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                          Close Reading 



CAN CREATIVE WRITING BE TAUGHT? 



    It’s a reasonable question, but no matter how often I’ve been asked, I 

never know quite what to say. Because if what people mean is: Can the love 

of language be taught? Can a gift for storytelling be taught? then the answer 

is no. Which may be why the question is so often asked in a skeptical tone 

implying that, unlike the multiplication tables or the principles of auto 

mechanics, creativity can’t be transmitted from teacher to student. Imagine 

Milton enrolling in a graduate program for help with Paradise Lost, or Kafka 

enduring the seminar in which his classmates inform him that, frankly, they 

just don’t believe the part about the guy waking up one morning to find he’s a 

giant bug. 



    What confuses me is not the sensibleness of the question but the fact that 

it’s being asked of a writer who has taught writing, on and off, for almost 

twenty years. What would it say about me, my students, and the hours we’d 

spent in the classroom if I said that any attempt to teach the writing of fiction 

was a complete waste of time? Probably, I should just go ahead and admit 

that I’ve been committing criminal fraud. 



    Instead I answer by recalling my own most valuable experience, not as a 

teacher but as a student in one of the few fiction workshops I took. This was 

in the  1970s, during my brief career as a graduate student in medieval 

English literature, when I was allowed the indulgence of taking one fiction 

class. Its generous teacher showed me, among other things, how to line edit 

my work. For any writer, the ability to look at a sentence and see what’s 

superfluous, what can be altered, revised, expanded, or especially cut is 

essential. It’s satisfying to see that sentence shrink, snap into place, and 

ultimately emerge in a more polished form: clear, economical, sharp. 



    Meanwhile, my classmates were providing me with my first real 

audience. In that prehistory, before mass photocopying enabled students to 

distribute manuscripts in advance, we read our work aloud. That year, I was 

beginning what would become my first novel. And what made an important 

difference to me was the attention I felt in the room as the others listened. I 

was encouraged by their eagerness to hear more. 



    That’s the experience I describe, the answer I give people who ask about 

teaching creative writing: A workshop can be useful. A good teacher can 

show you how to edit your work. The right class can form the basis of a 

community that will help and sustain you. 



    But that class, as helpful as it was, was not where I learned to write. 



LIKE most, maybe all, writers, I learned to write by writing and, by example, 

from books. 



    Long before the idea of a writer’s conference was a glimmer in anyone’s 

eye, writers learned by reading the work of their predecessors. They studied 

meter with Ovid, plot construction with Homer, comedy with Aristophanes; 

they honed their prose style by absorbing the lucid sentences of Montaigne 

and Samuel Johnson. And who could have asked for better teachers: 

generous, uncritical, blessed with wisdom and genius, as endlessly forgiving 

as only the dead can be? 



    Though writers have learned from the masters in a formal, methodical 

way—Harry Crews has described taking apart a Graham Greene novel to see 

how many chapters it contained, how much time it covered, how Greene 

handled pacing, tone, and point of view—the truth is this sort of education 

more often involves a kind of osmosis. After I’ve written an essay in which 

I’ve quoted at length from great writers, so that I’ve had to copy out long 

passages of their work, I’ve noticed that my own work becomes, however 

briefly, just a little more fluent. 



     In the ongoing process of becoming a writer, I read and reread the authors 

I most loved. I read for pleasure, first, but also more analytically, conscious 

of style, of diction, of how sentences were formed and information was being 

conveyed, how the writer was structuring a plot, creating characters, 

employing detail and dialogue. And as I wrote I discovered that writing, like 

reading, was done one word at a time, one punctuation mark at a time. It 

required what a friend calls “putting every word on trial for its life”: changing 

an adjective, cutting a phrase, removing a comma, and putting the comma 

back in. 



     I read closely, word by word, sentence by sentence, pondering each 

deceptively minor decision that the writer had made. And though it’s 

impossible to recall every source of inspiration and instruction, I can 

remember the novels and stories that seemed to me revelations: wells of 

beauty and pleasure that were also textbooks, private lessons in the art of 

fiction. 



    This book is intended partly as a response to that unavoidable question 

about how writers learn to do something that cannot be taught. What writers 

know is that, ultimately, we learn to write by practice, hard work, by repeated 

trial and error, success and failure, and from the books we admire. And so the 

book that follows represents an effort to recall my own education as a 

novelist and to help the passionate reader and would-be writer understand 

how a writer reads. 



WHEN I was a high school junior, our English teacher assigned us to write a 

term paper on the theme of blindness in Oedipus Rex and King Lear. We 

were supposed to go through the two tragedies and circle every reference to 

eyes, light, darkness, and vision, then draw some conclusion on which we 

would base our final essay. 

    It all seemed so dull, so mechanical. We felt we were way beyond it. 

Without this tedious, time-consuming exercise, all of us knew that blindness 

played a starring role in both dramas. 



    Still, we liked our English teacher, we wanted to please him. And 

searching for every relevant word turned out to have an enjoyable treasure 

hunt aspect, a Where ’s Waldo detective thrill. Once we started looking for 

eyes, we found them everywhere, glinting at us, winking from every page. 



    Long before the blinding of Oedipus and Gloucester, the language of 

vision and its opposite was preparing us, consciously or unconsciously, for 

those violent mutilations. It asked us to consider what it meant to be clear- 

sighted or obtuse, shortsighted or prescient, to heed the signs and warnings, 

to see or deny what was right in front of one’s eyes. Teiresias, Oedipus, 

Goneril, Kent—all of them could be defined by the sincerity or falseness with 

which they mused or ranted on the subject of literal or metaphorical 

blindness. 



    It was fun to trace those patterns and to make those connections. It was 

like cracking a code that the playwright had embedded in the text, a riddle 

that existed just for me to decipher. I felt as if I were engaged in some 

intimate communication with the writer, as if the ghosts of Sophocles and 

Shakespeare had been waiting patiently all those centuries for a bookish 

sixteen-year-old to come along and find them. 



    I believed that I was learning to read in a whole new way. But this was 

only partly true. Because in fact I was merely relearning to read in an old way 

that I had learned, and forgotten. 



    We all begin as close readers. Even before we learn to read, the process 

of being read aloud to, and of listening, means that we are taking in one word 

after another, one phrase at a time, that we are paying attention to whatever 

each word or phrase is transmitting. Word by word is how we learn to hear 

and then read, which seems only fitting because it is how the books we are 

reading were written in the first place. 



    The more we read, the more rapidly we are able to perform that magic 

trick of seeing how the letters have been combined into words that have 

meaning. The more we read, the more we comprehend, the more likely we 

are to discover new ways to read, each one tailored to the reason why we are 

reading a particular book. 



    At first, the thrill of our own brand-new expertise is all we ask or expect 

from Dick and Jane. But soon we begin to ask what else those marks on the 

page can give us. We begin to want information, entertainment, invention, 

even truth and beauty. We concentrate, we skim, we skip words, put down 

the book and daydream, start over, and reread. We finish a book and return to 

it years later to see what we might have missed, or the ways in which time 

and age have affected our understanding. 



    As a child, I was drawn to the works of the great escapist children’s 

writers. I liked trading my familiar world for the London of the four children 

whose nanny parachuted into their lives with her umbrella and who turned 

the most routine shopping trip into a magical outing. I would gladly have 

followed the White Rabbit down into the rabbit hole and had tea with the 

Mad Hatter. I loved novels in which children stepped through portals—a 

garden door, a wardrobe—into an alternate universe. 



    Children love the imagination, with its kaleidoscopic possibilities and its 

protest against the way that children are always being told exactly what’s true 

and what’s false, what’s real and what’s illusion. Perhaps my taste in reading 

had something to do with the limitations I was discovering, day by day: the 

brick walls of time and space, science and probability, to say nothing of 

whatever messages I was picking up from the culture. I liked novels with 

plucky heroines like Pippi Longstocking, the astringent Jane Eyre, and the 

daughters in Little Women, girls whose resourcefulness and intelligence don’t 

automatically exclude them from the pleasures of male attention. 



    Each word of these novels was a yellow brick in the road to Oz. There 

were chapters I read and reread so as to repeat the dependable, out-of-body 

sensation of being somewhere else. I read addictively, constantly. On one 

family vacation, my father pleaded with me to close my book long enough to 

look at the Grand Canyon. I borrowed stacks of books from the public 

library: novels, biographies, history, anything that looked even remotely 

engaging. 

    Along with preadolescence came a more pressing desire for escape. I read 

more widely, more indiscriminately, and mostly with an interest in how far a 

book could take me from my life and how long it could keep me there: Gone 

With the Wind, Pearl Buck, Edna Ferber, fat bestsellers by James Michener, 

with a dash of history sprinkled in to cool down the steamy love scenes 

between the Hawaiian girls and the missionaries, the geishas and the GIs. I 

also appreciated these books for the often misleading nuggets of information 

they provided about sex in that innocent era, the  1950s. I turned the pages of 

these page-turners as rapidly as I could. Reading was like eating alone, with 

that same element of bingeing. 



    I was fortunate to have good teachers, friends who were also readers. The 

books I read became more challenging, better written, more substantial: 

Steinbeck, Camus, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Twain, Salinger, Anne Frank. 

Little beatniks, my friends and I were passionate fans of Jack Kerouac, Allen 

Ginsberg, Lawrence Ferlinghetti. We read Truman Capote, Carson 

McCullers, and the proto-hippie classics by Herman Hesse, Carlos 

Castaneda: Mary Popp ins for people who thought they’d outgrown the flying 

nanny. I must have been vaguely aware of the power of language, but only 

dimly, and only as it applied to whatever effect the book was having on me. 



AND then all that changed with every mark I made on the pages of King Lear 

and Oedip us Rex. I still have my old copy of Sophocles, heavily underlined, 

covered with sweet, embarrassing notes-to-self (“irony?” “recognition of 

fate?”) written in my rounded, heartbreakingly neat schoolgirl print. Like 

seeing a photograph of yourself as a child, encountering handwriting that you 

know was once yours but that now seems only dimly familiar can inspire a 

confrontation with the mystery of time. 



    Focusing on language proved to be a practical skill, useful the way sight- 

reading with ease can come in handy for a musician. My high school English 

teacher had only recently graduated from a college where his own English 

professors taught what was called New Criticism, a school of thought that 

favored reading what was on the page with only passing reference to the 

biography of the writer or the period in which the text was written. Luckily 

for me, that approach to literature was still in fashion when I graduated and 

went on to college. At my university there was a well-known professor and 

critic whose belief in close reading trickled down and influenced the entire 

humanities program. In French class, we spent an hour each Friday afternoon 

working our way from The Song of Roland to Sartre, paragraph by paragraph, 

focusing on small sections for what was called the exp lication de texte. 



    Of course, there were many occasions on which I had to skim as rapidly 

as I could to get through those survey courses that gave us two weeks to 

finish Don Quixote, ten days for War and Peace, courses designed to produce 

college graduates who could say they’d read the classics. By then I knew 

enough to regret reading those books that way. And I promised myself that I 

would revisit them as soon as I could give them the time and attention they 

deserved. 



THE only time my passion for reading steered me in the wrong direction was 

when I let it persuade me to go to graduate school. There, I soon realized that 

my love for books was unshared by many of my classmates and professors. I 

found it hard to understand what they did love, exactly, and this gave me an 

anxious shiver that would later seem like a warning about what would happen 

to the teaching of literature over the decade or so after I dropped out of my 

Ph.D. program. That was when literary academia split into warring camps of 

deconstructionists, Marxists, feminists, and so forth, all battling for the right 

to tell students that they were reading “texts” in which ideas and politics 

trumped what the writer had actually written. 



    I left graduate school and became a writer. I wrote my first novel in India, 

in Bombay, where I read as omnivorously as I had as a child, rereading the 

classics I borrowed from the old-fashioned, musty, beautiful university 

library that seemed to have acquired almost nothing written after  1920. 

Afraid of running out of books, I decided to slow myself down by reading 

Proust in French. 



    Reading a masterpiece in a language for which you need a dictionary is in 

itself a course in reading word by word. And as I puzzled out the gorgeous, 

labyrinthine sentences, I discovered how reading a book can make you want 

to write one. 

     A work of art can start you thinking about some esthetic or philosophical 

problem, it can suggest some new method, some fresh approach to fiction. 

But the relationship between reading and writing is rarely so clear-cut, and in 

fact my first novel could hardly have been less Proustian. 



     More often the connection has to do with whatever mysterious 

promptings make you want to write. It’s like watching someone dance and 

then secretly, in your own room, trying out a few steps. I often think of 

learning to write by reading as something like the way I first began to read. I 

had a few picture books I’d memorized and pretended I could read, as a sort 

of party trick that I did repeatedly for my parents, who were also pretending, 

in their case to be amused. I never knew exactly when I crossed the line from 

pretending to actually being able, but that was how it happened. 



     Not long ago, a friend told me that her students had complained that 

reading masterpieces made them feel stupid. But I’ve always found that the 

better the book I’m reading, the smarter I feel, or, at least, the more able I am 

to imagine that I might, someday, become smarter. I’ve also heard fellow 

writers say that they cannot read while working on a book of their own for 

fear that Tolstoy or Shakespeare might influence them. I’ve always hop ed 

they would influence me, and I wonder if I would have taken so happily to 

being a writer if it had meant that I couldn’t read for the years it might take to 

complete a novel. 



     To be truthful, there are writers who will stop you dead in your tracks by 

making you see your own work in the most unflattering light. Each of us will 

meet a different harbinger of personal failure, some innocent genius chosen 

by us for reasons having to do with what we see as our own inadequacies. 

The only remedy to this I have found is to read another writer whose work is 

entirely different from the first, though not necessarily more like your own— 

a difference that will remind you of how many rooms there are in the house 

of art. 



AFTER my novels began to be published, I started to teach, taking a succession 

of jobs as a visiting writer at a series of colleges and universities. Usually, I 

would teach one creative writing workshop each semester, together with a 

literature class entitled something like “The Modern Short Story”—a course 

designed for undergraduates who weren’t planning to major in literature or go 

on to graduate school and so would not be damaged by my inability to teach 

literary theory. Alternately, I would conduct a reading seminar for MFA 

students who wanted to be writers rather than scholars, which meant that it 

was all right for us to fritter away our time talking about books rather than 

politics or ideas. 



    I enjoyed the reading classes, and the opportunity to function as a sort of 

cheerleader for literature. I liked my students, who were often so eager, 

bright, and enthusiastic that it took me years to notice how much trouble they 

had in reading a fairly simple short story. Almost simultaneously, I was 

struck by how little attention they had been taught to pay to the language, to 

the actual words and sentences that a writer had used. Instead, they had been 

encouraged to form strong, critical, and often negative opinions of geniuses 

who had been read with delight for centuries before they were born. They had 

been instructed to prosecute or defend these authors, as if in a court of law, 

on charges having to do with the writers’ origins, their racial, cultural, and 

class backgrounds. They had been encouraged to rewrite the classics into the 

more acceptable forms that the authors might have discovered had they only 

shared their young critics’ level of insight, tolerance, and awareness. 



    No wonder my students found it so stressful to read! And possibly 

because of the harsh judgments they felt required to make about fictional 

characters and their creators, they didn’t seem to like reading, which also 

made me worry for them and wonder why they wanted to become writers. I 

asked myself how they planned to learn to write, since I had always thought 

that others learned, as I had, from reading. 



    Responding to what my students seemed to need, I began to change the 

way I taught. No more general discussions of this character or that plot turn. 

No more attempts to talk about how it felt to read Borges or Poe or to 

describe the experience of navigating the fantastic fictional worlds they 

created. It was a pity, because I’d often enjoyed these wide-ranging 

discussions, during which my students said things I would always remember. 

I recall one student saying that reading the stories of Bruno Schulz was like 

being a child again, hiding behind the door, eavesdropping on the adults, 

understanding a fraction of what they were saying and inventing the rest. But 

I assumed that I would still hear such things even if I organized classes 

around the more pedestrian, halting method of beginning at the beginning, 

lingering over every word, every phrase, every image, considering how it 

enhanced and contributed to the story as a whole. In this way, the students 

and I would get through as much of the text as possible—sometimes three or 

four, sometimes as many as ten, pages—in a two-hour class. 



     This remains the way I prefer to teach, partly because it’s a method from 

which I benefit nearly as much as my students. And there are many stories 

that I have taught for years and from which I learn more each time I read 

them, word by word. 



     I’ve always thought that a close-reading course should at least be a 

companion, if not an alternative, to the writing workshop. Though it also 

doles out praise, the workshop most often focuses on what a writer has done 

wrong, what needs to be fixed, cut, or augmented. Whereas reading a 

masterpiece can inspire us by showing us how a writer does something 

brilliantly. 



     Occasionally, while I was teaching a reading course and simultaneously 

working on a novel, and when I had reached an impasse in my own work, I 

began to notice that whatever story I taught that week somehow helped me 

get past the obstacle that had been in my way. Once, for example, I was 

struggling with a party scene and happened to be teaching James Joyce’s 

“The Dead,” which taught me something about how to orchestrate the voices 

of the party guests into a chorus from which the principal players step 

forward, in turn, to take their solos. 



     On another occasion, I was writing a story that I knew was going to end 

in an eruption of horrific violence, and I was having trouble getting it to 

sound natural and inevitable rather than forced and melodramatic. 

Fortunately, I was teaching the stories of Isaac Babel, whose work so often 

explores the nature, the causes, and the aftermath of violence. What I noticed, 

close-reading along with my students, was that frequently in Babel’s fiction, 

a moment of violence is directly preceded by a passage of intense lyricism. 

It’s characteristic of Babel to offer the reader a lovely glimpse of the crescent 

moon just before all hell breaks loose. I tried it—first the poetry, then the 

horror—and suddenly everything came together, the pacing seemed right, and 

the incident I had been struggling with appeared, at least to me, to be 

plausible and convincing. 



    Close reading helped me figure out, as I hoped it did for my students, a 

way to approach a difficult aspect of writing, which is nearly always difficult. 

Readers of this book will notice that there are writers to whom I keep 

returning: Chekhov, Joyce, Austen, George Eliot, Kafka, Tolstoy, Flannery 

O’Connor, Katherine Mansfield, Nabokov, Heinrich von Kleist, Raymond 

Carver, Jane Bowles, James Baldwin, Alice Munro, Mavis Gallant—the list 

goes on and on. They are the teachers to whom I go, the authorities I consult, 

the models that still help to inspire me with the energy and courage it takes to 

sit down at a desk each day and resume the process of learning, anew, to 

write. 

                                    TWO 



                                 Words 



WHEN I WAS A CHILD, I HAD A PIANO TEACHER WHO tried to encourage her 

uninspired students with a system of rewards. A memorized Clementi 

sonatina or a completed theory workbook earned us a certain number of stars 

that added up to the grand prize: a small, unpainted plaster bust of a famous 

composer: Bach, Beethoven, Mozart. 



    The idea, I suppose, was that we were meant to line up the statues on the 

piano as sort of an altar to which we would offer up our finger exercises in 

the faint hope of winning these dead men’s approval. I was fascinated by 

their powdered wigs and their stern—or in the case of Chopin, dreamy— 

expressions. They were like chalky, bodiless dolls I couldn’t imagine 

dressing up. 



    Unfortunately for my piano teacher and me, I didn’t much care about 

winning the dead composers’ good opinions, perhaps because I already knew 

that I never would. 



    I had my own private pantheon made up not of composers but of writers: 

P. L. Travers, Astrid Lindgren, E. Nesbit, the idols of my childhood. Theirs 

was the approval I longed for, the company I longed to join as they floated 

above me, giving me something to think about during those dreary practice 

sessions. Over the intervening years, the membership of my literary pantheon 

has changed. But I have never lost the idea of Tolstoy or George Eliot 

nodding or frowning over my work, turning thumbs up or down. 



    I have heard other writers talk about the sensation of writing for an 

audience made up partly of the dead. In her memoir, Hop e Against Hop e, 

Nadezhda Mandelstam describes how her husband, Osip, and his friend and 

fellow poet, Anna Akhmatova participated in a sort of otherworldly 

communion with their predecessors: 



       Both M. and Akhmatova had the astonishing ability of somehow 

    bridging time and sp ace when they read the work of dead p oets. By 

    its very nature, such reading is usually anachronistic, but with them it 

    meant entering into p ersonal relations with the p oet in question: it 

    was a kind of conversation with someone long since dep arted. From 

    the way in which he greeted his fellow p oets of antiquity in the 

    Inferno, M. susp ected that Dante also had this ability . In his article, 

     “On the Nature of Words ” he mentions Bergson ’s search for links 

    between things of the same kind that are sep arated only by time—in 

    the same way , he thought, one can look for friends and allies across 

    the barriers of both time and sp ace. This would p robably have been 

    understood by Keats, who wanted to meet all his friends, living and 

    dead, in a tavern. 



       A hkmatova, in resurrecting figures from the p ast, was alway s 

    interested in the way they lived and their relations with others. I 

    remember how she made Shelley come alive for me—this was, as it 

    were, her first exp eriment of this kind. Next began her p eriod of 

    communion with Pushkin. With the thoroughness of a detective or a 

    j ealous woman, she ferreted out every thing about the p eop le around 

    him, p robing their psy chological motives and turning every woman 

    he had ever so much as smiled at inside out like a glove. 



    So who are the writers with whom we might want to have this out-of- 

time communion? The Brontës, Dickens, Turgenev, Woolf—the list is long 

enough to support a lifetime of solid reading. You can assume that if a 

writer’s work has survived for centuries, there are reasons why this is so, 

explanations that have nothing to do with a conspiracy of academics plotting 

to resuscitate a zombie army of dead white males. Of course, there is the 

matter of individual taste. Not all great writers may seem great to us, 

regardless of how often and how hard we try to see their virtues. I know, for 

example, that Trollope is considered to have been a brilliant novelist, but I’ve 

never quite understood what makes his fans so fervent. Still, our tastes 

change as we ourselves change and grow older, and perhaps in a few months 

or so Trollope will have become my new favorite writer. 



    Part of a reader’s job is to find out why certain writers endure. This may 

require some rewiring, unhooking the connection that makes you think you 

have to have an op inion about the book and reconnecting that wire to 

whatever terminal lets you see reading as something that might move or 

delight you. You will do yourself a disservice if you confine your reading to 

the rising star whose six-figure, two-book contract might seem to indicate 

where your own work should be heading. I’m not saying you shouldn’t read 

such writers, some of whom are excellent and deserving of celebrity. I’m 

only pointing out that they represent the dot at the end of the long, glorious, 

complex sentence in which literature has been written. 



    With so much reading ahead of you, the temptation might be to speed up. 

But in fact it’s essential to slow down and read every word. Because one 

important thing that can be learned by reading slowly is the seemingly 

obvious but oddly underappreciated fact that language is the medium we use 

in much the same way a composer uses notes, the way a painter uses paint. I 

realize it may seem obvious, but it’s surprising how easily we lose sight of 

the fact that words are the raw material out of which literature is crafted. 



    Every page was once a blank page, just as every word that appears on it 

now was not always there, but instead reflects the final result of countless 

large and small deliberations. All the elements of good writing depend on the 

writer’s skill in choosing one word instead of another. And what grabs and 

keeps our interest has everything to do with those choices. 



    One way to compel yourself to slow down and stop at every word is to 

ask yourself what sort of information each word—each word choice—is 

conveying. Reading with that question in mind, let’s consider the wealth of 

information provided by the first paragraph of Flannery O’Connor’s “A Good 

Man Is Hard to Find”: 

        The grandmother didn ’t want to go to Florida. She wanted to visit 

    some of her connections in east Tennessee and she was seizing at 

    every chance to change Bailey ’s mind. Bailey was the son she lived 

    with, her only boy . He was sitting on the edge of his chair at the 

    table, bent over the orange sp orts section of the Journal.  “Now look 

    here, Bailey , ” she said,  “see here, read this, ” and she stood with one 

    hand on her thin hip and the other rattling the newsp ap er at his bald 

    head.  “Here this fellow that calls himself The Misfit is aloose from 

    the Federal Pen and headed toward Florida and y ou read here what 

    it say s he did to these p eop le. Just y ou read it. I wouldn ’t take my 

    children in any direction with a criminal like that aloose in it. I 

    couldn ’t answer to my conscience if I did. ” 



     The first simple declarative sentence could hardly be more plain: subject, 

verb, infinitive, preposition. There is not one adjective or adverb to distract us 

from the central fact. But how much is contained in these eight little words! 



     Here, as in the openings of many stories and novels, we are confronted by 

one important choice that a writer of fiction needs to make: the question of 

what to call her characters. Joe, Joe Smith, Mr. Smith? Not, in this case, 

Grandma or Grandma Smith (no one in this story has a last name) or, let’s 

say, Ethel or Ethel Smith or Mrs. Smith, or any of the myriad terms of 

address that might have established different degrees of psychic distance and 

sympathy between the reader and the old woman. 



     Calling her “the grandmother” at once reduces her to her role in the 

family, as does the fact that her daughter-in-law is never called anything but 

“the children’s mother.” At the same time, the title gives her (like The Misfit) 

an archetypal, mythic role that elevates her and keeps us from getting too 

chummy with this woman whose name we never learn, even as the writer is 

preparing our hearts to break at the critical moment to which the 

grandmother’s whole life and the events of the story have led her. 



     The grandmother didn ’t want to go to Florida. The first sentence is a 

refusal, which, in its very simplicity, emphasizes the force with which the old 

woman is digging in her heels. It’s a concentrated act of negative will, which 

we will come to understand in all its tragic folly—that is, the foolishness of 

attempting to exert one’s will when fate or destiny (or as O’Connor would 

argue, God) has other plans for us. And finally, the no-nonsense austerity of 

the sentence’s construction gives it a kind of authority that—like Moby 

Dick’s first sentence, “Call me Ishmael”—makes us feel that the author is in 

control, an authority that draws us farther into the story. 



    The first part of the second sentence—“She wanted to visit some of her 

connections in east Tennessee”—locates us in geography, that is, in the 

South. And that one word, connections (as opposed to relatives or family or 

p eop le), reveals the grandmother’s sense of her own faded gentility, of 

having come down in the world, a semi-deluded self-image that, like the 

illusions of many other O’Connor characters, will contribute to the 

character’s downfall. 



    The sentence’s second half—“she was seizing at every chance to change 

Bailey’s mind”—seizes our own attention more strongly than it would have 

had O’Connor written, say, “taking every chance.” The verb quietly but 

succinctly telegraphs both the grandmother’s fierceness and the passivity of 

Bailey, “the son she lived with, her only boy,” two phrases that convey their 

domestic situation as well as the infantilizing dominance and the 

simultaneous tenderness that the grandmother feels toward her son. That 

word boy will take on tragic resonance later. “Bailey Boy !” the old woman 

will cry after her son is killed by The Misfit, who is already about to make his 

appearance in the newspaper that the grandmother is “rattling” at her boy’s 

bald head. Meanwhile, the paradox of a bald, presumably middle-aged boy 

leads us to make certain accurate conclusions about the family constellation. 



    The Misfit is “aloose”—here we find one of those words by which 

O’Connor conveys the rhythm and flavor of a local dialect without subjecting 

us to the annoying apostrophes, dropped g ’s, the shootin’ and talkin’ and 

cussin,’ and the bad grammar with which other authors attempt to transcribe 

regional speech. The final sentences of the paragraph—“I wouldn’t take my 

children in any direction with a criminal like that aloose in it. I couldn’t 

answer to my conscience if I did”—encapsulate the hilarious and maddening 

quality of the grandmother’s manipulativeness. She’ll use any thing, even an 

imagined encounter with an escaped criminal, to divert the family vacation 

from Florida to east Tennessee. And her apparently unlikely fantasy of 

encountering The Misfit may cause us to reflect on the peculiar egocentrism 

and narcissism of those people who are constantly convinced that, however 

minuscule the odds, the stray bullet will somehow find them. Meanwhile, 

again because of word choice, the final sentence is already alluding to those 

questions of conscience, morality, the spirit and soul that will reveal 

themselves as being at the heart of O’Connor’s story. 



    Given the size of the country, we think, they can’t p ossibly run into the 

criminal about whom the grandmother has warned them. And yet we may 

recall Chekhov ’s remark that the gun we see onstage in an early scene should 

probably go off by the play’s end. So what is going to happen? This short 

passage has already ushered us into a world that is realistic but at the same 

time beyond the reach of ordinary logic, and into a narrative that we will 

follow from this introduction as inexorably as the grandmother is destined to 

meet a fate that (we do suspect) will involve The Misfit. Pared and edited 

down, highly concentrated, a model of compression from which it would be 

hard to excise one word, this single passage achieves all this, or more, since 

there will be additional subtleties and complexities obvious only to each 

individual reader. 



    Skimming just won’t suffice if we hope to extract one fraction, such as 

the fraction above, of what a writer’s words can teach us about how to use the 

language. And reading quickly—for plot, for ideas, even for the 

psychological truths that a story reveals—can be a hindrance when the crucial 

revelations are in the spaces between words, in what has been left out. Such is 

the case with the opening of Katherine Mansfield’s “The Daughters of the 

Late Colonel”: 



        The week after was one of the busiest weeks of their lives. Even 

    when they went to bed, it was only their bodies that lay down and 

    rested; their minds went on, thinking things out, talking things over, 

    wondering, deciding, try ing to remember where… 



    Again, the story begins with a simple declarative sentence that establishes 

a sense of competence and control: a story is about to be told by someone 

who knows what she’s doing. But if you read it quickly, you might skip right 

past the fact that there is no object for that temporal preposition after. The 

week after …what? Our heroines—two sisters, whom we have not yet met, 

who have not been named for us (Josephine and Constantia) or referred to in 

any way except as they—cannot supply the necessary words, after their 

father ’s funeral, because they have not yet been able to convince themselves 

that this momentous and terrifying event has really occurred. They simply 

cannot get their minds around the fact that their feared, tyrannical father, the 

late colonel, could be gone and is no longer dictating exactly what they will 

do and feel and think every moment of every day. 



    By leaving out the object of after in the very first sentence, Katherine 

Mansfield establishes the rules or the lack of rules that allow the story to 

adopt a distanced third-person point of view along with a fluidity that lets it 

penetrate the dusty, peculiar recesses of the two sisters’ psyches. The second 

and final sentence of that paragraph is all participles—thinking, wondering, 

deciding, trying to remember—that describe thought rather than action, until 

the sentence exhausts itself and peters out in an ellipsis that prefigures the 

dead end that the sisters’ attempts to think things through will ultimately 

reach. 



    These two low-key sentences have already ushered us into the 

paradoxically rich and claustrophobic realm (both outside and inside the 

sisters) in which the story occurs. They enable us to see their world from a 

perspective at once so objective and so closely identified with these child- 

women that everything about their actions (giggling, squirming in their beds, 

worrying about the little mouse scurrying about their room) makes us think 

they might be children until, almost five pages into the story, the maid, Kate, 

comes into the dining room, and—in just two words—the story dazzles us 

with a flash of harsh sunlight that reveals the age of the “old tabbies”: 



       A nd p roud y oung Kate, the enchanted p rincess, came in to see 

    what the old tabbies wanted now. She snatched away their p lates of 

    mock something or other and slapp ed down a white, terrified 

    blancmange. 



    (Note, too, how ingeniously and economically that “terrified 

blancmange” reflects the mental state of the “old tabbies” in the trembling of 

the gelatinous pudding.) 

    Mansfield is one of those stylists whose work you can open anywhere to 

discover some inspired word choice. Here, the sisters hear a barrel organ 

playing outside in the street and for the first time realize that they don’t have 

to pay the organ-grinder to go away so his music won’t annoy Father. “A 

perfect fountain of bubbling notes shook from the barrel-organ, round bright 

notes, carelessly scattered.” And how precise and inventive are the words in 

which the women respond to Father’s live-in nurse, who has stayed on after 

his death. Nurse Andrews’s table manners alarm and enrage the sisters, who 

suddenly have no idea how, economically, they are supposed to survive 

without their father: 



       Nurse A ndrews was simp ly fearful about butter. Really they 

    couldn ’t help feeling that about butter, at least, she took advantage of 

    their kindness. A nd she had that maddening habit of asking for j ust an 

    inch more bread to finish what she had on her p late, and then, at the 

    last mouthful, absent-mindedly—of course it wasn ’t absent-mindedly 

    —taking another help ing. Josep hine got very red when this happ ened, 

    and she fastened her small, bead-like ey es on the tablecloth, as if she 

    saw a minute strange insect creep ing through the web of it. 



    Again, it’s a matter of the word by word—this time, of adjectives and 

adverbs. Though we remain in the third person, the simp ly fearful and 

maddening are the sister’s words. We can hardly miss the rage and despair 

being generated by that “just an inch more bread,” that “absent-mindedly—of 

course it wasn’t absent-mindedly.” And we can see with absolute clarity the 

look of horror, concentration, and suppressed disgust on Josephine’s face as 

she “fastens her small bead-like eyes” on the “minute strange insect” she 

imagines crawling through the web of the tablecloth. Along the way, web 

informs us that the cloth is made of lace. 



    “The Daughters of the Late Colonel” rewards rereading at different points 

in our lives. For years, I assumed I understood it. I believed that the sisters’ 

inability to supply an object for that after, to comprehend their father’s 

mysterious departure, had to do with their eccentric natures, with their 

childlike inability (or refusal) to face the complexities of adult life. And then 

I happened to reread it not long after a death in my own family, and for the 

first time I understood that the sisters’ perplexity is not so unlike the 

astonishment and bewilderment that all of us (regardless of how “grown-up” 

or sophisticated we imagine ourselves to be) feel in the face of the shocking 

finality, the absence, the mystery of death. 



THOUGH their subject matter, their characters, and their approaches to fiction 

could hardly seem more different, both Flannery O’Connor and Katherine 

Mansfield share a certain pyrotechnical aspect, deploying metaphors, similes, 

and sharp turns of phrase that are the literary equivalent of a fireworks 

display. But there are also writers whose vocabulary and whose approach to 

language is plain, spare, even Spartan. 



    Alice Munro writes with the simplicity and beauty of a Shaker box. 

Everything about her style is meant to attract no notice, to make you not pay 

attention. But if you read her work closely, every word challenges you to 

think of a more direct, less fussy or tarted-up way to say what she is saying. 



    Hers is such a seemingly effortless style that it presents another sort of 

challenge: the challenge of imagining the drafts and revisions, the 

calculations required to end up with something so apparently uncalculated. 

This is not spontaneous, automatic writing but, again, the end product of 

numerous decisions, of words tried on, tried out, eliminated, replaced with 

better words—until, as in the opening of “Dulse,” we have a compressed, 

complete, and painfully honest rendering of the complexities of a woman’s 

entire life, her professional and romantic circumstances, her psychological 

state, as well as the point at which she stands along the continuum from the 

beginning of life to the end: 



       A t the end of the summer Ly dia took a boat to an island off the 

    southern coast of New Brunswick, where she was going to stay 

    overnight. She had j ust a few day s left until she had to be back in 

    Ontario. She worked as an editor, for a p ublisher in Toronto. She was 

    also a p oet, but she did not refer to that unless it was something 

    p eop le knew already . For the p ast eighteen months she had been 

    living with a man in Kingston. As far as she could see, that was over. 

       She had noticed something about herself on this trip to the 

    Maritimes. It was that p eop le were no longer so interested in getting 

    to know her. It wasn ’t that she had created such a stir before, but 

    something had been there that she could rely on. She was forty -five, 

    and had been divorced for nine y ears. Her two children had started 

    on their own lives, though there were still retreats and confusions. 

    She hadn ’t gotten fatter or thinner, her looks had not deteriorated in 

    any alarming way , but nevertheless she had stopp ed being one sort of 

    woman and had become another, and she had noticed it on this trip . 



    Observe the relative intimacy that results from the writer’s choosing to 

call our heroine by her first name, the rapid deft strokes—in language almost 

as plain as that of the newspaper—with which the essential questions (who, 

what, when, where, if not why) are addressed. Lydia has the resources to take 

a boat somewhere just to stay overnight, but not enough leisure or freedom to 

extend her vacation past the few days she has left. We hear not only about her 

work as an editor but also about her vocation, and the fact that there might be 

people around her who might know, or not know, that she is also a poet. In 

one sentence, we are informed about her romantic life and the undramatic 

resignation (“As far as she could see, that was over.”) with which our heroine 

looks back on eighteen months spent living with a lover whom she chooses to 

think about not by name but only as “a man in Kingston.” 



    We discover her age, her marital status; she has two children. How much 

verbiage could have been squandered in summarizing the periodic “retreats 

and confusions” that have stalled Lydia’s grown children in their progress 

toward adulthood. And how much less convincing and moving the last part of 

the passage would be if Munro had chosen to couch her heroine’s assessment 

of her mysteriously altered effect on others (“people were no longer 

interested in getting to know her”) in words that were more emotional, more 

highly charged, more heavily freighted with self-pity, grief, or regret. 



    Finally, the passage contradicts a form of bad advice often given young 

writers—namely, that the job of the author is to show, not tell. Needless to 

say, many great novelists combine “dramatic” showing with long sections of 

the flat-out authorial narration that is, I guess, what is meant by telling. And 

the warning against telling leads to a confusion that causes novice writers to 

think that everything should be acted out—don’t tell us a character is happy, 

show us how she screams “yay” and jumps up and down for joy—when in 

fact the responsibility of showing should be assumed by the energetic and 

specific use of language. There are many occasions in literature in which 

telling is far more effective than showing. A lot of time would have been 

wasted had Alice Munro believed that she could not begin her story until she 

had shown us Lydia working as an editor, writing poetry, breaking up with 

her lover, dealing with her children, getting divorced, growing older, and 

taking all the steps that led up to the moment at which the story rightly 

begins. 



    Richard Yates was equally direct, as devastating, and similarly adept at 

making everything turn and balance on the apt word choice. Here, in the 

opening paragraph of Revolutionary Road, he warns us that the amateur 

theatrical performance in the novel’s first chapter may not be quite the 

triumph for which the Laurel Players are hoping: 



        The final dy ing sounds of their dress rehearsal left the Laurel 

    Play ers with nothing to do but stand there, silent and help less, 

    blinking out over the footlights of an emp ty auditorium. They hardly 

    dared to breathe as the short, solemn figure of their director emerged 

    from the naked seats to j oin them on stage, as he p ulled a step ladder 

    rasp ingly from the wings and climbed halfway up its rungs to turn 

    and tell them, with several clearings of his throat, that they were a 

    damned talented group of p eop le and a wonderful group of p eop le to 

    work with. 



    When we ask ourselves how we know as much as we know—that is, that 

the performance is likely to be something of an embarrassment—we notice 

that individual words have given us all the information we need. The final 

dy ing sounds…silent and help less…blinking…hardly dared to breathe… 

naked seats…rasp ingly . Even the name of the group—the Laurel Players— 

seems banal. Is that laurel as in the tree, or as in the laurel wreath with which 

the Greeks honored victory, or an unthinking conflation of the two in some 

arty theatrical terminology? Then come the director’s throat clearings and, in 

indirect dialogue, the equivalent of the group’s first bad review. The fake 

enthusiasm and bravado of that “damned talented” (as opposed to merely 

“talented”), the immediate retreat into the noncommittal “wonderful,” and the 

repetition of “group of people” tells us, sadly, all we need to know about 

these actors’ gifts and the likelihood that their dreams will come true. 

Meanwhile, we’re very aware of what the director’s not saying, which is that 

their performance was brilliant, or even passably good. 



    Some writers can write both meticulously and carelessly, sometimes on 

the same page. At lazy moments, F. Scott Fitzgerald could resort to strings of 

clichés, but in the next paragraph he could give a familiar word the sort of 

new slant that totally reinvents the language. That reinvention occurs, 

beginning with his use of the word deferential, in the description of the rose- 

colored grand hotel that opens Tender Is the Night: 



       Deferential p alms cool its flushed façade, and before it stretches a 

    short dazzling beach…. Now, many bungalows cluster near it, but 

    when this story begins only the cup olas of a dozen old villas rotted 

    like water lilies among the massed p ines between Gausses Hôtel des 

    Étrangers and Cannes, five miles away . 



    Each adjective (flushed, dazzling) strikes us as apt. And the simile “rotted 

like water lilies” will come to seem increasingly applicable to much of what 

happens in a novel that is partly about the dissolution and decay of romance 

and beauty. 



    Students instructed to ransack The Great Gatsby for its narrator’s 

unreliability, for a historical portrait of a bygone era, and for a discussion of 

social class and the power of lost love might miss the word-by-word 

gorgeousness of the first time Nick Carraway sees Daisy and her friend 

Jordan. Every word helps to render a particular moment in, or out of, time, 

and to capture the convergence of beauty, youth, confidence, money, and 

privilege. Fitzgerald not only describes but makes us experience what it looks 

and feels like to be in a beautiful room by the sea: 



        The windows were aj ar and gleaming white against the fresh 

    grass outside that seemed to grow a little way into the house. A 

    breeze blew through the room, blew curtains in at one end and out 

    the other like p ale flags, twisting them up toward the frosted 

    wedding-cake of the ceiling, and then ripp led over the wine-colored 

    rug, making a shadow on it as wind does on the sea. 



        The only comp letely stationary obj ect in the room was an 

    enormous couch on which two y oung women were buoy ed up as 

    though up on an anchored balloon. They were both in white, and their 

    dresses were ripp ling and fluttering as if they had j ust been blown 

    back after a short flight around the house. I must have stood for a few 

    moments listening to the whip and snap of the curtains and the groan 

    of a p icture on the wall. Then there was a boom as Tom Buchanan 

    shut the rear windows and the caught wind died out about the room, 

    and the curtains and the rugs and the two y oung women ballooned 

    slowly to the floor. 



    You could almost get a sense of the passage by sorting the words 

according to what part of speech they represent, the participles and verbs 

(gleaming, ripp ling, ballooned), the adjectives and adjectival phrases (the 

white windows and skirts, the fresh grass, the pale flags of the curtains, the 

frosted wedding cake of a ceiling), the nouns (the whip and snap of the 

curtains, the groan of the picture, the caught wind, the boom of the shut 

window). But you can imagine the same words grouped in far less felicitous 

combinations. There are at least two places in which words are, as with the 

deferential palms, used in ways that seem surprising, even incorrect, but 

absolutely right. It’s not exactly a shadow that the wind casts over the sea, or 

the breeze over the rug, but we know what the writer means; there’s no better 

way to describe it. Nor is there a more vivid way to create the image than the 

seeming improbability of the two women slowly ballooning back to earth 

without ever having left their couch. 



    That daring deployment of the incorrect word also occurs in the first 

sentence of Joyce’s “The Dead,” in which we are told that Lily, the 

caretaker’s daughter, is literally run off her feet. We know it isn’t literally . 

The mistake is one that Lily herself might make, which puts us momentarily 

in her point of view and prepares us for the ways in which the story will play 

with viewpoint, with notions of truth and untruth, and with the ways that 

class background and education affect how we use the language. Such 

“wrong” words are neither mistakes nor the product of the lazy writer’s 

assumption that one word is as good as another. Nor are they the 

consequence of a bullying attempt to will the square peg of a wrong word 

into a round hole of the sentence. Rather, they are the results of conscious, 

careful deliberations of writers who thought a thousand times before they 

purposely misused a word, or gave another word a new meaning. 



    Some writers simply cannot be understood without close reading, not 

only those like Faulkner, who requires that we parse those wonderfully 

convoluted sentences, or like Joyce, whom Picasso called “the 

incomprehensible that everyone can understand,” or like Thomas Pynchon, 

who requires us to put up with long stretches of narrative in which we may 

have absolutely no idea what is going on, even on the plainest narrative level. 

I’m talking about more deceptively straightforward stylists who also happen 

to be masters of subtext, of that place between the lines where so much of the 

action occurs. 



    One such writer is Paul Bowles, whose stories you might easily misread 

if you read them for plot, of which they have plenty, or for psychological 

truth, which is mostly of the sort that you would rather not think about for too 

long, if at all. I always feel a little guilty asking students to read Bowles’s “A 

Distant Episode,” the literary equivalent of a kick in the head. I justify it to 

myself by saying that the story is about language as one way to predict when 

the kick in the head is coming, language as the essence of the self that 

registers the fact that one’s head is getting kicked. 
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Thank You & About Me 

                              Introduction 



    “Isn’t it mysterious to begin a new journal… I can run my fingers 

  through the fresh clean pages but I cannot guess what the writing on 

                                   them will be.” 

                               - Maud Hart Lovelace 



Hello and welcome to 365 Journal Writing Ideas, my name is Rossi and it is 

very nice to meet you. Before we begin, do any of the following ring true for 

you? 



Do y ou have a desire to create a record of y our life, to fill a j ournal or diary 

with memories, y our inner most feelings, ideas, creativity and ambitions ? 



Is there a collection of blank j ournals building up on y our bookshelf that y ou 

have not touched since buy ing them because y ou are scared of ruining them ? 

Instead they sit and wait on y our bookshelf unfulfilled like the last Christmas 

tree left in the store. 



Does  it feel  like  the  intimidating blank j ournal p age  is say ing,  “Really ?  You 

think y ou are good enough to write on me do y ou ?” 



Have  y ou  started  a  j ournal  before  but  stopp ed  after  only  a  few  entries 

because y ou  found  it  rep etitive  and  boring  writing  about  what y ou  had  for 

breakfast,  again ?  Or  did  y ou  find  it  too  intense,  demanding  and  time 

consuming ? 



Perhaps y ou  are  a  writer  or  blogger  who  wants  to  knock  the  wind  out  of 

writers block next time it shows up ? 



If so, you are in the right place as I wrote this book for y ou. 



Follow  the  daily  journaling  prompts  &  weekly  actions  in  this  book  and  by 

this  time  next  year  you  will  have  a  journal  filled  fit  to  bursting  full  of 

memories,  self-reflection,  appreciation,  ideas,  inspiration,  creativity,  new 

experiences, achievements, short stories, photographs, goals and direction. 



So  before  we  start  why  not  make  yourself  your  favorite  drink  and  put  on 

your  comfortable  clothes,  you  know  the  ones  you  would  dare  not  wear 

outside of the house. Let’s unlock the potential of your journal and enjoy the 

next 365 days of you-time… 

                  How To Use This Book 



Just to let y ou know in advance the j ournal p romp ts & actions in this book 

are not dated so y ou can start from p romp t No.1 & weekly action No.1 at 

any p oint in the y ear. 



You will need: 

    A journal or notebook. 

    A pen, which does not bleed through the page. 

    A camera or camera phone. 

    A glue stick or tape. 

    A few envelopes slightly smaller in size than the pages of your journal. 

    Op tional: Paints, colored p encils & p ens. 

    Courage to take on  ‘the blank page’. 



The Journaling Tips & Tricks. 

Here  you will  find  a  collection  of  ideas  and  hacks  to  help  you  get  the  most 

out of your journal writing practice. Learn how to beat the blank page to start 

your journal writing practice, how to make the time to write, how to organize 

your journal/diary,  ideas  on how to  add  some visual  interest,  a  collection  of 

alternative journal prompts, a photography challenge checklist, and more. 



The 365 Journal Writing Prompts & Questions. 

A  yearlong  guided  self-exploration  through  daily  writing  prompts.  To  help 

you  use  your  journal/diary  as  a  place  to  remember  where  you  have  been 

(memoir),  appreciate  where  you  are  now  (gratitude)  and  decide  on  where 

you going (goals). Not only helping you gain clarity, closure and purpose but 

also resulting in your very own mini memoir or life journal keepsake. 



Mixed  in  amongst  the  reflective  journal  writing   questions  are   creative 

writing   prompts,   light   hearted   questions   and   short   story   writing   idea 

generator tables to help get your creative writing juices flowing allowing you 

to have some fun with your journal. 



For the short story idea generator tables use a dice to select at random  1 of 6 

plot ideas from each of the 3 columns. Then combine them to create the plot 

line for your short story. If you do not have a dice handy, simply write down 

3 numbers each from  1-6 at random without looking at the table of plot ideas 

first.  For  example  3  6  5  you would  use  the  3rd  prompt  from  column  A,  the 



  th                                          th 

6   prompt from column B and the 5   prompt from column C. 



You can use the 365 prompts in sequence completing one a day (more if you 

wish) to build a full and diverse journal in just  15-30 minutes a day, or as an 

occasional resource to help you beat writer’s block. 



The 52 Weekly Actions. 

Feel  like  you  are  stuck  in  a  bit  of  a  rut?  Looking  to  boost  your  self- 

confidence  by  expanding  your  comfort  zone?  Or  do  you  want  some  new 

experiences  to  write  about?  Along  with  your  trusty  journal,  complete  one 

action  each week  over  the  365  days  to  make  the  next  52 weeks  of  your  life 

just that little bit more interesting. At the beginning of each week, check the 

weekly actions to receive your weekly prompt/mission to be completed over 

the 7 days. 



As  part  of  the  weekly  actions  you  will  be  asked  to  occasionally  complete  a 

photography prompt. Keep your camera or camera phone with you and keep 

an  eye  out  for  any  opportunities  to  take  as  many  interesting  photos  of  the 

subject  as  you  can.  Interpretation  of  the  prompt  word  is  totally  up  to  you. 

Then report back to your journal with your favourite  1-3 photographs. 



You can use the photography prompt list as a source of photography subject 

ideas at anytime. 



The Quotes. 

I  have  collected  and  ordered by  subject  over  400  quotes  and  proverbs  to  be 

used  as  an  extra  source  of  inspiration,  wisdom  and  starting  points  for  your 

journal writing practice. I am a self-confessed quote addict. You too? 



Note  to  the  digital j ournal  writers:  All  of  the  prompts  and  actions  in  this 

book  are  applicable  to  those  using  a  journaling  app  on  a  computer,  smart 

phone or. Just keep in mind whenever you are prompted to glue something in 

to  your journal  simply  take  a  photograph  of  it  and  add  to  the journal  entry. 

Remember to back up often. 

                   The Tips & Tricks 



“Look inside yourself and you’ll find a world of things (a world of your 

                own experiences) worth writing about.” 

                              - Bette Freene 

Journal Size & Style 



 This is a  completely personal  choice, as your journal will need to be a place 

 you  are happy to write in,  carry  and be  seen in public with. Ask yourself  do 

 you  prefer  a  blank  page  or  do  you  need  lines  to  keep  your  words  from 

 looking like they have been on a night out? Can the paper handle the type of 

 pen you want to use without bleeding through? Do you prefer a journal to be 

 stitched together like a book or spiral bound? 



 Do  you want  your journal  to  have  an  image  on  the  cover  or  do  you want  it 

 plain?  Are  you  planning  on  customizing  the  cover  with  images  you  want? 

 Do you want a ribbon to mark your  current page? An  elastic  strap to keep it 

 shut? 



 Spend  some  time  at  a  bookstore  or  stationers  and  get  a  feel  for  as  many 

 journals  and  notebooks  as  you  want.  Having  worked  in  a  stationary  store 

 before, I know it is around the notebooks where people  spend the most time 

 (there  and  the  glittery  gel  pens).  Picking  one  journal  up,  putting  it  back, 

 picking it back up, then back down, picking up another and so on.  So do not 

 worry  about the  staff wondering  if you  are  acting  suspiciously, they will be 

 used to it. 



 The most popular journal  size we  sold was  around A5 paper  size  (148mm x 

 210mm).  I  too  personally  prefer  the  A5  as  they  are  easier  to  carry  around, 

 they  are less intimidating to  get  started with  and look more like the journals 

 from the  movies  once  complete.  I have  experimented with  a  lot  of  different 

 journals  over  the  years  and  my  personal  favorite  is  the  Large  Moleskine 

 Ruled Notebook because it is lined, has a back pocket and an elastic strap. 



 If the journal you have chosen does not have a pocket in the back, glue in an 

 envelope  of  a  slightly  smaller  size  to  your journal  on  the  inside  of  the back 

 cover.  This  way  you  can  collect  ‘bits  and  pieces’  as  you  go  to  be  added  to 

 your journal pages at a later time. 

Commit To Your Choice. 



 Whichever you choose or if you decide to use one you have already bought. 

 Commit to  it.  This  is  now the journal  you  are  going to  use  for the  next  365 

 journal writing  days.  You will  probably  go  through  more  than  one  over  the 

 next year  so you  can  experiment with  another  style  for your next  one if you 

 wish. 



 Just  do  not  stop  and  start  again  in  another  journal  because  you  are  not 

 ‘feeling it’. This is it. 

Why Make The Time? 



 Making  the  time  to journal  can  be  difficult, jobs  need  doing,  children  need 

 feeding,  dogs  need  walking.  Writing  in  the  evening  can  be  a  great  way  to 

 clear the mind but can be interrupted by unplanned nights  out, temptation to 

 watch  a  great  TV  show  or the  day  could  of been  so  long, the  last thing  you 

 want to do write when all you want to do is crash out. 



 So  I make the  effort to journal  first thing in the morning. Well it used to be 

 an effort at first, as I used to hate mornings (really hated mornings) but now I 

 feel like I have cheated myself of something if I don’t do it. 



 Like with exercise it is too easy to dismiss it as something  ‘I don’t have time 

 for’  or  ‘I’m  too  tired’.  So  I  like  to  think  of journal  writing  like  mining  for 

 precious  stones.  Sometimes  it  is  going  be  easy  then  at  times  it  will  feel 

 difficult  and  you  will  face  thoughts  and  emotions  you  would  rather  keep 

 buried,  but  by  digging  deep  and  clearing  the  dirt  and  clutter  you  will  find 

 your diamonds. 



 Your  shiniest  diamonds  are  going  to  be  moments  of  clarity,  acceptance, 

 closure,  creativity,  ideas,  direction  and  purpose.  They  are  why  we  should 

 make the time. 

Journal O’Clock 



 If you to want to journal first thing but find it difficult to wake up when you 

 are  still  not  done with  yesterday,  this  is  a technique  I  created  through  many 

 trial and errors to make myself more of a morning person. 



 Use two alarms, one  set for the time you actually want to  get up at, then the 

 other for 30 minutes before the first. The first alarm to go off will be by your 

 bed and you can turn it off for a guilt free 30-minute lie in. The second alarm 

 to  go  off  will  be  by  your  bedroom  door,  now  you  are  up.  Stay  up.  Even 

 though  your  bed  will  be  calling  you  back.  Go  into  the  kitchen  and  make 

 yourself  a  drink  to  wake  yourself  up  with.  Now  for  the  best  part,  get  back 

 into bed with your journal. The next 45 minutes are yours and yours alone to 

 journal in bed. 



 Open this book  and your journal  and  go with it.  It will  get your mind  going 

 for the day and I have found for myself the benefit of journaling first thing is 

 that  although  we  are  slower  physically  in  the  morning  (lots  of  yawning, 

 stubbing toes on the corner of the wall etc) our minds are pretty sharp as the 

 events  of  the  day  have  not  cluttered  them  up  yet.  There  is  probably  a 

 scientific study somewhere backing this up. 



 Once  you  have  finished  your  daily journal writing  you  could  spend  the  rest 

 of your Journal O’clock time flicking through your journal, writing out your 

 list of to-dos for the day or reading a chapter of a book. 



 Example of my routine: 

 6:00- Alarm by bed for 30 minute lie in. 

 6:30- Alarm by bedroom door, get up and make coffee. 

 6:35- Get back into bed for journal writing and reading. 

 7:15- Get on with the rest of my day. 



 Now  how  much  better  does  this  sound  compared  to  starting  your  day  by 

 throwing  your  alarm  clock  off  of  the  wall  because  you  are  convinced  the 

 people in charge of time have got things horribly wrong and you should still 

 have  another  4  hours  of  sleep  due.  Rushing  around  the  house  while  still 

 getting  ready,  eating  breakfast  while  putting  on  your  shoes  and  telling 

 yourself the daily lie of “I’m going to wake up earlier tomorrow”. 



 Give the Journal O’clock routine at least 7 days to see if it works for you. Of 

course  journaling  at  night  is  a  great  way  to  get  things  off  your  mind  and 

prepare  for  a  restful  nights  sleep.  Try  both  and  see  which  works,  you 

yourself will know which is best for you. 



Keeping your journal by your bed can also be useful for 2 more reasons: 



1 For a restless  or worry filled night.  Open your journal and just  get what is 

on  your  mind  out  onto  the  paper, better to  let  your journal  deal with  it  than 

have it going around your head all night long. 



2  For  moments  of  night-time  genius.  How  many  times  have  you  thought  of 

an amazing idea at night but instead of turning on the light and getting up to 

make a note you’ve told yourself  “I’ll remember it in the morning”.  Only to 

wake up remembering you had an idea, but you have no clue what it was. 

The Fear Of The Blank Page 



 This  is  the  biggest  hurdle  many  people  face  when  wanting  to  begin journal 

 writing.  You  have  made  the  time  but  now  you  have  this  beautiful  piece  of 

 craftsmanship  sitting  in  front  of  you.  In  your  mind  you  are  picturing  a 

 fascinating journal  filled  with  thoughts,  dreams,  images  and  memories.  Yet 

 the fear of  ‘ruining it’ prevents you from even starting. 



 If  this  is  a  problem  for  you,  do  not  worry  because  I  have  included  an 

 introduction prompt to help you conquer the first blank page. 



 I  too  was  so  intimidated  by  the  blank  page  in  my  first  journal  you  would 

 have been forgiven for thinking it had snapping jaws or shouted insults at me 

 every time  I  opened it. After many months  of hesitation,  I realised my  need 

 for  perfection  was  literally   getting  me  nowhere.   So   I  now  repeat  the 

 following  mantra  to  myself  whenever  I  need  to  stop  my  perfectionist  in  its 

 tracks: 



    A DONE SOMETHING IS BETTER THAN A PERFECT NOTHING. 



 It is based on the saying  ‘done is better than perfect’, which for some reason 

 I  couldn’t  quite  buy  into,  perhaps  because  part  of  me  believes  perfect  is 

 better  than  done.  So  by  adding  ‘something  is  better  than  nothing’,  I  can 

 believe  in  that  completely.  I  write  this  on  the  page  I  feel  intimidated  by  to 

 break the ice and let it know who is in charge. After all, it is a piece of paper. 



 It  is  also  useful  to  use  in  day-to-day  life,  for  example  when  procrastinating 

 about  something  you  really  need  to  get  done,  such  as  filling  out  a  form, 

 making an important phone call, etc. 



 So if at any point over the next 365 days should you feel intimidated by your 

 perfectionist  (disguised as the fear of the blank page) write the mantra down 

 into your journal. 



 Remember you cannot ruin an empty journal by writing in it. It would be like 

 saying you ruined an empty swimming pool by filling it with water. It is not 

 something  rare  and  precious,  after  all  there  could  be  another  million  copies 

 of  the  exact  same blank journal  in  the world.  A journal was  never  meant  to 

 be empty, it was created to help you, let it. 

Give Your Journal An Identity 



 A  good  way  to  push  yourself  past  the  fear  of  the  blank  page  is  to  read  the 

 prompts  in  this  book  as  though  they  are  questions  being  asked  of  you  by  a 

 journalist  or TV talk  show presenter.  It turns your journal writing into more 

 of  a  conversation  and  also prevents you from using brief  one-word  answers; 

 after all you wouldn’t give Oprah Winfrey a one-word answer would you? It 

 also helps you write more because it  feels like  someone is  actually listening 

 to your words. 



 Give  your  journal  a  name  to  address  it  by  or  you  could  pretend  you  are 

 writing to a friend, a family member, a historical figure, a fictional character, 

 a celebrity  or business personality you admire or  even to your higher-self or 

 higher  being  of  your  choice.  Anyone  or  anything  that  helps  you  open  up. 

 You  could  even  address  your  answers  to  me  if  it  helps,  you  can  read  the 

 about me to put a face to the questions. 



 Another way to ensure you gain the most possible benefit from your practice 

 is to  aim to  fill  an  entire page  in your journal per prompt.  This will prevent 

 you  giving  short answers and increase the likelihood of the prompt  sparking 

 an idea or memory. It also creates a more interesting keepsake and remember 

 you are digging for diamonds. 

Titling, Dating & Tagging 



 At the top  of  every  entry write down the prompt question  or just the prompt 

 question number so you can refer back over them. On the outside top corner 

 of  each  page  note  the  date  and  on  the bottom  outside  corner  tag  the journal 

 entry  with  a  #hash-tag.  For  example  if  the  entry  is  about  your  parents  you 

 could  add  #Family  #Mom  #Dad  etc.  This  makes  flicking  back  over  your 

 journal easier, rather than having to scan over every page you can just look at 

 the bottom of each page to see what it was you wrote about. 



 Once  you  have  finished  a  journal  (great  feeling)  be  sure  to  label  the  spine 



                                                                                       st 

 with a date. For example if you wrote in the journal from the  1   of February 



                     th 

 2013 to the 20    of  September  2013 you would write  01/02/ 13 –  20/09/ 13.  It 

 just helps for future reference and you can build up a nice ordered collection 

 on your bookshelf (is that my borderline OCD talking again?). 

You This Read Wrong 



 Do  not  worry  about  your  spelling,  grammar  or  punctuation  being  perfect. 

 Your  journal  writing  is  not  going  to  be  assessed.  Just  let  loose  and  let  the 

 words  run  free without the  fear  of the  grammar police pulling you  over  and 

 ruining your flow. 

For Your Eyes Only 



 Even with  an  amazing hiding  space  for your journal  (if you  feel  like hiding 

 it), the  fear  of people  finding your journal  and reading  something  about you 

 or  them  they  might  not  like  is  enough  to  make  you  drop  your  pen  and  bin 

 your journal  right  now.  So whichever journal  size  you  decided  on,  measure 

 one  page   and   note  the   dimensions   somewhere   in  the  back   for   future 

 reference. 



 With   this   information    browse    through    some    magazines,     catalogues, 

 newspapers  and  cut  out  images  and  pages  that  catch  your  eye.  Cut  them  to 

 size and take 5, fold them half and keep them in the back pocket or envelope 

 in your journal. These  can be used to  cover  over  any pages where you have 

 vented  about  someone  or  written  something  you  would  rather  no  one  else 

 ever   read.  Scribble   over   your   words   and   simply   glue   the   magazine 

 page/image over the journal page. 



 So you will feel better for getting things off of your chest, you do not need to 

 worry about anyone seeing it and you have a nice image in your journal. 



 AnothertechniqueIoccasionallyuseistowritewithnospacesitcanfeelquitestrangewritingliketh 

Get Messy 



 Use your journal as a space to get creative, messy and experimental. Some 

 suggestions are: 



 Prepare pages with a bit of paint for some colour before writing on them. 

 Paint on pages just for the sake of it; enjoy spreading the paint around the 

 page. 

 Create collages; images you are drawn to, things you want or collections of 

 images of the same color etc. 

 Fill a page with colorful sweet wrappers. 

 Fill a page with rubber stamp prints. 

 Cover a page with an image pulled from a magazine and use it as a 

 background for a journal entry and write on top of it. 

 Finger painting. 

 Become an impromptu fashion designer and sketch out some ideas. 

 Spread paint around a page using an old gift card then using the edge of the 

 gift card write into the paint to reveal the page beneath. Page size quotes 

 look great like this. 



 Have fun. It adds texture to your journal and gives it a  ‘crunch’ when closing 

 it.   Note:   I   personally   find   acrylic   or   poster   paints   work   better   than 

 watercolours,  as  watercolour  paints  can  soak  through  most  standard journal 

 paper types. 

Lost & Found 



 Hopefully  this  will  never  be  needed  but just  in  case,  on  the  inside  cover  of 

 your  journal  stick  in  a  small  envelope  with  a  $10  note  inside  with  a  small 

 note saying: 



     “Please use this money to p ost my j ournal back to me at (name and a 

    work address) . It would mean the world to me and p lease keep any 

    change for y ourself. Thank y ou for y our act of kindness. ” 



 Seal the envelope and write on or next to it: 



     “If y ou have found my j ournal p lease op en this envelop e ”. 



 This  may  seem  unnecessary  at  the  start  of  your journal-writing journey  but 

 once  it  is  filled  with  memories,  ideas  and  dreams  the  $10  will  seem  like 

 nothing compared to having your priceless personal keepsake returned. 

Picture Perfect 



 When  adding  photos  to  a  journal  entry  it  can  be  tempting  to  add  a  lot 

 together but you will end up with more of a photo album than a journal. You 

 should  be  selective  (pretend  you  are  an  editor  of  a  magazine)  and  only  add 

 one  or two to illustrate the  entry.  If you  can’t resist  adding more,  glue in  an 

 envelope  onto  a  page  and  keep  them  together  that  way  or  make  a  small 

 collage of images. 



 Keep  a  piece  of  card  to  scale  of  a  photo  size  you would  like  to  add  to  your 

 journal  in  the  back  pocket.  Then  when  you  know  you  want  to  add  a  photo 

 you  can  draw  the  outline  and  write  around  it.  I  use  a  4”  x  2.5”  template 

 because  I  can  fit  8  photos  onto  an  A4  sheet  of  photo  paper.  Also  drawing 

 around  business  cards  and  sticking  in  Post-It  notes  can  be  a  good  way  to 

 make space for a photo you wish to add later. 



 We tend to leave our photographs trapped inside our digital cameras, phones 

 and computers. So on payday why not buy (or on special occasions ask for) a 

 gift voucher for a photo print  shop  or for wherever you buy your printer ink 

 and photo paper from. 



 This  way  you  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  release  your  photos  and 

 physically  hold,  add  them  to  your  journal,  share  and  keep  them  for  future 

 generations.  Imagine  if  your  parents  did  not  have  that  amazing  box  of 

 random family photos. Do you have half as many physical photographs? 

Flashbacks 



 Use your journal to record  any fleeting memories.  Include  as much  detail  as 

 you  can  recall.  You  do  not  need  to  remember  the  specifics  like  the  date  or 

 time of the memory, just the details of the moment. Imagine they are like the 

 ‘flashbacks’  characters  in  movies  and  TV  shows  have  to  build  their  back- 

 stories. 



 Simply start an entry with I remember when… 

Gratitude Journal 



 Even  though  a  number  of  the  prompts  in  this book  are  gratitude based why 

 not  boost  the  feel  good  benefits  of  your journal  writing  practice  by  writing 

 down  1-3  things  you  are  grateful  for  after  every journal  entry.  They  can  be 

 things you have, have experienced or feel grateful for simply existing so you 

 can one day enjoy them. Some areas to pull from are: 



    > Experiences 

    > Food & Drink 

    > Health & Body 

    > Material Goods & Services 

    > Money & Success 

    > Nature 

    > Passions & Interests 

    > People 

    > Places 



    “Whatever you appreciate and give thanks for will increase in your 

                                          life.” 

                                   - Sanay a Roman 



 Also  do  not be  afraid to repeat  gratitude  entries.  I used to be  so hung up  on 

 the idea  of having to have  completely unique  entries, until  I realized it is  all 

 about  what  you  are  feeling.  If  you  are  feeling  grateful  for  something  again, 

 write it down again. Gratitude is gratitude, simple. 

Inspirational Tokens & Mementos 



 A list of things to keeping adding to your journal: 

    > Your photographs 

    > Old family photographs 

    > Photobooth strips 

    > Flyers 

    > Business cards 

    > Appointment cards 

    > Recipes 

    > Magazine articles 

    > Postage stamps 

    > Quotes, Prayers or words of wisdom 

    > Handwritten letters 

    > Thank you notes 

    > Postcards (whenever you are somewhere new, post yourself a postcard) 

    > Letters or emails of good news 

    > Advice from books 

    > Images from magazines, catalogues and brochures that catch your eye 

    > Drawings 

    > Doodles 

    > Seat placement name cards 

    > Name cards from conventions and networking events 

    > Images of things you want to own or experience 

    > Greeting cards 

    > Funny & amusing images 

    > Invitations 

    > Travel tickets 

    > Hotel key cards 

    > Concert, movie & theatre tickets 

    > Maps 

    > Examples of typography you like 

    > Receipts from restaurants & bars you enjoyed. 



 In fact anything flat that you find interesting or inspiring. You do not need to 

 know why you find it so interesting, just keep it. You never know one of 

 these little tokens could be the starting inspiration point for something big. 

 Plus they add some texture and visual impact to your journal. If something 

catches your eye but is not flat or  ‘glueable’ take a photograph of it to glue in 

later or maybe draw it. 



If something like a magazine or blog article is too big, you can fold it once 

over, then again and glue one side to the page. It will then open up full size 

when you want. Alternatively summarize the key points of the article into 

your journal. For blog articles note the website URL into your journal, like a 

really retro (pen & paper) bookmarking tool. 

Year-long Photography Challenge Checklist 



 Your photography mission (should you choose to accept it) is to over the 

 next  12 months see how many of the following you can photograph. Stick 

 the photographs into your journal. 



    > A sunrise 

    > A sunset 

    > Horses 

    > The ocean 

    > A forest 

    > A wild open space 

    > An ice-cream sundae 

    > Fireworks 

    > The view from your bed 

    > A wise looking tree 

    > A bird in flight 

    > A jumping cat 

    > A sleeping dog 

    > A self-portrait using a photo booth 

    > A celebrity 

    > A city skyline 

    > Colorful flowers 

    > Street art 

    > A portrait 

    > A group portrait 

    > The view from a window in your home 

    > A busy dance floor 

    > The flag of your country blowing in the wind 

    > A castle, palace or state building 

    > A breathtaking view 

    > Dancers 

    > The contents of your bag laid out 

    > A baby animal 

    > A large crowd 

    > A flower or plant in 3 stages of its life; seed, sprout and in full bloom 

    > A rollercoaster 

    > A historical landmark 

> Moving water 

> A kiss 

> A home baked cake. 

> A market stall 

> A portrait of a stranger 

> A Christmas tree 

> A cocktail 

> A swimming pool 

> A spider’s web first thing in the morning 

> Clouds 

> Someone you love 

> A thing you love 

> A rainbow 

> A snowman 

> Rain on the window 

> Bokeh 

> Something yellow 

> Something blue 

> Something green 

> Something red 

> Something pink 

> Something orange 

> Something black 

> Something white 

> Something you really want 

Basic Prompts 



 Here are a few simple but really useful journal prompts to add to the back of 

 your journal as a quick on the go resource: 



    How are you feeling? 

    What do you need to do? 

    What is not sitting well with you? 

    If only … 

    I am loving... 

    Tell me about a few things that happened today/yesterday. 



 End of week review: 

    What did you do? 

    What went well this week? 

    What did you learn? 

    What are your goals and intentions for next week? 



 These prompts  can  also be used  as  an  alternative to  any  of the  365  prompts 

 you do not want to use or feel do not apply to you. 

                 Hello There Blank Page 



The first page, “so white and pure like fresh snow, it would be such a shame 

to write on it” I hear you say. So we aren’t going to, you can stick an 

inspiring image onto the first page at a later date but right now we are going 

behind it’s back, literally. 



Flick to the next page and now let us conquer this double blank page spread 

by writing out the following to set out your intentions for next year of your 

life. Write them in a simple list format or randomly around the pages. Either 

way remember, a done something is better than a p erfect nothing. 



Over the next 365 days I give myself permission to… 

   play 

   rest 

   love 

   vent 

   grow 

   shine 

   learn 

   explore 

   simplify 

   color outside of the lines 

   be loved 

   be strong 

   be daring 

   dream big 

   be grateful 

   help others 

   be creative 

   laugh more 

   ask for help 

   be successful 

   accept myself 

   try new things 

   be determined 

   create my own life 

   be kinder to myself 

   repeat myself if I am not heard 

   repeat myself if I am not heard 

   keep an open mind 

   rise above negativity 

   let go of past hurts & regrets 

   celebrate my daily achievements 

   grab new opportunities with both hands 



Congratulations! The blank page has been defeated and you have set the tone 

for the upcoming year. Ready? Great, now onwards to the next 365 days. 

         The Prompts 



“If I don’t write to empty my mind, I go mad.” 

               - Lord By ron 

1 



What  does  ‘happiness’  mean  to  you?  Would  you  describe  yourself  as  a 

naturally happy or an unhappy & worried person? Tell me about a time when 

you  felt  really  happy  and  about  a  time  when  you  made  someone  else  feel 

happy. 

2 



 Create  a  list  of  resolutions  you  would  like  to  keep  over  the  next  365  days. 

 Write  as  many  as  you  can.  Now  circle  the  3  that  mean  the  most  to  you  and 

 for each one make a promise to your journal: 



I p romise  to  (blank) .  I  want  to  do  this  because  achieving  this  would  mean 

 (blank) . My reward will be (blank) . 



I p romise  to  (blank) .  I  want  to  do  this  because  achieving  this  would  mean 

 (blank) . My reward will be (blank) . 

               Dedication 



               To Jack Starkey , 

      for valor and extraordinary love, 

and to the writing kids of Brewster, New York 
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Section One 



  Liftoff 

                                  CHAPTER 1 



                           A Running Start 



THIS  IS A  BOOK  about writing fiction. But it  should help you write  anything: 

e-mails, essays, greeting cards, love letters, skywriting. 

  Pick  one  of  the  options  below  and  use  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  story.  You 

can  revise  the  sentences  a  little  or  a  lot  to  make  them  work  better  for  you. 

Feel free to change the names and to turn boys into  girls or vice versa. Write 

for at least twenty minutes. 

  Oh, and have fun ! 



   I have one green eye and one brown eye. The green eye sees truth, but the 

  brown eye sees much, much more. 

   The ghost was eating a peanut butter and jelly sandwich. 

   “Be nice,” my father said. “After all, he’s your brother.” 

   I am the most famous twelve-year-old in the United States. 

    Jason  had  never  felt  so  foolish  before,  and  he  hoped  he’d  never  feel  so 

  foolish again. 

    If  somebody  didn’t  do  something  soon,  they  were  going  to  have  a 

  catastrophe on their hands. 

    Alison  was  the  runt  of  the  family,  born  small  and  ill-favored,  and  by  the 

  time she was thirteen, she was still small and ill-favored. 

    It  was  a  witchy  house:  the  low-slung  roof;  that  quiet  gray  paint;  those 

  squinting,  shuttered  windows;  and  the  empty  porch  rocker  that  rocked, 

  rocked, rocked day and night. 

   The first time I saw  Stephen, he painted a hex sign on my right arm, and I 

  couldn’t move my fingers for three hours. 

   Ms. Fleming’s wig had gone missing. 



  Okay,  you’ve  done  it.  Congratulations!  If  you  haven’t  finished  your  story, 

save it so you can work more on it later. If you have finished, also save it. 

  At this point if you want to  go back  and use  one  of the  other beginnings to 

write another story, please help yourself. Two stories are better than one, and 

three  are better than two.  If you like, you  can write ten  stories,  or  double up 

and write twenty ! 

  Now here are a few rules for this book and for writing: 



 1. The best way to write better is to write more. 

 2. The best way to write better is to write more. 

 3. The best way to write better is to write more. 

 4.  The  best  way  to  write  more  is  to  write  whenever  you  have  five  minutes 

  and wherever you find a chair and a pen and paper or your computer. 

 5.  Read!  Most  likely  you  don’t  need  this  rule.  If  you  enjoy  writing,  you 

  probably  enjoy  reading.  The  payoff  for  this  pleasure  is  that  reading  books 

  shows you how to write them. 

 6.  Reread!  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  reading  a  book  you  love  over  and 

  over. When you do, the words get inside you, become part of you, in a way 

  that words in a book you’ve read only once can’t. 

 7.  Save  everything  you  write,  even  if  you  don’t  like  it,  even  if  you  hate  it. 

  Save  it  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  years.  I’m  serious.  At  that  time,  if  you 

  want  to,  you  can  throw  it  out,  but  even  then  don’t  discard  your  writing 

  lightly. 



  That last rule needs  explaining.  I used to think, long  ago, that when  I  grew 

up, I’d remember what it felt like to be a child and that I’d always be able to 

get back to my child self. 

  But I can’t. 

  When you become  a teenager, you  step  onto  a bridge. You may  already be 

on  it.  The  opposite  shore  is  adulthood.  Childhood  lies behind.  The  bridge  is 

made of wood. As you cross, it burns behind you. 

  If  you  save  what  you  write,  you  still  won’t  be  able  to  cross  back  to 

childhood.  But  you’ll  be  able  to  see  yourself  in  that  lost  country.  You’ll  be 

able to wave to yourself across that wide river. 

  Whether or not you continue to write, you will be glad to have the souvenirs 

of your earlier self. 

  The three items below aren’t rules; they’re vows. Say them aloud. 



                                THE WRITER’S OATH 

  I promise solemnly: 



1. to write as often and as much as I can, 

2. to respect my writing self, and 

3. to nurture the writing of others. 



  I accept these responsibilities and shall honor them always. 

                                   CHAPTER 2 



                  Why I Wrote This Book 



WHEN  I WAS ABLE to make writing my  full-time job,  I  felt like the luckiest 

person  on  the  planet.  So  I  decided  to  share  my  luck  and  teach  a  creative 

writing workshop in my hometown as a volunteer. 

  I’ve  been  doing  it  for  many  years  now,  and  it’s  made  me  feel  more 

fortunate  than  ever.  I’ve  loved working with  the  kids who’ve  come  to  me.  I 

feel privileged to know them. 

  They’re  part  of  the  reason  for  this  book.  In  teaching  writing,  I’ve  learned 

more about how I write, more about the way fiction happens, more about the 

ways my writing gets into trouble and the ways my students’ writing gets into 

trouble. I want to share what I’ve learned with as many kids as I can. 

  I write fiction for lots of reasons. One is p ower. I’m in charge when I write. 

So are you. You create the world of the story. You make the rules. 

  I  write  to  tell  myself  a  story  or  to  tell  it  to  the  child  reader  I  once  was, 

because I know what she would have liked. I write to change an old story and 

tell  it the way  I think  it  should be told.  Most  of  all,  I write to  find  out  about 

myself. You learn what you’re made of when you write. You amaze yourself 

by making a joke or writing something truly creepy. Huh ! you think. I didn’t 

know I could do that. 

  When I write, I make discoveries about my feelings. This example is a little 

sad, so get ready. 

  My  father  died  in  1986,  when  I  was  thirty-eight,  and  my  mother  died  in 

1987.  In  1989, before  any  of  my work had been published,  I wrote  a picture 

book titled Dave at Night about an orphan boy who is sent to an orphanage to 

live. In real life, my father had been an orphan who grew up in an orphanage. 

In  my  story the boy has  magical  dreams  about  a  couple whose  son has  died, 

and they have magical dreams about him. The couple and the boy meet when 

they’re  awake  and  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The  couple  adopts  the  boy, 

and they all live happily ever after. 

  No one would publish the picture book. I expanded it into a novel, and still 

no  one would publish it.  Eventually  I put it  aside  and wrote Ella  Enchanted. 

After Ella had been accepted for publication, I sent the novel version of Dave 

at Night to my editor. 

  She rejected it, too, but she asked me to consider revising it. I hadn’t looked 

at it in a few years, so I reread it—and got a shock. 

  When  I  wrote  the  book,  I  was  still  grieving  intensely  for  my  parents.  I’d 

thought  I  was  writing  about  my  father  the  orphan.  But  when  I  reread  it,  I 

realized the orphan I’d been writing about had been me! It was I who missed 

my parents so much, I wanted a new set. 

  I was hugely  grateful  for the insight.  Before,  I hadn’t understood the  depth 

of my feelings, but now I do. And writing got me there. 

  I was able to rewrite the book, and this time my editor accepted it. 



  Writing time! 

  Write  a  story  about  a  main  character  who  finds  a  diamond  necklace  on  a 

seat in his school bus. 

  That’s  the  idea,  but  if  you  need  to  change  it  for  the  story,  feel  free.  If  the 

necklace  turns  into  a  hat  that  enables  the  wearer  to  hear  people’s  thoughts, 

that’s  okay.  If  the  school bus  seat  turns  into  a  seat  in  a  movie  theater,  that’s 

okay, too. Go where your story takes you. 

  Have fun ! 

  Save what you wrote. 

                                   CHAPTER 3 



                                    Shut Up! 



WHEN I WAS A KID, I didn’t want to be a writer. I wanted to be an actor, or a 

painter  like  my  big  sister.  I  gave  up  the  acting  idea  because  I  thought  I  was 

too  short  to  be  a  star.  I  kept  on  painting  and  drawing,  though.  I  graduated 

from college and began to work for the New York  State government, helping 

people on welfare find jobs. In my spare time I painted and drew. 

  But  if  a  painting  I  began  wasn’t  suitable  for  framing  in  the  first  fifteen 

minutes—and  it  rarely was—I’d  start  hearing  chatter  in  my  head  that would 

go  something  like  this:  “That’s  lousy.  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing. 

You’re no kind of painter. You stink.” 

  Obviously this critic in my head was not letting me be a happy painter. 

  Nowadays when I visit schools, I ask kids if they ever hear that faultfinding 

chatter  while  they’re  trying  to  do  something  creative.  In  every  grade  lots  of 

hands go up. When I ask adults, their hands go up, too. 

  Where does this impossible-to-please chatter come from? 

  It’s born out of and feeds on a certain kind of criticism. Only a certain kind. 

It  doesn’t  come  from  the  teacher who  says  that  you  used  a beautiful blue  in 

the  lower  left  corner  of  your  painting,  and  that  if  you  use  the  same  color  in 

other  places,  the  blue  will  make  the  eye  move  around  the  page.  It  doesn’t 

come  from the  friend who  asks you to  clarify why your main  character yells 

at his best friend. That kind of criticism is helpful, and you learn from it. 

  The  criticism  that  sets  off  the  chatter  isn’t  helpful.  It  attacks.  It’s  not  on 

your  side.  It  belittles  you.  Somebody  tells  you  you’re  not  smart  enough  to 

understand a complicated idea.  Somebody  else  says you have many abilities, 

but art (or music or math) is not among them. Another somebody announces, 

“You just don’t have a way with words, dear.” 

  For  some  reason  people  grab  on  to  such  statements.  We  believe  them  and 

let them into our hearts and brains. 

  When   I  was  little,  my   father   said   something  pretty  wacko.  He   said, 

“Women   can’t   sing.”   Now  you   and   I   know  that  there   are   legions   of 

wonderful  female  singers.  When  my  father  made  the  remark,  I  had  records 

(CDs hadn’t been invented yet) with lovely female voices on them. 

  If  I had named  some  of these  singers, my father would have  said,  “They’re 

the exceptions that prove the rule.” 

  I don’t know what a good answer to that would have been. But I didn’t need 

a good answer for him. I needed a good answer for me. 

  I believed  him.  To  this  day  I’m  self-conscious  about  singing.  I  let  a  stupid 

remark rob me of the enjoyment of singing. 

  Anyway,  I  kept  painting  and  drawing.  Eventually  I  took  a  class  in  writing 

and   illustrating   for   kids  and   discovered   that    I  hated   the   illustrating 

assignments  and loved the writing  ones. The  chatter was  quiet when  I wrote, 

letting me like what I came up with. 

  These  days  the  chatter  sometimes  starts  up  while  I’m  writing,  but  I  can 

usually make it pipe down. I tell it to let me finish, and then it can say what it 

wants.  By  the  time  I’m  done,  it’s  come  over  to  my  side,  and  it’s  turned 

helpful. 

  You  can  do  the  same.  You  can  tell  that  grumbling,  griping  chatter  to  shut 

up ! It’s not an authority. It doesn’t know any more than the part of you that’s 

doing the creating. 

  This  is  imp ortant.  Every  time  you  decide  one  of  your  ideas  is  no  good  or 

you  tell  someone  that  something  you  wrote  is  bad—every  time  you  do  that, 

you’re  letting  the  chatter  win,  and  you  pay  a  big  price.  The  price  is  your 

creativity,  which  is  part  of  who  you  are.  When  you  let  the  chatter  win,  you 

hack  away  at yourself. You  stamp  down your joy, your  freshness, the  riches 

of your nature. 

  We  who  continue  to  be  creative—we  who  battle  that  chatter—are  heroes. 

Our  stories  will  get  written  and  told,  our  paintings  will  be  seen,  our  songs 

will be heard. 

  So shut up , chatter! 



  Writing time! 

  Do one or both of these exercises: 



   Turn someone you dislike into an animal. It can be a camel or a caterpillar 

  or  any  kind  of  animal.  Describe  the  animal.  Tell  what  happens  to  it  in  a 

  story. 

 Think  of  a boy  and  a  girl you know.  Picture them  as  adults.  Imagine they 

are  forced to marry  each  other. Write what their lives would be like. Write 

their dinner-table conversation on their first anniversary. 



Have fun ! 

Save what you wrote. 

                                   CHAPTER 4 



                                     Eureka! 



I AM LIVING PROOF that you don’t have to have lots of ideas to be a writer. 

  I  get very  few  ideas, but when  I  get  one,  I  don’t  let  it  slip  away.  I write  it 

down,  and  even  if  I’m  working  on  something  else,  I  spend  a  little  time 

thinking about the new idea and writing out my thoughts. 

  Some  of  you  may  get  lots  of  ideas,  too  many  maybe.  I  wish  I  had  your 

problem. 

  But even if you get too many ideas, you can work on only one of them at a 

time,  maybe  two  at  a  time.  Okay,  maybe  three.  But  that’s  it.  The  thing  is, 

don’t  be  fickle.  Don’t  abandon  a  story  just  because  a  wonderful  new  idea 

knocks  on  your  brain,  begging  to  come  in.  Write  the  new  guy  down  and  a 

paragraph or two about it. Then go back to your work in progress. 

  I  don’t  have  a  special  author  way  to  get  ideas.  My  ideas,  I  suspect,  come 

from  the  same  places  as  your  ideas:  from  experiences  I’ve  had,  from books, 

from  movies,  from  dreams,  from  friends,  from  conversations.  Some  of  your 

ideas  probably  come  from  school  assignments.  And  sometimes  your  ideas,  I 

bet, seem to pop up out of nowhere. Mine do, too. 

  I  get  my  best  ideas  in  the  shower,  because  I’m  so  relaxed  there.  I  also  get 

ideas when  I’m  doing  something  repetitive  and boring,  especially  something 

physical. If I peeled a hundred potatoes, I’m sure I’d have a few ideas by the 

time I was done, and maybe one would be for what to do with so many naked 

potatoes! 

  Relaxation, repetition, and rhythm let the mind fly free. 

  But what if you think you don’t have any ideas at all? 

  Not to worry. 

  Just sit in a chair and stay there. Pick up a pen or pencil and a pad, and start 

writing.   Or   start   tickling   your   computer   keys.   That’s   all.   Ideas   aren’t 

necessary. 

  So what do you write? 

  Well, you can write, “I have no ideas.” That’s fine. You can write down all 

the  fun  things  you  could be  doing  if  you weren’t  sitting  there writing  stupid 

nonsense.  That’s  fine,  too.  I’ve  written  junk  like  that  many  times.  Here’s  a 

snippet  of  junk  from  my  notes  for  my  book  Fairest  when  I  was  making 

myself do some free writing: “This is a stupid exercise. It’s painful to type at 

this pace. My thumb hurts.” 

  Let your mind go, and write what you’re thinking. You can write about why 

you like to write  and maybe why you hate it right now. You  can write  about 

your best friend’s dog and what you think of the color of your eyes. 

  You see, writing down your meanderings gets something started deep in the 

recesses of your brain. That distant part of your mind knows that you want to 

write stories or poems or plays and not endless jabber, and it will get to work. 

It  may  take  a  while.  You  may  have  to  write  this  stuff  for  hours  or  days  or 

weeks, but  eventually that  subterranean part  of your brain will  come through 

and begin to send you ideas. 

  Then  you  have  an  obligation.  You  have  to  work  with  the  ideas  your  brain 

sends. You have to use some of them or one of them. That buried, productive, 

brilliant  part  of  you  wants  to  be  thanked,  and  you  thank  it  by  using  what  it 

sends. If you don’t, it will go back to sleep. 

  You  may  be  able  to  prime  the  idea  pump.  While  you’re  writing junk,  you 

could jot  down  story possibilities.  I’ve  done that. Here  are  some that  I wrote 

down once when I was having idea trouble: 



   Camp. 

   New school. 

   Escape from bad situation. 

   Unpopular girl in all-girls’ school. 

   Kid wants to be something her parents don’t want her to be. 

    Overprotective  family.  Picks  child’s  friends.  Child  is  drawn  to  kids  not 

  picked.  Child  feels  obligation  to  parents.  Feels  the  pain  of  their  lives. 

  Stratagems so parents don’t know. 

   Fictional book about Jane Austen, which would be a lot about writing. 



  By the way, if you like any of these ideas, use them. 

  You  could  write  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  stories  you  like  to  read.  You  could 

write  a  sentence  or two  about your  favorite book. You  could write  about the 

possibility of writing a similar tale and what that tale might be. 

  Or  you  could  write  down  qualities  of  people,  such  as  mean,  friendly, 

gossipy,  generous.  Then  you  could  write  about  how  you  might  use  these 

qualities to create characters. 

  If you write this sort of thing, you can even graduate your writing. You can 

stop thinking of it as junk and start calling it notes. 

  But junk  works,  too,  and  I  need  to  write junk.  I  write  plenty  of  notes,  but 

I’ve never stopped writing junk. 



  Writing time! 

  Let’s try what I’ve just said. Write down twelve new story ideas right now. 

Don’t expect them all to be good. What you want are twelve ideas, good, bad, 

or  blue  with  pink  stripes.  If  twelve  don’t  arrive  immediately,  write  junk  or 

notes till you’re done. 

  Have fun ! 

  Save what you wrote. 

                                 CHAPTER 5 



                             Getting into It 



WHEN  YOU  START  writing  a  story,  all  the  beginning  needs  to  do  is  get y ou 

into  the  story—only  you  and  nobody  else.  It’s  too  early  to  worry  about 

drawing the reader in. At this point it’s  a waste  of time to keep rewriting the 

beginning to make it better. If something marvelous pops out, that’s nice. But 

if  it  doesn’t,  it  doesn’t  matter.  When  you  finish  the  story  and  go  back  to 

revise it, your beginning is likely to change. 

  Even  if  you’ve  figured  out  your  whole  story  in  advance,  and  you  know 

everything  that  will  happen,  your  beginning  still  may  change.  By  the  time 

you’ve completed the first draft, you’ll have an idea of what’s important and 

exciting to open with. 

  I  often  start  by  writing  information  that  I  have  to  know  but  the  reader 

doesn’t.  I  don’t  realize  this  while  I’m  doing  it.  Here’s  an  example  from  my 

first draft of The Fairy ’s Return: 



    When Robin was fifteen his family began to believe that he had become a 

  simp leton. If  they  had  known  the  truth  they  would  have  been  certain  he ’d 

  become a comp lete idiot. 

    The  truth  was  that—although  a  baker ’s son  had  no  business  doing such 

  a  thing—he ’d  fallen  in  love  with  Princess  Lark,  heiress  app arent  to  the 

  kingdom  of  Biddle.  Robin  wasn ’t  even  heir  app arent  to  the  bakery .  That 

  honor  belonged  to  his  oldest  brother  Nat.  A nd  Robin  wouldn ’t  ever  be 

  baker ’s  first  assistant  either. Robin ’s  next  older  brother Matt  would  hold 

  that  p osition.  Someday  Robin  would  be  baker ’s  second  assistant,  which 

  was hardly a title at all. 



  These  paragraphs  don’t  appear  in  the  final  book,  but  I  had  to  write  them, 

and then I was able to discard them. Here’s the final, much-revised beginning 

of The Fairy ’s Return: 



   Once up on a time  in the kingdom of Biddle a baker ’s son and a p rincess 

 fell in love. This is how it came about— 
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ABOUT THE PUBLISHER 

INTROD UCTION 



Poetry,  like  any  art,  requires  practice.  It’s  easy  for  us  to  accept  the  idea  of 

practice  when  we  think  of  a  painter’s  figure  studies  or  the  sounds  coming 

from  the  hives  of  practice  rooms  in  a  conservatory.  But  since  we  consider 

ourselves  already  fluent  in  language,  we  may  imagine  that  talent  is  the  only 

requirement  for  writing  poetry.  Talent,  certainly,  is  essential,  but  so  are 

curiosity,  determination,  and the willingness to  learn  from  others. Writing  is 

solitary work, but most poets would argue, as they have here in exercise after 

exercise,  that  the  aspiring  poet  must  apprentice  him  or  herself,  must  master 

the elements of language, the complexities of form and its relation to subject, 

the  feel  of  the  line,  the  image,  the  play  of  sound,  that  make  it  possible  to 

respond  in  a  voice  with  subtlety  and  range  when  he  hears  that  music  in  his 

inner ear, or she sees in the world that image that’s the spark of a poem. 



This book is a compilation of suggestions for practice in the art of poetry. It’s 

for anyone interested in writing poetry, whether alone or in a class. We want 

to  give  you  the  chance  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  insight  of  a  wide 

range  of  poets who  are  also teachers  of poetry. A  source book  for writers  of 

all  levels,  as  well  as  teachers  who  are  looking  for  fresh  approaches,  The 

Practice of Poetry is intended to  sketch  out the  contours  of  apprentice work, 

from the “scales” to the large personal and formal questions raised by the act 

of  writing.  It’s  a  collection  of  memorable  commentaries  by  practitioners  of 

the art as well as a “how-to” workbook. 



When  we  first  set  out  to  collect  these  exercises,  we  had  in  mind  a  slender 

volume that would  supplement the many  fine texts  and  anthologies  currently 

available.  Most  texts,  while  admirably  covering  the  basics  of  how  to  read 

poetry,  do  not  provide  specific  suggestions  for  how  to  write  it.  Therefore, 

teachers  of  poetry  writing  have  always  designed  inventive  and  challenging 

ways  to  help  students  explore  language.  Our  task  has  been  to  collect  these 

exercises,  these  meditations  and  suggestions  for  practice,  and  make  them 

available  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.  We  want  to  give  aspiring  poets, 

whether  or not you’re  actually  enrolled in  a writing workshop, the  chance to 

listen  in  on  a  variety  of  poets  as  they  teach  what  they  know  about  how  to 

prepare  for  that  moment  in  language when the  angel  comes  and taps  you  on 

the shoulder. 



We  asked hundreds  of poets to  share with us their favorite writing  exercises. 

Although we  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  interest, we were unprepared  for the 

extraordinary range  of work we  received, both  in  number  (hundreds),  and  in 

ingenuity. To our delight, the exercises were as different from one another as 

is  the  work  of  the  writers  who  produced  them,  and  they  covered  just  about 

every  aspect  of  poetry  writing,  from  how  to  get  started  to  sophisticated 

technical    problems.     The    contributors    were     extremely     generous     and 

nonproprietary.  The  overall  feeling  was  one  of  a  community  enterprise— 

everyone was curious about what others would have to offer, and enthusiastic 

about  the  idea  of  having  the  material  gathered  in  one  place.  It  soon  became 

clear that  The Practice of Poetry was  going to be much bigger, much juicier, 

than we first imagined. We were especially pleased by the commentaries that 

accompanied the exercises. In them, one can observe the poet’s mind at work, 

inviting  the  reader  to  participate  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  act  of 

writing, and the pleasures, frustrations, and challenges of teaching. 



The  exercises  in  this  book  are  extremely  various  in  approach,  style,  and 

content,  and  cover  a  great  deal  of  territory.  Some  of  them  aren’t  necessarily 

intended  to  result  in  p oems.  A   good   exercise   serves   as   a   scaffold—it 

eventually   falls   away,   leaving  behind   something   new   in   the   language, 

language that now belongs to the writer.  Sometimes, this new thing will be a 

real  poem.  In  any  event,  exercises  can  result  in  a  new  understanding  of  the 

relation  of  image  to  meaning,  or  a way  into  the  unconscious,  perhaps  a way 

of  marrying  autobiography  with  invention,  or  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 

various  kinds  of  structures,  ways  to  bring  a  dead  poem  back  to  life,  a  new 

sense  of  rhythm,  or  a  slight  sharpening  of  the  ear.  Exercises  can  help  you 

think  about,  articulate,  and  solve  specific  creative  problems.  Or  they  can 

undermine  certain  assumptions  you  might  have,  forcing  you  to  think—and 

write—beyond  the  old  limitations.  If  an  exercise  leaves  you  better  equipped 

to  write  the  next  poem,  then  it  has  done  its job.  If  it  leaves  you  with  a  seed 

that  might  develop  into  a  poem,  then  that’s  a  fringe  benefit.  And  if  you 

manage to get a real poem straight out of the exercise, then you are probably 

a  poet  and  likely  to  have  found  your  way  to  that  poem  regardless,  although 

the exercise may have sped up the process a little. 



Good  exercises  are  provocative,  challenging,  and  often  entertaining.  A  good 

exercise will engage you on at least several levels, and should necessitate the 

breaking  of  new  ground.  To  the  beginning  student,  who  may  be  intimidated 

by the blank sheet of paper (as all of us are from time to time, whether or not 

we  care to  admit it), they provide  a way to  enter the mysteries. For the more 

advanced student, they can keep pushing back the frontiers. And if you’re the 

maverick  who’s  already  a  poet,  you’ll  write  your  own  poem  in  sp ite  of  the 

exercise. 



                              ABOUT THE BOOK ’S ORGANIZA TION 

A  glance  at  the  Contents  will  reveal  our  basic  scheme:  the  exercises  have 

been  grouped  by  area  of  inquiry  rather  than  by  level  of  expertise.  We’ve 

found  that  many  exercises  travel  gracefully  from  one  level  to  another. 

Besides, who’s to say what’s difficult for whom? 



Each  exercise  consists  of the  assignment, just  as the teacher would  give it to 

his  or  her  students,  followed  by  a  brief  commentary.  Exercises  designed  for 

groups are indentified in the Contents as well as in the text. 



The  exercises  have  been  divided  into  seven  parts.  The  first,  “Ladders  to  the 

Dark,”  explores  various  means  of  launching  a  poem  onto  the  blank  page. 

“Write  down  these  signals  from  the  unconscious,”  Carol  Muske  tells  us. 

“Writing  is  an  intuitive  process;  we  must  trust  our  intuition.”  And  then,  as 

Thomas  Lux  writes,  “Figure  out  what  from  this  huge  swamp  is  potentially 

poetic material.” 



In  “The  Things  of  This World,” the book  moves  on to  consider the  physical 

world  of  the  senses  and  the  use  of  concrete  objects  (“the  possibility  of 

‘speaking’ in images”—Roger  Mitchell)  and the relation between image  and 

metaphor,  which  is  “both  precisely  concrete  and  richly  suggestive,  both 

utterly mundane and mysterious at the same time” (T. Alan Broughton). 

The  third  part,  “Who’s  Talking  and  Why?,”  begins  with  suggestions  for 

developing   aspects   of  voice.   “The   exercises   I  have  liked  best,”  writes 

Christopher Gilbert, “call for some transformation of the self. Too often when 

we begin writing we are limited by the self-importance we give our feelings.” 

Following the  set  of  exercises  on voice is  a  group  addressing the problem  of 

subject matter: What can a poem be about? Here, you’ll discover a liberating 

array  of  ways  to  think  about  the  poet’s  relation  to  subject  as  well  as 

suggestions   for   avoiding   clichéd   approaches,   from   Rita   Dove’s   “Your 

Mother’s Kitchen” and Garrett Hongo’s “Not  ‘The Oprah Winfrey  Show ’” to 

Sandra  McPherson’s  notion  that  “maybe  we  should  start  with  what  we’re 

afraid to write.” 



The  fourth  part,  “Truth  in  Strangeness,”  is  concerned  with  developing  (or 

reconnecting  with)  the  nonrational  part  of  the  mind.  Take  a  hypothetical 

intelligence  test,  says  Alberta  Turner,  but  answer  it  “by  picking  out  all  the 

most wrong  answers.”  Or make  a  “homophonic translation” from  a language 

you  don’t  know  (Charles  Bernstein),  or  invent  your  own  “impersonal”  or 

“objective” method for extracting linguistic units (Jackson Mac Low). 



Next  is  “Laws  of  the  Wild,”  a  part  designed  to  sharpen  your  sense  of 

structural   possibilities.   Deborah   Digges   reminds   us   of   William   Carlos 

Williams’s  definition:  “A poem is  a large  or  small machine made  of words,” 

and  suggests  that  Heidegger’s  model  of  “block,  pillar,  slab,  and  beam”  may 

be   as   useful   to   poetry   as   it   is   to   philosophy.   Whether   dealing   with 

“Opposites”   (Stuart   Dischell)   or   “Writing   Between   the   Lines”   (J.   D. 

McClatchy), these  exercises will  expand  your  sense  of the  possible  shapes  a 

poem can take. 



In part  6,  “Musical  Matters,” there  are numerous invitations to  sharpen  aural 

skills.  This  ear  training,  useful  for  both  formal  and  free  verse,  directs  your 

experimentation   with   rhyme,   lineation,   and   rhythm.   Exercises   such   as 

Richard  Jackson’s  “Shall  We  Dance?”  or  Susan  Mitchell’s  rhyme  lesson 

“Emotion/Motion/Ocean/Shun”  are  engaging  ways  to  approach  matters  that 

might  otherwise  be  perceived  as  overly  technical  or  dry.  At  the  end  of  this 

part  is  a  series  of  nontraditional  assignments  in  traditional  forms  from  some 

of the poets who write  so well in forms themselves: Agha  Shahid Ali, Judith 

Baumel, Dana Gioia, Andrew Hudgins, Molly Peacock, Thomas Rabbitt. 

In  part  7,  “Major  and  Minor  Surgery,”  we’ve  gathered  the  expertise  and 

advice  of  many  poets  on  the  subject  of  revision.  These  pieces  range  from 

specific  assignments—Daniel  Halpern’s  “Writer’s  Block:  An  Antidote”  or 

Stephen  Dunn’s  “Stealing  the  Goods”—to  brief,  poignant  reflections  on  the 

subject by Lynn Emanuel, Donald Justice, Stanley Plumly, and others. 



We  have  tried  to  make  the  book  as  adaptable  as  possible.  Although  it’s 

divided  into  parts,  we  encourage  teachers,  students,  and  writers  working 

alone  to  use  it  as  a  sort  of  cookbook  rather  than  as  a  prescribed  course  of 

study. A teacher could use the book to design a class in any number of ways: 

working sequentially through it, selecting exercises to clarify or enlarge upon 

points  raised  by  the  students’  reading  and  discussion,  or  even  using  it  as  a 

source  of  “prescriptions”  to  be  given  individually  to  students  when  they 

encounter  a  problem  or  need  a  new  challenge  or  direction.  And  enterprising 

poets not in school could use the book to teach themselves. 



We  have  not  attempted  to  present  a  complete  overview  of  every  problem, 

question,  and  concern to which  an  exercise might provide  an  answer.  Such  a 

book  would  be  a  million  pages  long  and  growing,  since  new  exercises  are 

constantly being invented. If you’re interested in metrics, for example, you’ll 

need  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 

history of prosody. 



Because  The  Practice  of  Poetry  is  not  an  anthology,  one  of  its  essential 

features  is  an  appendix  (p.  263)  that  lists  all the  published works  referred  to 

in  the  text.  Teachers  will  probably  want  to  provide  the  class  with  a  good 

anthology that includes much of this material, and they should also encourage 

students  to  use  the  library   (almost  any  book  is  accessible  through  the 

interlibrary loan system). Also, a number of mail-order bookstores carry most 

of the poetry books mentioned (see Appendix A, p. 260). 



We  hope  that  this  book  will  make  the  diets  of  students  richer  and  more 

various,  that  it  will  add  surprising  and  intriguing  new  ingredients  to  the 

course plans of teachers, and that it will provide the solitary tiller in the fields 

with  some  excellent  company. Writing,  as  anyone who’s  ever tried it knows, 

is  a  profoundly  lonely  pursuit.  It’s  something  that  happens  in  the  private 

space  between  the  writer  and  the  language.  But  apprenticeship  takes  many 

forms,  among  them  the  garnering,  absorbing  (and  rejecting!)  of  advice  from 

other  writers.  We  hope  that  The  Practice  of  Poetry  will  enable  a  reader  to 

eavesdrop  on  a  great  variety  of  poets  as  they  teach,  and  that  the  writing  it 

inspires will be  full  of  sparks,  a  few  of which  may  even  start  some  of  those 

fires we call poems. 

FIRST WORDS 



                                     A nn Lauterbach 



Pretend you have never been told anything about poems or poets. In place of 

that  pretense,  try  to  recall  a  very  early  experience  you  had  of  reading  or 

hearing  language  that  interested  or  excited  or  confused  or  enlightened  you. 

Maybe it was something you overheard, or something someone else read, or a 

comic-book, or a sign on a billboard. Now write about that experience, trying 

to describe what about the text got to you and why. 



This assignment is motivated by my desire to trigger your initial awareness of 

language, whether written or spoken, without the pressure to impress anyone. 

I want to engender a sense of how individual and how essentially solitary our 

relation  to  words  is,  and  to  elicit  responses  that  testify  to  a  fundamental 

diversity  of  experience.  In  my  writing  classes,  I  had  begun  by  asking  each 

student  to  sp eak  about  his  or  her  interest  in  literature  and  language,  and  the 

replies were remarkably flat and homogeneous, usually presented in terms of 

a  social  (i.e.,  “my  third-grade  teacher  really  liked  my  poems”)  rather  than  a 

private  encounter.  Few  students  mentioned  books  or  individual  poems  they 

had read or heard; the answers seemed guarded and not particularly germane. 

When  I  changed  it  to  a  written  assignment,  each  student  was  permitted  to 

retreat   and   inspect   his   or   her   attachment.   The   answers   were,   in   fact, 

extremely varied and interesting, ranging from a mother’s spoken prayer over 

a crib to the arduous process of learning English in a foreign country (Japan). 

This  exercise  helps  set  the  tone  and  terms  for  thinking  about  the  ways  in 

which reading and writing are intimately linked. 

NOT-SO-A UTOMA TIC A UTOMA TIC-WRITING EXERCISE 



                                         Thomas Lux 



The  point  of  this  exercise  is  to  gather  and  then  to  cull,  extract,  from  a  large 

pile  of  stream  of  unconsciousness  or  automatic  material  the  one  or  two 

ounces of goods that then might be applied to the writing of poems. 



General Rule: Be prepared to do this exercise every day and if possible more 

than  once  a  day  for  at  least  ten  days.  It  can be  done  at  any  time  (even  at  its 

lengthiest  it will  not  take  more  than  about  twenty  minutes) but  it  sometimes 

works better  if  it  is  done when  one  is,  for  example, tired,  or just waking up, 

or  agitated,  or  elated,  etc.  In  other  words,  when  one’s  synapses  might  be  a 

little askew, when one is not feeling most “average.” 



                                            RULES: 

1.  Start in the upper left corner of a page and write without stopp ing for  a  set 

period of time or until you reach a certain predetermined point on the page. It 

works better to use a typewriter because it is faster and also less of a physical 

strain,  but  it  can  also  be  done  by  hand.  Keep  it  short,  particularly  at  the 

beginning:  five to  seven minutes per  exercise,  a page maximum.  Remember: 

once  you  start  writing  do  not  stop .  Try  to  write  concretely,  sensorially,  in 

images.  Do  not  worry  about  “sense,”  do  not  think,  pay  no  attention,  at  this 

point, to grammar, punctuation, etc. 



2. When the predetermined point on the page is reached or the allotted time is 

up, remove the paper from the typewriter. Do not read it. Put it away . 



3.  Do  these  exercises  until  you  have  approximately  the  equivalent  of  ten 

single-spaced typed pages.  Gradually lengthen the time for  each  exercise but 

never more than twenty minutes or so. 

4. Once you have the ten pages, read through them all and underline anything 

that  seems  in  any  way  interesting,  fresh,  weird,  reverberant.  Trust  your 

instincts.  Some  of  the  material  will  be  strange,  scary,  truly  bizarre.  If  you 

have  followed  the  above  rules,  you  will  not  even  remember  having  written 

most of it. 



5. Pull out these underlined fragments. Correct spelling, punctuation, etc. The 

fragments  will  probably  range  from  single  words  to  word  couplings,  to 

images,  to  passages  running  three  to  four  lines  long.  Type  the  fragments 

double-spaced  (so you’ll have room to make hand-written revisions).  Maybe 

you’ll  have  one  to  two  pages  of  these  fragments  now,  out  of  the  ten  with 

which you began. Number the fragments. 



6. Repeat rules 4 and 5, this time being a harder editor regarding what is truly 

interesting,  loaded,  fresh,  etc.  Change,  add  to,  or  cut words  from  fragments, 

listening to them a little for what they might be suggesting, where they might 

be  trying  to  lead  you.  Now  you  might  have  less  than  a  page  of  these 

fragments,  maybe  1  or  2  percent  of  all  the words  originally written,  a  dozen 

fragments say. Renumber them. 



7. Read them, listen to them:  somehow numbers  1, 4,  7,  9,  for  example, will 

seem  to  belong  together,  be  thematically/emotionally  linked.  Ditto  numbers 

2,  3,  8.  Some  might  not  seem  to  be  connected  to  others  but  might  seem  to 

contain  some  seed  of  a  poem,  a  title,  a  rhythm,  etc.  Some  might  be  just 

beautiful, enigmatic orphans. 



8.  Put the  fragments that  seem to belong together  on  a page  and use them  as 

psychic  notes  to  a  poem.  Make  the  conscious  connections,  put  all  the  sweat 

in, do whatever work necessary to write a poem. Good luck. 



The  point  of this  should be  obvious: to tap  into  unconscious  material,  figure 

out what from this huge swamp is potentially poetic material, and then to use 

it,  add  to  it,  change  it,  etc.  Instead  of  beginning  a  poem  with  a  memory  or 

experience, you begin with something less obvious, less literal, and try to find 

what it was  about it that made you write it in its  first, roughest  form. This is 

not  automatic  writing  as  the  surrealists  used  the  term.  For  them,  the  poem 

existed  after  the  completion  of  rule  1.  Nor  is  this  exercise  a  method  for 

writing  poems,  a  formula—it  is  simply  an  exercise  of  discovery,  a  way  of 

coming  at  the  process  of  writing  a  poem  that  may  help  writers  write  poems 

they did not know they wanted or needed to write. 

TRANSLA TIONS: IDEA TO IMA GE 



                                         (FOR A GROUP) 



                                        Carol Muske 



This is an exercise I’ve tried with students from preschool to MFA programs, 

mainly to prove that the mind does not “think” in abstractions. 



I’d like you all to shut your eyes and I’ll say a word. Open your eyes and tell 

me  what  you  “saw.”  For  example,  if  I  say  “justice,”  you  may  see  the  lady 

with  the  scales  or  a  judge  with  a  gavel  or  a  courtroom.  This  is  the  mind’s 

“translation”  of  an  idea,  an  abstract  concept  to  a  mental  picture,  an  image. 

The mind does this naturally. 



For example: 



   LOVE           hearts, a loved one’s face 

   DEATH          coffin, grave, tombstone 

   SELF           mirror, photo, conehead 

   SOUL           votive fire, black-eyed peas, god’s eye 



Please  write  down  your  “images.”  Be  honest  about  what  you  “see.”  Don’t 

worry  if  you  see  a  Brussels  sprout  when  I  say  “self”—your  mind  is  telling 

you  something. It’s making a connection, which may not be readily apparent 

to you. There is no such thing as a non sequitur, the mind always has logic; it 

might  not  be  obvious  logic,  but  the  mind  has  its  reasons  for  connecting  two 

seemingly unlike notions. 



Let’s “track” this process a little bit. I once gave this exercise to first graders. 

A  little  girl  responded  to  the  word  Happ iness  by  writing,  “I  feel  like  a  big 

orange  sun is  coming up inside my body.”  I  asked her to  continue  following 

this  stunning  visual  presentation,  and  she  described  the  sun  heating  up  her 

toes,  her  shins,  ascending  through  her  body,  blazing  out  of  her  head  “like  a 

sunflower,”  and  rising  into  the  sky,  where  it  became  a  “second  sun”  that 

pulled “the real sun” into it like a “black hole.” Not bad. 



Regarding  the  “Brussels  sprout”  syndrome,  the  process  is  the  same.  If  I  say 

“self”  and  you  see  a  Brussels  sprout,  continue  to  interrogate  that  image  and 

write  down  the  next  image  that  it  inspires,  and  the  next.  You  may  find  that 

you  are  “tracking”  the  ignition  of  a  poem—let’s  say  you  see  a  hand  picking 

up  the  broccoli,  or  a  toy  next  to  it.  You  recognize  the  hand  as  yours,  your 

hand  as  a  child,  you  begin  to  enlarge  the  frame,  you  see  it’s  you  as  a  baby 

eating  broccoli  for  the  first  time,  conscious  of  being  a  separate  (perhaps 

suffering!) being. Or the images keep coming and stay mysterious. That’s OK 

too,  but  keep  the  record,  write  down  these  signals  from  the  unconscious. 

Writing is an intuitive process; we must trust our intuition. 



The poet  alone may  find  “Translations”  a rewarding  solo  exercise,  given the 

often  hermetic  nature  of  the  evolving  imagery  and  the  frequent  attendant 

feeling  of  unexpected  personal  revelation.  Or,  on  a  lighter  level:  personal 

“etymology”  is  fun;  it’s  exciting  to  track  words  to  their  surprising  sources 

and can be an effective writer’s-block breaker. 



Here  is  a  list  of  “abstractions”  displayed  in  four  columns,  to  enable  the  solo 

poet to play a kind of translation “solitaire.” 



The idea is investigation:  follow the thread back through the labyrinth to the 

literal  referent  (Minotaur?).  Give  yourself  five  minutes.  Pick  a word,  at  first 

glance,  from  each  column,  then  write  down  all  the  non  sequitur  images  you 

get  for  each  one.  See  where  this  takes  you.  See  what  connections  occur 

among  the  columns.  Circle  the  words  that  seem  most  vivid  and  evocative, 

that  seem to reverberate with intention. Take  another five minutes. Try these 

words  in  lines.  Experiment;  allow  your  intuition  to  lead  you.  Don’t  frighten 

yourself; trust what comes up. If you want to try a kind of solitaire, you could 

use  all  the  listed words  in  a  kind  of  nonassociative  narrative—place  one  list 

over another, try to connect these dissimilar progressions. 

DREAM NOTEBOOK 



                                    Maxine Kumin 



Keep  a  dream  notebook  in  which,  on  awakening,  you  record  whatever 

fragments  or  scenes  you  can  recall.  Do  this  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 

weeks, or longer. Don’t expect the material to be linear or rational, just write 

down  whatever  you  can  manage  to  assemble.  Some  of  your  dream  content 

may be so bizarre and/or embarrassing to your waking self that you’ll censor 

it on the spot. That’s fine. This is not meant to be psychotherapy. What you’ll 

begin  to  see  are  the  ellipses,  the  gaps  between  dream  “frames,”  the  abrupt 

shifts   in  characters   and   chronology.     Once   you    see   how    easily   your 

unconscious  mind  free-associates,  you  may  be  able  to  carry  this  technique 

over to your conscious state. 



Not  every  dream  will  be  useful,  but  thinking  through  or  trying  to  “solve”  a 

dream  may  on  occasion  lead  directly  into  a  poem.  Think  of  this  as  an 

experiment and be grateful for what you get. 



The  editors  comment:  What  we  remember  from  our  dreams  can  provide 

useful  models  upon  which  to  base  fresh  strategies  for  poems,  since  dreams 

rarely  follow  merely  logical  or  tidy  narrative  progressions,  yet  they  often 

seem to have an emotional wholeness. There’s much to be learned, too, from 

the  imagery  of  dreams—surprising, vivid,  sensual—and  from their  linguistic 

playfulness (we often dream in puns). As a direct line to the unconscious and 

an  antidote  for  literal-mindedness,  our  dream  life  provides  us  with  private 

invented worlds that we must  approach  slantwise, with the indirection  of the 

unconscious  itself.  But  dreams  have  a  way  of  leaving  things  out,  too, 

reminding  us  of  the  power  of  whatever’s  missing:  the  image  expected  but 

withheld, the pervading presence of something left unsaid. 

TEN-MIN UTE SPILL 



                                        Rita Dove 



Write  a  ten-line  poem.  The  poem  must  include  a  proverb,  adage,  or  familiar 

phrase  (examples:  she’s  a  brick  house,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue 

sea,  one  foot  in  the  grave,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  don’t  count  your 

chickens  before  they  hatch,  someday  my  prince  will  come,  the  whole  nine 

yards, a needle in a haystack) that y ou have changed  in some way , as well as 

five of the following words: 



cliff                                     blackberry 

needle                                    cloud 

voice                                     mother 

whir                                      lick 



You have ten minutes. 



This  exercise  is  an  adaption  of  one  I was  given  as  a  creative-writing  student 

during  my  undergraduate  years.  I  usually  write  the  words  on  the  board  and 

spend  a  few  minutes  inviting  the  class  to  suggest  proverbs  to  put  on  the 

board,  though  I  also  encourage  students  to  use  another  adage  if  it  occurs  to 

them.  I  announce  the  time  limit  as  the  very  last  thing,  and  while  they  are 

gasping,  I usually tell them  not to worry  about making poetry—just put it in 

lines and write whatever comes into their heads. 



I  think  you’ll  find  the  results  consistently  astonishing.  In  the  list  are  “buzz” 

words like  mother,  needle, cliff  as well  as  several words that  can  function  as 

verb  or  noun.  There’s  a  nice  balance  between  fuzzy,  dreamy  words  (cloud, 

whir)  and  concrete,  vivid  ones  (blackberry ,  needle) .  The  saying  is  there  to 

give  you  a  unit  of  American  speech,  a  homespun  rhythmic  line  to  spin  off 

from.  If  you  don’t  freeze  immediately  in  terror—and  the  ridiculously  short 

time allotment usually allays panic, since you know it’s impossible to write a 

poem  in  ten  minutes,  right?—what  tends  to  come  out  are  scary  and  wild 

chunks of psychic landscape. 

A UCTION: FIRST LINES 



                                          (FOR A GROUP) 



                                      Michael Waters 



Write  a  line  of  poetry  that  seems  to  be  an  opening  line.  Be  prepared  to 

discuss  why  your  line  is  a  first  line  rather  than  a  line  that  might  function 

equally  well  in  a  different  context,  and  to  describe  the  poem  you  envision 

following  your  line  in  terms  of  ideas  and  form  (stanzaic  structure,  meter, 

rhyme scheme, length, tone, etc.). Then be prepared to give your line away. 



In  class,  each  student  reads  his/her  line  and  discusses  its  possibilities.  Other 

students offer suggestions—what sort of poem they see burgeoning from that 

opening  line,  and  why.  These  suggestions  constitute  their  bids.  Then  the 

author  of  the  line  agrees  to  give  it—no  strings  attached  and  forever—to  the 

student  whose  suggestion,  enthusiasm,  or  oddball  approach  most  pleases 

him/her. The next week the students bring in their drafts, each beginning with 

a “purchased” opening line, for discussion. 



“Writing  poetry  used  to be  easy,”  Louis  Simpson  has  half-joked.  “‘The  stag 

at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill’/got  you  off  to  a  running  start.”  Fortunately,  this  is 

no longer true. Many  students have told me that they have trouble beginning 

a poem, that they don’t know how to get started. This exercise is designed to 

give  you  that  start,  in  part  by  relieving  you  of  the  burden  of  literary  self- 

consciousness.  “The  first  line  is  a  commitment,”  exclaimed  Robert  Frost.  It 

anticipates—no,  requires—the  lines  that   follow.   So  the  task  is   simple: 

attempt to complete the poem. The poet cannot choose to do otherwise. 



A good opening line triggers a series of responses, additional lines that surge 

forward like ocean  swells, unstoppable.  Suddenly the poet is  swimming with 

possibilities,  anxious  to  chart  each  direction.  Working  alone,  the  poet  might 

free-associate,  jotting   down   line   after   line  without   regard   for   narrative 

continuity,  logic,  or  craft.  Simply  allow  whatever  comes  to  mind  to  find  its 

way  onto  the  page.  Then  consider  each  line—its  evocations,  its  particular 

music.  Which  line  crooks  its  finger  to  beckon?  In  which  line  have  you 

already begun to immerse yourself? 

“ONLY CONNECT” 



                                     Sy dney Lea 



Select three  entries from your journal, no two dated within four days  of  each 

other, and discover in verse the connection among them. 



Example:  On the  6th  of  May, you  saw two  dogs locked in their love  act, the 

larger  female  dragging  the  male  around  by  his  member;  on  the  10th,  you 

broke your toe; on the  14th, it snowed out of season. Okay: Go for it. 



In  your  daily  journal,  enter  “things  that  stop  you  in  your  tracks,”  with 

minimal  editorialization  or reflection. The three  entries  on which you’ll base 

the poem should be well removed from one another, so that we won’t have a 

bossy  idea,  a  package,  a  summary.  (For  isn’t  the  prime  defect  in  most 

beginning verse its yen to report on experience, rather than artfully to suggest 

the mind/heart in p rocess of experience?) 



A  Premise:  Most  writers  write,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  find  out  what 

their current obsessions are. 



A  Problem:   Many  writers  have  been   (mis)educated   into  believing  that 

literature’s  aims  are  abstract  or  philosophic;  thus  their  greatest  block  is 

(quote) “I couldn’t come up with an idea.” Dogs, snow, toes: huh ? 



A Remedy :  “Couldn’t  come  up  with  an  idea”?  Well,  good!  Aprioristic  ideas 

make for writing of no vigor. Poetry is not—as my friend Bill Matthews once 

quipped—criticism  in  reverse. A  poem’s  aim  isn’t to  start with  a  conclusion 

and  then  disguise  it,  so  that  somebody  smart  can  find  the  (quote  again) 

“hidden  meanings.”  My  exercise,  accordingly,  should  liberate  you  from  the 

mere  ideational  into  material  more  properly  your  own:  personal  idiom,  for 

starters,  and  a  whole  range  of  as  yet  unarticulated  intellectual/emotional 

responses to…Life. 



Rep rise: Problem  and Remedy :  Many  academic  instructors  ask,  What  is  the 

poet  trying  to  say?  As  if  s/he  had  some  awful  throat  disease.  The  poet  who 

successfully  completes  the  above  exercise  may  answer  that  what  s/he  is 

saying  is  what  has  been  said.  (Of  course,  it  ought  to  make  some  sense:  see 

Final  Note.)  The  capital-M  meaning  of  the  poem,  that  is,  consists  exactly  in 

the language, imagination, and logic that found the connections. 



Such  formal  abilities  as  you’ve  developed  can  surely  be  part  of  your  means 

here.  You  may  elect,  say,  to  make  every  third  line  a  heptameter,  to  make 

every  fifth  one rhyme with  every  seventh.  Or maybe you’ll  do  a  quick  draft, 

count its lines, and, using the lowest common denominator as a divisor, break 

it into stanzas. Whatever. You’re free of course to cheat, the point once more 

being  to  get  the  poem  off  scratch—to  show  that  associations  mustn’t  be  too 

strenuously  willed;  that  even  though  “ideas”  inevitably  emerge  from  one’s 

poetry,  they  must  not  determine  it.  Sure, writing  is work, but  it  is  not  labor: 

however  mopey  or  melancholic  your  verse,  it  wants  to  have  included  some 

element of the playful, or else it’ll be dull for maker and reader both. 



Final Note:  Lest  all  this  sound  too  awfully  late  sixties  or  vulgar-romantic,  I 

should  add  that  I  place  great  emphasis  on  the  intellect  in  verse.  (How  could 

one  read  Spenser,  say,  and  not?)  But  intellectual  control  of  a  poem  is 

something  to  apply  after  the  materials  have  been  allowed  to  float  to  the 

surface, as I hope my exercise may help them do. 

CHANTING THE FLOWERS OFF THE WALL 



                                         (FOR A GROUP) 



                                     Christop her Davis 



A few nervous disclaimers. This exercise may seem absurd, pointless, overly 

romantic, and flaky. It comes from certain assumptions about poetry that one 

might  not  agree  with.  And  there  is  probably  a  type  of  student  to  whom  this 

might  be  offensive.  It’s  meant  to  set  a  tone  for  the  workshop  or  writing 

group, no more, no less. 



At  the  beginning  of  our  first  or  second  meeting,  I  tell  the  group  that  we’re 

going to  perform  a  kind  of  inaugural  ritual. We talk  for  a  moment  about the 

way  rhythm  in  a  poem  connects  language  to  the  body’s  nerve  endings.  We 

talk  about living inside poetry,  giving your  self  over to its voice,  sacrificing, 

if  only in  gestural ways,  self-consciousness,  self-concern, in  order to liberate 

the  primal  life  of  poetry.  We  leave  the  classroom.  We  walk  either  outdoors, 

into a nearby wooded area or the campus botanical  garden, or indoors, into a 

special  enclosed  area  other  than  the  room  in  which  the  workshop  will 

normally  be  conducted,  a  basement,  possibly.  Why  not  be  as  stagy  as 

possible?  I  light  incense.  I  set  an  alarm  clock  for  twenty  minutes.  I  say, 

“Okay,  let  a  word—any  word—fly  into  your  head.  Now  we’ll  repeat  our 

words aloud for twenty minutes, nonstop !” 



A little  discomfort  is to be  expected,  especially  during the  first  few  minutes. 

Eventually,  though,  something  stronger  grows  from  the  chanting.  I  think  it 

begins  to  grow  for  each  participant  once  he  or  she  experiences  a  kind  of 

wounding of the language, once the word randomly chosen becomes, through 

repetition,  a  “meaningless,”  alien,  entirely  sensory  sound,  (iceberg  becomes 

ey e  sp urg,  etc.).  After  that,  the  emotional  dislocation  that  had  surfaced  as 

embarrassment  is  in  harmony  with  a  dislocation  in  the  logic  of  vocalizing. 

Because the experience centers on a word, yet the emotion felt in the chanting 

has  little to  do with the  etymological,  formal tip  of the  iceberg,  a  feeling  for 

the tonal, musical values of words is stirred to life. I think, afterward, a sense 

of  poetry  as  “convulsive  beauty”  stays  with  the  group,  and  everyone  feels  a 

little  less  imprisoned  in  the  need  to  write  slick,  tightly  controlled,  “ideal,” 

processed poetry. 

AN EMOTIONAL LANDSCAPE 



                                          (FOR A GROUP) 



                                     Cleop atra Mathis 



The teacher begins by reading a poem aloud. 



1.  Listen  carefully  to  the  poem  as  it  is  read  aloud.  It’s  best  if  the  poem  is 

unfamiliar. 



2.  Afterward,  without  looking  at  the  poem,  write  down  all  the  evocative 

words you remember, or any other words that the poem triggers. 



3. Imagine a journey you might take in a real (concrete) landscape, one that is 

familiar  to  you.  Use  the  words  you  have  chosen  to  guide  your  way  into  a 

poem  in  which  you  take  that  journey,  literally  or  figuratively.  Let  the 

borrowed  language  propose  ways  to  break  through  your  familiarity  with  the 

landscape, by suggesting details, a mood, the bare bones of a narrative, a kind 

of  diction,  or maybe  even  something  as  specific  as the  name  of the place,  or 

words spoken there. 



The  poem  read  aloud  should  in  some  way  have  to  do  with  a  journey.  Two 

excellent poems are  “A Blessing” by James Wright and  “To  Go to Lvov” by 

Adam  Zagajewski. By adopting the mood and tone the poem evokes through 

its  particular  language,  you  enter  an  emotional  landscape which  is  crucial  in 

the recovery of memory. That sensibility then determines the location of your 

poem.  The  poem  might  focus  on  one  specific  incident  or  aspect  of  the 

journey, it might follow the complete route, or it might end in a place that no 

longer  exists.  After  you  have  the  first  draft  of  a  poem,  you  might  find  it 

helpful  to  “copy”  the  poem  you  heard.  Taking  the  poem  line  by  line,  you 

might model your own poem after the original by progressing  similarly from 

subject to subject, observation, metaphor, tone, etc. This is particularly useful 

in the Zagajewski poem, which follows. 



To do this exercise alone, outside of a class, read the Zagajewski poem once, 

and then put it away. Go on to step 2. 



TO GO TO LVOV 

by Adam Zagaj ewski 



   To go to Lvov. Which station 

   for Lvov, if not in a dream, at dawn, when dew 

   gleams on a suitcase, when express 

   trains and bullet trains are being born. To leave 

   in haste for Lvov, night or day, in September 

   or in March. But only if Lvov exists, 

   if it is to be found within the frontiers and not just 

   in my new passport, if lances of trees 

   —of poplar and ash—still breathe aloud 

   like Indians, and if streams mumble 

   their dark Esperanto, and grass snakes like soft signs 

   in the Russian language disappear 

   into thickets. To pack and set off, to leave 

   without a trace, at noon, to vanish 

   like fainting maidens. And burdocks, green 

   armies of burdocks, and below, under the canvas 

   of a Venetian cafe, the snails converse 

   about eternity. But the cathedral rises, 

   you remember, so straight, as straight 

   as Sunday and white napkins and a bucket 

   full of raspberries standing on the floor, and 

   my desire which wasn’t born yet, 

   only gardens and weeds and the amber 

   of Queen Anne cherries, and indecent Fredro. 

   There was always too much of Lvov, no one could 

   comprehend its boroughs, hear 

   the murmur of each stone scorched 

by the sun, at night the Orthodox church’s silence was unlike 

that of the cathedral, the Jesuits 

baptized plants, leaf by leaf, but they grew. 

Grew so mindlessly, and joy hovered 

everywhere, in hallways and in coffee mills 

revolving by themselves, in blue 

teapots, in starch, which was the first 

formalist, in drops of rain and in the thorns 

of roses. Frozen forsythia yellowed by the window. 

The bells pealed and the air vibrated, the cornets 

of nuns sailed like schooners near 

the theater, there was so much of the world that 

it had to do encores over and over, 

the audience was in a frenzy and didn’t want 

to leave the house. My aunts couldn’t have known 

yet that I’d resurrect them, 

and lived so trustfully, so singly; 

servants, clean and ironed, ran for 

fresh cream, inside the houses 

a bit of anger and great expectation, Brzozowski 

came as a visiting lecturer, one of my 

uncles kept writing a poem entitled Why , 

dedicated to the Almighty, and there was too much 

of Lvov, it brimmed the container, 

it burst glasses, overflowed 

each pond, lake, smoked through every 

chimney, turned into fire, storm, 

laughed with lightning, grew meek, 

returned home, read the New Testament, 

slept on a sofa beside the Carpathian rug, 

there was too much of Lvov, and now 

there isn’t any, it grew relentlessly 

and the scissors cut it, chilly gardeners 

as always in May, without mercy, 

without love, ah, wait till warm June 

comes with soft ferns, boundless 

fields of summer, i.e., the reality. 

But scissors cut it, along the line and through 

the fiber, tailors, gardeners, censors 

cut the body and the wreaths, pruning shears worked 

diligently, as in a child’s cutout 

along the dotted line of a roe deer or a swan. 

Scissors, penknives, and razor blades scratched, 

cut, and shortened the voluptuous dresses 

of prelates, of squares and houses, and trees 

fell soundlessly, as in a jungle, 

and the cathedral trembled, people bade goodbye 

without handkerchiefs, no tears, such a dry 

mouth, I won’t see you anymore, so much death 

awaits you, why must every city 

become Jerusalem and every man a Jew, 

and now in a hurry just 

pack, always, each day, 

and go breathless, go to Lvov, after all 

it exists, quiet and pure as 

a peach. It is everywhere. 

A JOURNEY TO NOWHERE 



                                     Susan Snively 



Write  a  poem  in  which  you  undertake  a journey  to  an  unknown  destination. 

The poem does not necessarily have to have a formal “plot,” but does have to 

leave  you,  at  the  end  of  the journey,  in  a wholly  unexpected  place:  either  in 

the midst of a strange landscape (mental and/or physical) or in the throes of a 

threatening or exciting discovery (self, other, or both). 



Begin  the  poem  with  a  predicament:  the  speaker  of  the  poem  (the  poet,  her 

surrogate,  a  fictional  narrator,  or  an  actual  person  re-imagined)  is  lost,  or 

hunting  for  something  (someone),  or  is  being  propelled  into  a  quest  against 

her will, or is on a supposedly ordinary journey that turns weird. 



Make the poem long enough (sixty-five or more lines) to make it hard for you 

to  predict  its  outcome.  It  should  be  written  in  some  kind  of  line  that  you 

follow  more  or  less  consistently  throughout  (this  may  be  regular  iambic 

pentameter, or something looser). Long verse-paragraphs suit this exercise, as 

do   six-to-eight-line    stanzas    with   informal    rhyme     schemes     (abaccbca, 

abbcacbc, etc.) or no  “scheme” at all.  Some regularity of form helps  give the 

sense that the p oem is taking the p oet  on the journey;  it works  against  a too- 

rational  and  too-orderly  plotting  by  setting  up  a  crafty,  quasi-deliberate 

momentum. 



Besides  being  fun  to  write,  this  journey-poem  is  useful  for  its  challenge  to 

your   customary   anxiety   for   closure,   an   anxiety   that   may   prohibit   the 

imagination.  As  you  write  your  way  into  a  world  created  as  you  go  along, 

you have the privilege of using  “useless” material: images that  exist for their 

own   quirky   beauty,   flotsam   and  jetsam   from   actual  journeys,   revived 

memories,  “superstitious  trash”  from  old  legends  and  stories,  dream  images 

and other nonrational arcana. 



Writing this poem  deliberately  over  a period  of  days  or weeks  allows you to 

enact the journey  on  several levels,  so that what you  see resonates with what 

you cannot explain. 



Suggested  Readings:  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  “The  Moose,”  Richard  Wilbur’s 

“Walking to Sleep,” Robert Frost’s “Directive.” 

THE FREE-LANCE M USE 



                                    A nn Lauterbach 



Imagine  you  are  a  free-lance  muse,  looking  for  work.  In  recent  years  you 

have  had  to  supplement  your  life  with  various  odd  jobs—inspiring  an  ad 

executive  at  Nissan  in  Japan,  writing  political  manifestos  for  East  German 

dissidents,  and  typing  numerous  grant  proposals.  You’re  tired  and  sad,  and 

want a real poet. Write a job description for the poet you want to inspire. 



This  assignment was  simply  an  attempt  to  get  a  sense  of how  students  think 

about  what  it  means  to  be  a  poet.  Since  I  think  of  poets  and  poetry  as 

increasingly  outside  mainstream  culture,  the  desire,  however  inchoate,  to 

write  poems  and  then,  perhaps,  to  become  a  poet  must  be  predicated  on 

something  other than usual ambitions. That is, I wanted to provide a way for 

students to begin to  explore the  social,  cultural,  and  political  implications  of 

being  a  poet,  to  notice  that  to  be  a  poet  is  not  just  a  matter  of  mastering 

technique. 



Many  of the  responses were witty,  some  predictable;  most,  it  seemed to  me, 

were  self-limiting.  One  young  man  stressed  technical  proficiency  above  all 

else—he  saw  a  poem  as  a  well-oiled  machine  having  only  to  do  with 

precision.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  of  the  legitimacy  of  open  forms,  nor 

that   poems   might   do   something   other   than   describe.   Nevertheless,   the 

discussion that resulted had the  desired  effect: to  allow the  students to begin 

to think about and examine what the role of the poet (and of poetry) might be 

in  a  consumer-driven  economy. The precarious  life  of the  “free-lance  muse” 

gave  them  an  opportunity  to  think  about  the  life  of  a  poet  as  other  than  a 

professional career. We had a very lively discussion. 
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10 Core Practices for Better Writing 

                                Introduction 



    “When I’m writing, I know I’m doing the thing I was born to do.” - 

                                   Anne Sexton 



    Words. They have the power to captivate the imagination, impart 

knowledge, express feelings, and share ideas. They are magical, and they are 

powerful. 

    A writer makes things out of words: sentences and paragraphs, essays and 

articles, books, poems, stories, and scripts. We use writing to create, 

communicate, share, and express ourselves. We use it to connect with people. 

    Writing is one of the most useful skills a person can possess. Think about 

how stories, speeches, films, and books have impacted society and culture, 

how they have shaped people's thoughts and beliefs, and you'll get an inkling 

of just how influential writing can be. 

    Everybody learns how to write. We go to school, learn our letters, 

practice reading, and eventually, we can put words on the page. 

    We aren't born writers; we become writers. 

    We all have to work at building and growing our writing abilities. 

Whether writing is a hobby or a career, if you want to be good at it, you have 

to make a commitment to it. 

    Good writing requires an extensive set of skills. We have to organize our 

thoughts and ideas, express them clearly, and compose sentences that are 

correct and make sense. 

    Great writing requires a whole lot more. An expert writer understands 

language, syntax, and context. A firm grasp on grammar and orthography is 

essential. A vast vocabulary, a talent for puns, and a knack for storytelling are 

all skills that benefit any writer. 

    There’s a lot to learn, and in order to establish the skills that every 

successful writer needs, we must develop lifelong writing habits. We must 

live the writing life. 

    It won't happen overnight, and you might have to make some sacrifices, 

but by managing your time wisely and investing in yourself and your writing, 

you'll develop good habits and core practices that lead to better writing. 



What This Book Does and Does Not Do 



    This book is for people who are ready to commit to producing better 

writing. 

    This is not a learn-how-to-write-overnight or write-a-best-selling-novel- 

in-thirty-days book. It won’t fill your head with story ideas. It won’t drill 

down into the nitty-gritty of grammar, spelling, and punctuation. This book 

won't tell you how to land an agent or get a publishing deal, nor will it walk 

you through the steps of self-publishing or marketing your writing. It's not a 

book about getting rich or famous. 

    This is the book you read before doing all that. It's for becoming the best 

writer you can be. 

    It’s also not an all-encompassing book on better writing. There are 

thousands of things you can do to improve your writing—methods, practices, 

techniques, and styles that you can adopt. As you progress with your writing, 

you’ll find some techniques and methods that work for you and some that 

don’t. 

    The concepts covered in this book are beneficial for all writers. These are 

the core practices upon which you can build to make your writing good, then 

great. Think of the practices contained in this book as seeds; if you plant 

them, water them, and nourish them, they will flourish and you will 

continually grow as a writer. If you make the time and put in the effort to 

adopt these practices, your writing will blossom. 

    The core practices described in this book are habits that any serious writer 

who becomes adept at the craft develops over time. They're not exercises you 

can do once and be done with. These are habits that will be with you for as 

long as you write, which will hopefully be for the rest of your life. 



How to Use This Book 



    It would be an impossible challenge to try and work all of these habits 

into your daily life immediately. You would become overwhelmed within a 

few days. Instead, work each practice into your schedule slowly. 

    I recommend reading through the entire book once. It’s not a long book; 

you can probably get through it in a few days. Then go back and revisit 

chapter one. Each month, revisit another chapter. Focus that month on 

adopting the chapter’s practice and making it a regular habit. Within a year, 

you’ll have adopted a writer’s lifestyle. 

    And that's exactly what this book is meant to do: help you live a writing 

life. It includes a comprehensive supply of information, tools, and resources 

that will allow you to continually and consistently develop your skills and 

talent. 

    Before you know it, your writing habits will be ingrained and you will be 

on a steady path to better writing. 



Why  I Wrote This Book 



    When I started my blog, Writing Forward, in 2007, I chose writing as the 

topic because I was passionate about writing and it’s the thing I’m best at 

doing. I had no idea that the site would help so many writers, that teachers 

would use it in their classrooms, or that I’d end up coaching other writers. 

Other than writing something I’m personally proud of, helping other writers 

has been the most rewarding aspect of my career. 

    I wrote this book because I love working with other writers and helping 

them be the best writers they can be. I especially love helping young, new, 

and beginning writers. To see writers develop, to see their work improve with 

time and effort, and to contribute to their development is incredibly fulfilling. 

    What separates the great writers from the mediocre ones is not luck or 

talent. It’s grit and determination and a lot of hard work. If you want to write 

well, put in the time, and eventually you’ll become a master. 

    If you love to write, then the work will oftentimes be enjoyable. But there 

will also be times when the work is hard or frustrating. Sometimes it might 

even seem impossible. 

    I encourage you to push through those times when writing doesn’t come 

easily, when ideas aren’t readily available, and when words and sentences 

refuse to flow and the whole process becomes maddening. 

    Always remember that the ends make the means worthwhile. 

    I hope this book will inspire you to make a conscious commitment to 

strive for better writing every day. 

    Keep writing! 



Sincerely, 

Melissa Donovan 

Founder and Editor of Writing Forward 

                                   Chapter 1 

                                    Reading 



 “If you don't have time to read, you don't have the time (or the tools) to 

                              write. Simple as that.”  

                                  - Stephen King 



    To write well, there are only two things you absolutely must do: read and 

write. Everything else will flow from these two activities, which are 

essentially yin and yang. Without each other, reading and writing cannot 

exist. They rely on one another. They are two parts of a greater whole. 

    Writing is a complex and complicated skill. While basic writing skills can 

be taught, it's impossible to teach the art of fine writing. It is possible to learn, 

but this learning is only fully achieved through reading. 

    The human brain is like a sponge. We soak up everything we observe and 

experience throughout our lives, and each thing we are exposed to becomes 

part of the very fiber of our beings. What we read is no exception. 

    You may not be able to recite all the Mother Goose nursery rhymes you 

read as a child, but they’re still somewhere in that head of yours. When a 

little voice whispers Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, there’s a good chance 

you’ll recall Jack j ump ed over a candlestick. You absorbed that nursery 

rhyme many years ago, and it remains with you always. 

    If you want to write well, you must read well, and you must read widely. 

Through reading you will gain knowledge and you will find inspiration. As 

you read more, you will learn to read with a writer's eye. Even grammar sinks 

in when you read. If you’re worried about memorizing all the rules of 

grammar, then just read books written by adept writers. Eventually, it all will 

become part of your mental makeup. 

    A well-read writer has a better handle on vocabulary, understands the 

nuances of language, and recognizes the difference between poor and quality 

writing. 

    A writer who doesn't read is like a musician who doesn't listen to music 

or a filmmaker who doesn't watch movies. It is impossible to do good work 

without experiencing the good work that has been done. 

    All the grammar guides, writing tips, and books on writing will not make 

you a better writer if you never read. Reading is just as crucial as writing, if 

not more so, and the work you produce will only be as good as the work you 

read. 



What is the Difference Between Good Writing and Bad Writing? 



    Strengths and weaknesses in a written work can be wide and varied. The 

ideas can be groundbreaking while the prose is dull. The work can be 

technically adept, demonstrating mastery of the language (grammar, spelling, 

and punctuation), but the story uninteresting. 

    Good writing is subjective. One person's favorite novel is another 

person's least favorite, and that same novel could be considered one of the 

greatest classics in the literary canon. Meanwhile, a current bestseller might 

be mocked by critics despite the fact that millions of readers have fallen in 

love with it. 

    Some readers prefer stories that say something about the human 

condition. Others like a story packed with adventure or romance. Some won't 

bother with works that aren't written in a literary style, while others don't care 

about the language as long as the information is solid or the story is 

entertaining. 

    Ultimately, you get to decide what types of writing speak to you and 

which types of writing you will read and write yourself. 

    However, if you want to produce quality work, it’s essential to read 

material that is mechanically sound. It's also necessary to explore variety in 

the work you read. 



Looking for Good Books 



    It's impossible to read everything. We have to pick and choose, but how 

do we do so when there are so many books to choose from? Do we look at 

the market and read what's selling? Do we turn to the reviewers and award 

winners? Consumer ratings online? 

    There are no rules. You'll find that your friend’s list of favorite books 

includes your favorite book but also includes your least favorite book. A 

reviewer might applaud a book you couldn’t finish because it was so boring. 

You might love a book that has hardly any reviews online. It’s all a matter of 

taste. 

    To discover your personal taste in writing, you should test all the waters 

—read a few bestsellers, check out some of the classics, and pick up a couple 

of prizewinners. Explore different forms (essays, poetry, short stories, novels) 

and various genres (science fiction, mysteries, historical fiction). 

    And listen to the fans. 

    It's easy to go online and look through reviews to find out what others 

think of a piece of writing. Sites like Amazon and Goodreads allow users and 

consumers to rate and review books. The consumer reviews often reveal just 

how differently one piece of writing can affect different people. A single 

book will have a range of ratings from one star to five stars and reviews that 

range from utter distaste to complete satisfaction. 

    I have found that consumer reviews are reliable if you cast a wide net. I 

like to see a lot of five-star ratings on a book, but I also check the lower 

ratings to see what people are griping about. If they don't like a character or 

think the plot was too fantastical, I might decide to find out for myself. If 

they complain that the text was full of typos and poorly structured sentences, 

with a plot that had no clear conclusion, I might find something else to read. 

    Many online bookstores offer also-bought lists. When you visit a page for 

a book that you enjoyed, you can see which titles other people who read that 

book also bought. That’s a good way to get a lead on similar types of stories. 

    Another option for finding good reading material is to rely on reviews 

from critics. The Internet has given rise to critics who have not studied 

literature, which is something to keep in mind. If critics have read books only 

from their favorite genres or from the bestseller list, they are not widely read. 

That doesn't invalidate their opinions, but it limits their experience. 

    On the other hand, some critics are a little too well read. Their 

expectations are so high that only a scant few books earn their approval. 

There's nothing wrong with high standards, but often these critics forget that 

a book's strengths can more than make up for its weaknesses. 

    When looking at reviews, try to find critics who have similar tastes to 

your own. You should be able to peruse their past reviews to see what other 

books they did or didn’t like and determine whether their preferences match 

yours. 

    Magazines have always published “best” lists: “The Best Way to Lose 

Weight,” “The Ten Best Films of All Time,” “The Best Way to Save 

Money,” etc. With the Internet, these lists have exploded and now appear on 

almost every website. If you're looking for a good book or other reading 

material, be wary when you shop from these kinds of lists. Always check the 

source. Is it some unknown blogger who has posted his or her favorite books 

and labeled them as the best of the best? Is it a list of most profitable books? 

For what year? All time? Is it a list of books that have withstood the test of 

time or books that are popular in classrooms? Award winners? The word best 

is used for a variety of purposes, although another word would often be far 

more accurate. Still, these lists can be hugely helpful in finding books that 

will appeal to you. 

    If you are already a fan of a particular author, read other books by that 

author, and if you can find out which authors your favorite authors enjoy 

reading, then you will probably hit the jackpot and find a treasure trove of 

reading material that you’ll like. This is true for films and music as well. Find 

out what books, movies, and music your favorite artists love and then check 

them out. A fun part of this is seeing the source of inspiration for artists you 

admire. 



Quick Tips for Identifying Good Writing 



    While many qualities of writing are subjective, there are some standard 

characteristics that universally constitute good writing: 



     • Professional writing is not peppered with typos, poor grammar, and 

      frequent misspellings 



     • Good writing doesn’t confuse the reader. If concepts that should be 

       straightforward barely make sense, there’s a clarity problem. 



     • A well-organized piece of writing flows smoothly from one scene or 

      idea to the next. 



     • The narrative has a clear, consistent, and distinct voice, which matches 

      the tone and subject matter. 



     • Sentences are properly structured, words are used correctly, and the 

      vocabulary is robust. 



     • In nonfiction, the work and its author should have established 

       credibility, and in fiction, even if the story is fantastical, it must be 

      believable. 

Reading Widely 



 “Read, read, read. Read everything—trash, classics, good and bad, and 

 see how they do it. Just like a carpenter who works as an apprentice and 

                 studies the master. Read! You'll absorb it.”  

                               - William Faulkner 



    We are like mirrors. We reflect back into the world all that we have taken 

in. If you mostly read textbooks, your writing will be dry and informative. If 

you read torrid romance novels, your prose will tend toward lusty 

descriptions. Read the classics and your work will sound mature. Read poetry 

and your work will be fluid and musical. 

    It's important to read technically adept writing so you don't pick up bad 

grammar habits, but what about voice and style, word choice and sentence 

structure? What about story and organization? How does what we read 

influence the more subtle aspects of our writing? 

    If you know exactly what kind of writer you want to be, you’re in luck. 

Your best bet is to read a lot within your favorite genre. Find authors that 

resonate with your sensibility and read all their books. 

    At the same time, you don’t want to rope yourself off from experiencing a 

wide range of styles. You might like high literature and want to pen the next 

Pulitzer-Prize-winning work of fiction. You should read the classics, of 

course, but don’t completely avoid the bestsellers. There’s a mentality among 

some writers that you should read only that which you want to write. It’s 

hogwash. Reading outside your chosen area of specialty will diversify and 

expand your skills, and you’ll be equipped to bring new techniques and 

methods into your craft. If you so choose, you’ll even be able to cross genre 

lines. 

    Everybody should read the classics, but why? The most obvious reason is 

that these works have withstood the test of time. Jane Austen, for example, 

has a huge and active fan base even though she wrote in the late eighteenth 

and early nineteenth centuries. Why are people so passionate about her work 

a hundred years later? 

    Another reason to read the classics is to engage in thoughtful discussions. 

When writers discuss their craft, they rarely use contemporary examples as a 

basis unless they're in a book club. That’s because it’s likely whoever they’re 

talking to hasn't read the same contemporary books that they have. It's a vast 

market, and while some tight-knit reading and writing groups have a shared 

literary collection to draw from, when we discuss works in a broader setting, 

such as on a panel, in an interview, or to a blog audience, we cannot assume 

that everyone (or anyone) in the group has read the same modern books we 

have. It’s more likely that we’ve all read a few of the classics; they provide us 

with common ground because many of us read the same books as school 

assignments and many of these classics are so often referenced, mentioned, 

and discussed that we read them out of sheer curiosity, to see what all the 

fuss is about. 

    Lots of young and new writers complain about the classics. They don’t 

want to waste time reading anything they don't love because there are so 

many appealing books to read. The stuff they like to read never wins awards 

and they don't want to be members of the literati. They want to wind their 

way through a good mystery novel or let their imaginations take flight on a 

space adventure. Or maybe they want to get intimate with a bit of romance. 

These genres rarely end up as classics. You'll find them on bestseller lists, but 

not on critics’ must-read lists. In a hundred years, it's unlikely anyone will 

still be reading them. 

    And many writers insist they should not have to suffer through the 

complex and dated language of Shakespeare or endure a book just because a 

bunch of academics has declared it brilliant. They know what they like to 

read, and classics don't qualify. 

    It's good for a writer to know where he or she stands in the sea of literary 

categories. While I appreciate fine craftsmanship and have greatly enjoyed 

many classics and literary works, I also have great admiration for writers who 

want to write for regular people. You know, people who just like to read and 

be entertained by a good story. I think this is a grounded and down-to-earth 

approach, and some of my favorite books have never won awards or been 

taught in a classroom. 

    But we should not dismiss such works just because they don't encompass 

what we ourselves want to write. 

    The literary elites and critics may turn their noses up at some really fun 

stories, but they have made it their life's work to analyze and dissect written 

work and to pass judgment on it. Their word isn't law, but it is reliable and 

there is a lot of work in the literary canon that will teach you about what 

constitutes good writing. Does that mean you should spend the next two years 

reading your way through Shakespeare’s entire repertoire? No. But you 

should try to work in a few classics and literary works each year, so you can 

gain an intuitive understanding of what types of stories and styles of writing 

enter the cultural canon for the long haul. 

    And it's true—the literary elites can be overbearing with their harsh 

judgments, highbrow tastes, and disdain for the common fare that is usually 

found on the bestseller lists and in the genre sections of any bookstore. But 

they know their stuff. They can identify a good turn of phrase and can 

pontificate on why another phrase is just lame. They are especially attuned to 

the richness of language and to stories that address the human condition. If 

you don't know why they gush at Austen but laugh at Twilight, then go read 

their arguments. You'll find that they have sound reasoning, even if you don't 

agree with it. 

    If you want to be a science-fiction writer, then by all means, stock your 

shelves with loads of sci-fi. Buy out the science-fiction section in your local 

bookstore. But don't seal yourself in a box, otherwise your work will become 

trite. If you're too immersed in a particular genre, your writing will feel 

formulaic and not in a good way. You'll end up playing by all the genre rules 

(and this is a key reason why much genre work is ignored by academics and 

the literary elite—it's too focused on catering to its genre and not focused 

enough on good storytelling). For example, do we need another epic fantasy 

with names that nobody can pronounce and that are oddly strewn with 

apostrophes? No, I don’t think we do. 

    So yes, you should concentrate on your genre, but don't cut yourself off 

from the rest of literature. You should read a few books outside your genre 

each year and make sure you toss in some of those classics for good measure. 



Just for Writers 



    Every time I hear someone say that books about writing are useless, I 

cringe, and not because I myself write about writing. I think it's fantastic that 

some writers can sit down and compose a masterpiece having learned the 

craft solely through reading novels or poetry. 

    But some of us like to approach our craft more methodically. Most of 

what I learn in books about writing are things I already know, but not 

consciously. And I've picked up tons of tips and techniques about the writing 

process that I otherwise never would have discovered. 

    For example, I tried writing several novels over the course of a few years. 

I researched, outlined, and promptly abandoned each project in search of a 

more exciting idea. What was killing my enthusiasm was the absence of 

mystery. Once I had a detailed outline and knew what was going to happen, 

the magic was gone and I lost interest in writing the rest of the book. 

    It was through reading a book on writing (No Plot ? No Problem! by Chris 

Baty) that I learned about discovery writing (which is often called p antsing, 

as in writing by the seat of y our p ants). It seemed incredible to me that a 

writer could sit down and draft a novel with no notes, no outline, just a 

couple of characters. But nothing else had worked, so I gave it a try. And 

finally, I finished the first draft of an entire novel. 

    I don't think it's healthy to bury your nose in books and articles about 

writing and never come up for air. If you get too immersed in studying the 

craft and the industry, you'll get locked into the dream cycle: you'll talk and 

fantasize about becoming a writer and, in fact, you'll know everything there is 

to know about being a writer, but you won't actually be writing. 

    However, a few key resources on the craft are essential for any writer’s 

development. Be sure to acquire and read books on the craft for your own 

personal library. 



The Eye of the Writer 



    One of the most important skills a writer can develop is the ability to read 

critically. Writers must learn to view what we read through writers’ goggles. 

    It's easy to kick back and read an entertaining novel. If we're reading a 

good story, we'll be intrigued and captivated. Often, we relax so much when 

we're reading that we enter a state of leisure. But to read with a writer's eye 

means to read with special awareness, to read actively. 

    There are various things that a writer should be able to notice in a written 

work, things that the average, non-writing reader might overlook. A writer 

should be able to catch typos, obviously. But he or she should also be able to 

pick up on the subtler elements of a work. 

    I'm always intrigued, for example, by character names. I don't always pay 

close attention to them, but I often wonder how the author managed to choose 

such perfect monikers for the characters. Names fascinate me so deeply that I 

once wrote an entire essay analyzing the names of characters in the book 

Tuck Everlasting. My essay explained the deeper meanings that the names 

implied. My instructor said she'd never realized character names had deeper 

meanings. She was a professor of literature at the college I attended. I was a 

creative-writing major. 

    This highlights the fact that writers simply start to look at writing 

differently than readers do, even the most intelligent or well-read readers. 
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How to Use this Book 



Whole Lotta  Creativity  Going  On:  60 Fun and  Unusual Exercises to Awaken 

and  Strengthen  Your  Creativity  is  intended  to  be  a  fun  way  to  give  your 

creative  side  a  little  boost.    Some  of  the  exercises  are  also  meant  to  deepen 

your  awareness  of  the  world  around  you,  enhancing  your  way  of  seeing 

things, which will in turn help to fuel your ability to think creatively. 



I  believe  that  everyone  is  creative.    Everyone!    It ’s just  that  sometimes  that 

side hasn ’t been given enough of an opportunity to flourish. 



This book consists of 60 exercises, some of them on the usual side, which are 

divided into  10 categories (listed later in this section).  Each category focuses 

on a different aspect of creativity, but be aware that the categories are not all- 

encompassing  since  the  topic  of  creativity  as  a  whole  is  much  broader  than 

the  slice  of  exercises  contained  in the book.  Also, you  should be  aware that 

this is N OT a how-to book,  so it does not contain any discussions or tutorials 

on the topic. 



Most  of  the  exercises  come  with  rules  to  keep  things  focused,  but  if  a 

particular  rule  is  not  feasible  in  your  situation,  then  modify  it  and put  “your 

own  creative  spin”  on it.  You  can do  one  activity  or  exercise  a day  or  one  a 

week, whatever works best for you. 



The  table  of  contents  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  you  get  a  mixture  of 

categories  as  you  progress  in  exercise  number  order.    However,  all  of  the 

exercises  are  stand-alone  and  do  not  need  to  be  done  in  any  particular 

sequence,  so  if  you  prefer  instead  to  do  all  of  a  particular  category  as  a  set, 

you  can  easily  pick  them  out  from  the  table  of  contents  (which  lists  the 

category next to each exercise number). 



The exercises will take varying amounts of time to plan out or execute.  Some 

are  simple in that they require no planning or preparation; others will require 

a  certain  amount  of  forethought.    If  you  prefer,  you  can  keep  some  in 

planning  mode until  you  are  ready  to  execute  them,  while  you proceed  with 

the other shorter, easier ones in the meantime. 

                  1,000 Creative Writing Prompts, Volume 2: 

                More Ideas for Blogs, Scripts, Stories and More 

                      By Bryan Cohen and Jeremiah Jones 



Reviews 



Praise for  1,000 Creative Writing Prompts (Volume 2) by Bryan Cohen: 



"This is a superb, very imaginative book that helps people, writers and non- 

writers, think of ideas," Israel, Top  1000 Amazon Reviewer, 5-star review. 



"A genuine treasure trove. I will never again complain of not knowing what 

to write!" Joel, 5-star review. 



"If you're stuck on just about any subject that might be your direction, turn to 

Bryan Cohen, keep this book by your side, and step over those writer's blocks 

with ease," Grady, Top 50 Amazon Reviewer, 5-star review. 



Subscribe to author Bryan Cohen’s mailing list to learn about his writing 

books, book discounts and blog posts. 

Introduction 



   It was Christmas 2008 and I was working on a last ditch plan. I'd gotten 

myself into a mountain of debt due to a failed video project that I'd tried to 

fund on credit cards. It didn't work and I resorted to finding money any way I 

could, including staying in Chicago during a potential family vacation and 

instead answering phones at a marketing company located in a downtown 

skyscraper. Most of the company's employees were home for the holidays, 

giving me about seven hours of free time during the eight hour shift. For 

weeks, I'd been reading about a website creation program called Site Build It, 

but I'd been too scared to leap in. Partly out of boredom and partly out of a 

desperation approach to make a little extra money, I began my website Build 

Creative Writing Ideas (which can be found at http://www.build-creative- 

writing-ideas.com). 

   At first, the site was a general rehashing of every personal development 

trope I'd learned, applied to writing. There were a lot of motivation 

techniques and personal time management ideas, but there weren't that many 

pages dedicated solely to writing. After seeing that the term "creative writing 

prompts" had some strong Google traffic capabilities, I tried my hand at 

writing a page. I did a bit of research and found that most writing prompts 

were both short and blasé. They didn't strike at the heart, they didn't really 

make you think and they didn't mine the depths of the imagination. I wasn't 

all that confident in my writing by that point, but I had a feeling that I could 

make these prompts mean something to the people reading and using them. I 

had a natural ability to come up with ideas in general, due to my improv 

comedy background, which had required me to come up with dozens of ideas 

during each practice or show. After creating a few of these pages, I noticed 

that they pulled in much more traffic than my motivational pages ever had. I 

continued to write as many prompts as I could think up and my traffic 

continued to grow. 

   Around a year into the life of my site, I began to hear about the 

wonderfulness that is self-publishing, though I didn't yet know that authors 

could do it through the major online retailers like Amazon and Barnes & 

Noble. I was still struggling with money and while people were coming to 

my site, I wasn't really converting much of the traffic into cold, hard cash. I 

thought a book couldn't hurt, and I looked to the prompts for guidance. I had 

around 700 prompts written at the time. If I kept writing until I hit  1,000, I 

thought that perhaps it'd be a substantial enough book that people would be 

willing to buy it. I pushed myself to finish the final 300 prompts and put the 

book out in PDF form. It had some issues with formatting and editing and for 

a while, my future wife’s mother was the only one who had purchased it, but 

somehow I learned that Amazon had opened a self-publishing platform. I 

released the book there, sent it along to a few bloggers for reviews and hoped 

for the best. 

   Selling my first copy to a complete stranger on Amazon was amazing. I 

felt like a legitimate author for the first time in my life. When it sold an 

average of one book per day in its second month, I knew that it wasn't much 

money to go on but it was a fantastic start. By Christmas 2010, the book sold 

over  100 copies in a single month. It continued to grow for several 

consecutive months and I tried a blog tour to spread the word about the book, 

the website and the rest of my work. The tour pushed my sales higher than 

they'd ever been at an average of 25 books per day. I started to pay down 

some of my debt and write other books about writing, but none had the 

selling power of the original 1,000 Creative Writing Promp ts book. The book 

literally changed my life and my career. Before I released it, I was a 

struggling temp hoping to be a writer and a performer someday. Now, after 

selling more than 20,000 copies, I'm finally coming into my own as a creative 

person. I know that my prompts can make a difference in the writing world. 

   Enough About Me 

   Perhaps I've talked a bit too much about myself here. Let's talk about the 

prompts. What makes these creative writing prompts different from others? 

At first, my thought was that I tried harder than the other prompt writers. In 

reality, the difference has to do with how the brain works. I end nearly 90 

percent of my prompts with a question. The human brain absolutely loves 

questions. If you ask your brain a question it wants to figure out the answer at 

all costs. If you ask your brain a question that relates to your imagination, 

such as why a character acts in a certain way or what will happen next in a 

wild scenario, the creative parts of your brain get extremely excited and begin 

shooting answers at you almost immediately. And isn't that the point of a 

prompt; to get your creative juices flowing so that you can put words down 

on the page without thinking too much? 

   Do I have any evidence to back up these claims? Sure! I’ve had some 

awesome responses to the prompts and the book. I've had people tell me that 

they've used the prompts to write essays and assignments. I've seen bloggers 

take my prompts and use them to create blog posts and stories. I've even had 

several people inform me that the prompts have helped them while writing a 

novel, with one author telling me that a prompt I wrote helped them to create 

a novel from scratch. Imagine that. What if a book of  1,000 prompts could 

have  1,000 novels worth of inspiration within its pages? That's what I'm 

hoping for and that's one of the reasons I'm writing a sequel. 

   The first set of  1,000 creative writing prompts was pretty much whatever I 

could think of on a given day to put down on paper. It was raw and fun and I 

didn't really know what I was doing. A couple years later with more 

knowledge of how prompts work and how people use them has been a major 

help in writing a new  1,000. I can cover different subjects and can use the 

maturity gathered from a couple of extra years. I can also make more of the 

prompts family friendly after realizing that many parents have bought the 

first book to use with their kids. This will give me the ability to later adapt 

the book into workbooks and a journal as I did with my first couple of prompt 

books.  

   How and When to Use the Prompts 

   As I mentioned before, I've had people tell me about using the prompts for 

schoolwork and novels, but that's not all. I've seen writers use the prompts for 

poetry and songwriting, journal writing and blogging and even as 

conversation starters at a party. You can use the prompts to help you get a 

boost if you have no ideas at all, or they can help you to move ahead if you've 

got an idea that's stuck in the mud. Simply scroll down to one of the prompts 

in this book. You can read it aloud, read it silently or even re-write it word- 

for-word or with a slight adaptation. Let the prompt sink into your head for a 

second or two and then write. With writing prompts, I think the best policy is 

to write as quickly as you can without thinking. You can always go back to 

your work later and edit out any spelling or grammatical errors. Now is not 

the time for perfection. Plenty of writers write inspired but flawed first drafts. 

They all have one thing in common though. They actually finish those first 

drafts. Utilize these prompts to get that first draft on paper. Once you've 

gotten that far, then you can re-write to your heart's content and self-publish 

or find a publisher at your leisure. 

   I'm a big proponent of writing in the morning, as early in the morning as 

you can stand it. If you've read some of my other work, you'll know that I'm 

not a big fan of coffee, as I believe it messes with the mind's ability to be 

creative more than a few hours straight. If I were you, I'd practice getting up 

early, sans-stimulation, and get to your writing desk or area as quickly as 

possible. Don't dally too long or you'll miss out on the little amount of time 

you might have available for writing. If the morning isn't the best time for 

you, feel free to pick another time, it's just important to make that writing 

time consistent. Not three days a week or every Saturday, I mean every single 

day. When I began writing this book, I was in the midst of a 365-day-straight, 

2,500-word per day challenge. I'll admit that this challenge was difficult on 

some occasions, but by forcing my hand to write every day without a break, I 

was able to create so much more than I would have if left to my own devices. 

During the challenge, I finished multiple books, which can be found 

wherever fine e-books are sold. 

   You don't have to write 2,500 words a day or even set a word count goal at 

all. I do think you should create at least one goal for yourself, though, 

because it will ensure that you write each day without skipping it. Perhaps the 

first goal can be to write at least five minutes a day. Everyone should be able 

to fit in at least five minutes somewhere! Once you've done a whole month of 

five minutes per day, try to up your tolerance to  10 minutes or 20. Try adding 

in a word count goal or a chapter goal. There are so many different writing 

goals and challenges you can give yourself and I suggest that you take as 

many on as you can with the aid of this book. 

   Viva La Creativity! 

   I believe that the way our school system is working, creativity is weeded 

out earlier and earlier. In some school districts, such important classes as art, 

music and drama are being cut due to funding problems. In the past, these 

classes helped to reveal to students that they could be artistic and creative. In 

more academic classrooms, such as English and writing, test scores have 

become more important than creative writing, allowing schools to get more 

funding so they can reach certain ridiculous quotas. This is a creativity 

epidemic and it needs to stop somewhere. 

   If you're one of the victims of a lack of creative exposure growing up or 

you have children who are dealing with the same issues, it's time to fight 

back. Use these prompts to create! Write stories, even if they're bad, so that 

you can creatively express yourself. Creativity is a wonderful human ability 

and it should never be suppressed! I hope that you use and share this book 

with as many people as possible who have the like-minded desires to stay 

imaginative throughout their lives and to mine every single day for their 

inherited creative abilities. Happy writing! 

   Sincerely, 

   Bryan Cohen, Co-Author of 1,000 Creative Writing Promp ts, Volume 2: 

More Ideas for Blogs, Scrip ts and Stories and More 

Chapter 1: Time and Place 



   The Past 

   1.  If  you  could  travel  back  to  any  time  in  the  past,  what  date  would  you 

choose and why? Would you attempt to influence past events while you were 

there? Why or why not? 

   2. What past memory do you cherish the most and why? If you could trade 

that memory for something amazing to happen in the future, would you do it? 

Why or why not? 

   3. What past decade or century would you consider your favorite and why? 

Do  you  think  you'd  be  happier  living  back  then  or  in  the  present  day  and 

why? 

   4. What is your biggest regret from the past  and why? What  did you learn 

from this incident and how has it helped you going forward? 

   5.  A  time  traveler  from  the  future  says  that  he  needs  your  help  to  right 

some  wrongs  in  the  past.  Do  you  trust  this  stranger  and  help  him  on  his 

mission? Why or why not? After your decision, what happens next? 

   6.  Why  do  you  think  some  people  only  focus  on  their  "glory  days,"  their 

great  successes  from  the  past?  How  might  you  keep  yourself  from  looking 

entirely backwards in the future? 

   7. After nearly a decade of no contact, an important person from your past 

has  come back  into your  life. What  questions  do you have  for them? Would 

you welcome this person with open arms? Why or why not? 

   8.  If  you  could  send  yourself  a  message  several  years  in  the  past,  what 

would  it be  and why?  How  might  getting  message  in the past  change you  in 

the present? 

   9.  What  is  the  most  important  lesson  you've  learned  from  studying  your 

own  past  experiences?  Would  you  consider  teaching  that  lesson  to  others? 

Why or why not? 

   10. It's been said that the negative events of the past will repeat themselves 

if we fail to learn from our mistakes. Do you agree with that statement? Why 

or why not? How might the statement apply in your life? 

   The Present 

   11. What is one trait you have today that you might not have in the future? 

Do you think that change will be for better or for worse and why? 

   12. What are three things that distinguish the present day from the past and 

future?  How  may  people  look  at  those  aspects  of  today  differently  20  years 

from now? 

   13. It's been said that to be happy, you have to live in the moment. Do you 

agree with that statement? Why or why not? How well do you think you live 

in the moment and why do you believe that? 

   14. A  mystical watchmaker has  given you  an  opportunity to  change  a key 

aspect of present-day society. What part of the present would you change and 

why? How would this change affect your daily routine? 

   15. What  are the top three things you think  need to  change  about the way 

the world is today? What role will you play in changing them and why? 

   16.  People  like  to  talk  about  the  past  and  plan  for  the  future.  What 

recommendations  would  you  have  for  someone  who  wants  to  live  in  the 

now? How would those suggestions impact that person's life? 

   17.  Think  back  to  a  time  that  you  really  seized  the  moment  in  a  given 

situation. How did your actions make you feel? What would your life be like 

if you lived like that all of the time and why? 

   18.  What  is  something  the  past  did  better  than  the  present  day?  Do  you 

think that regression will improve going forward or get worse and why? 

   19. What are  some parts  of the present that will be  completely  gone in the 

future? Will you miss them when they're gone? Why or why not? 

   20.  When  historians  talk  about  the  present  day,  what  nickname  do  you 

think  they'd  give  it  and  why?  Would  that  nickname  effectively  convey  the 

world you lived in? Why or why not? 

   The Future 

   21.  What  are  you  most  looking  forward  to  in  the  immediate  future  and 

why? What are you looking forward to in the next couple of years and why? 

   22. In  10 years, how will your life be different? Will it be better, worse, or 

the same, and why? 

   23.  One  hundred  years  ago,  authors  and  other  storytellers  thought  we'd 

have  flying  cars  and  apartments  on  Mars  by  now.  How  do  you  think  the 

world will look  100 years from now? How long might it take for the future to 

really look like "the future" and why? 

   24.  As  the  world  changes,   some  technologies  and  jobs  will  become 

irrelevant.  What  careers  might  be  obsolete  in  the  future?  What  jobs  might 

spring up to replace them? 

   25.  You've  inherited  the  ability  to  dream  about  the  future.  How  will  you 

use this new gift? Do you think it'll change your actions? Why or why not? 

   26.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  next  big  invention  or  the  wave  of  the 

future?  How  would  your  life  change  if  you  were  the  one  to  create  such  a 

thing? 

   27.  What  will  have  to  change  in  the  world  to  make  sure  the  future  is  a 

better  place  for  the  next  few  generations?  How  can  you  contribute  to  that 

change? 

   28.  Do you think the  future will bring positive  changes, negative  changes, 

or a mix of both? What is some evidence to support your answer? 

   29.  Do  you  think  fortunetellers  actually  have  the  ability  to  tell  the  future? 

Why or why not? 

   30. What  are the top five things you want to  change for you in the future? 

How likely do you think they are to happen and why? 

   The Future #2 

   31.  You  look  into  a  crystal  ball  and  see  far  into  the  distant  future.  How 

does the world look? What has changed? 

   32.  A  supernatural being  comes  to  you  and  says  that  he will  give  you  the 

ability to design your ideal future. What world do you create and why? 

   33.  Describe  an  event  in your  near  future that you  are  looking  forward to. 

What about this event is so special to you? 

   34. A mad scientist sends you into the future! What year does he send you 

to? What do you have to do in order to return to your own time? 

   35. If you saw far into your own future, how would it change the way you 

live your life and why? How would your knowledge affect the people around 

you? 

   36. In  order to  create a better future, we need to learn from the past. What 

lessons from your past will help you in the future? And why are these lessons 

so important? 

   37.  The world  has  descended  into  chaos!  How  has  this  come  about?  How 

do you survive in this dystopian future? 

   38.  A  voodoo  shaman  approaches  you  with  a  proposition.  You  can  either 

roll  a  pair  of  dice  to  potentially  earn  an  amazing  future  or  you  can  let  your 

life play out as it would have if you had never met him. What do you decide 

to do and why? What happens next? 

   39.  If  you  always  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  hour,  how 

would it inform your choices and why? 

   40.  One  million  years  into  the  future,  the  world  has  been  taken  over  by 

another  species  from  our planet. What  species  evolves to  dominate humans? 

How do your descendants fit into this new world order? 

   The Morning 

   41. Describe your perfect morning. What would you do, who would you be 

with and how would you feel at the end of it all? 

   42.  When  you  have  a  free  morning,  how  do  you  take  advantage  of  this 

time?  How  does  this  kind  of  morning  differ  from  a  morning  filled  with 

important things to do and why? 

   43.  Are  you  a  morning  person?  Why  do  you  think  some  people  are 

morning  people?  Besides  getting  up  early,  how  do  morning  people  differ 

from afternoon/evening/late night people? 

   44. What do you normally eat for breakfast? Why is this your go-to meal in 

the morning? 

   45.  What  activity  would  you  consider  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 

morning? Why is it  so important? If you  skipped this, would the rest  of your 

day be shot? Why or why not? 

   46.  How  do you usually  feel the moment you wake up?  Do you think this 

feeling will change over time or be the same forever and why? 

   47. You're  stuck in  a time warp, forced to live the  same morning  over  and 

over  again !  What  would  you  do  to  keep  things  interesting  during  your 

predicament? Would this situation be more hellish or heavenly, and why? 

   48.  Your  chipper  friend  has  gotten  you  up  early  enough  to  watch  the 

sunrise.  How  does  seeing  this  phenomenon  make  you  feel  and  why?  Is  it 

something you'd do again? Why or why not? 

   49.  What  is  the  importance  of  having  a  morning  routine?  Are  your 

mornings  usually  identical  from  day  to  day  or  do  they  change?  Is  one  way 

better than the other? Why or why not? 

   50.  What  are  some  activities  you  can  do  in  the  morning  that  you  couldn't 

do later on? How often do you do these and why? 

   The Afternoon 

   51.  The  best  part  of  the  afternoon  is  often  lunchtime.  What  are  your  top 

three  lunches  and  why?  Is  there  anyway  you  could  make  them  even  better? 

Why or why not? 

   52. How do you feel at work or school when  2:30 p.m. rolls around? How 

might you be able to feel differently at that time? 

   53.  What's  something  you  love  doing  during  the  afternoon  that  you  don't 

get  to  do  on  a  regular  basis?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  could  do  it  every 

single day of your life and why? 

   54.  Afternoons  can  vary  a  lot  from  season  to  season.  If  you  could  pick  a 

free afternoon to do as you pleased in any season, which one would it be and 

why? 

   55.  Would  you  rather  spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  being  lazy,  partying,  or 

getting work  done  and why? How would your life  change if you  spent  every 

afternoon that way and why? 

   56. During the warmer months, the afternoon can be the hottest time of the 

day. Would you rather be  outside  or inside during those hot and  sunny hours 

and why? What if you had to do work while you were outside? 

   57. Describe how one afternoon might be different with these different sets 

of people: your parents, your friends, your siblings, and a group of five-year- 

olds you have to babysit.  

   58. If you've ever had a sick day at home, you know that afternoon TV isn't 

always  the  best.  Imagine  you're  the  head  of  a  major  TV  network  and  you 

want  to  revolutionize  daytime  TV.  How  do  you  do  it?  Are  you  successful? 

Why or why not? 

   59.  Think  back  to  the  best  afternoon  you've  ever  had.  Why  was  it  so 

awesome?  What  would  you  have  to  do  to  repeat  or  top  such  a  memorable 

day?  

   60.  You  and  your  family  have  moved  to  a  place  in  the  world  with  very 

little  sunlight.  How  will  your  afternoons  change  when  they're  completely 

shrouded  in  darkness?  What  will  you  miss  the  most  about  those  sunny  days 

and why? 

   The Evening 

   61.  What  is  your  favorite  thing  to  do  in  the  evening  when  all  of  your 

work/homework/chores  are  done?  Would  you  do  something  different  if  you 

had no work to do? Why or why not? 

   62.  Evenings  can  get  packed  pretty  easily  with  work,  practices,  social 

activities,  and  more.  Do you think your  evenings  are too busy? Why  or why 

not?  Is there  a middle  ground between  overworked  and bored?  If  so, what is 

it? 

   63.  We've  come  a  long  way  since  microwave  TV  dinners  in  the  1950s. 

What  is  the  most  gourmet  dinner  you've  ever  had?  Do  you  think  it  was  too 

fancy? Why or why not? 

   64. If you  could watch a  sunset from anywhere in the world, where would 

you choose and why? Who would you watch it with, if you had the choice? 

   65. Imagine you came from a very strict family that always made you go to 

bed before  7  p.m. What would  you  miss  the  most  in  those  last  few  hours  of 

evening and why? 

   66.  A  massive  storm  has  blown  out  the  power  to  all  TV  stations  and  the 

internet  for  an  entire  week !  How  will  you  spend  your  evenings  differently 

and why? 

   67. How might your evening routine change given the following situations: 

living alone, married, raising twin infants, and during vacation? 

   68.  How  would  you  life  change  if  every  evening  you  had  to  go  to  a 

different party? Would you get partied out? Why or why not? 

   69.  Some  people  like  actors,  restaurant  servers,  and  customer  service 

representatives  have  to work  almost  every  evening. What would  it be  like  if 

you never had your evenings free? How would your mornings and afternoons 

change and why? 

                                Contents 
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                               Introduction 



    Have you ever wanted to write but weren’t sure where to begin? Maybe 

you wanted to write a story, but you couldn’t think of a plot. Maybe you 

wanted to write an essay or an article, but you couldn’t think of a subject to 

write about. Maybe you wanted to write a poem, but you couldn’t find the 

words.  

    Writing prompts provide helpful starting points when you’re not sure 

what to write. Prompts can be used for a variety of situations: 



     • When you need to take a break from a larger project, you can use 

      writing prompts to work on a shorter project. This allows you to take 

      the break you need but maintain your writing practice and routine.  



     • Prompts can help you get unstuck. Sometimes a prompt will trigger a 

      solution to a problem you’ve encountered with a writing project that’s 

      giving you trouble. 



     • Creative writing prompts are perfect for writing classes, groups, and 

      workshops.  



     • Prompts provide ideas and starting points when you want to experiment 

      with new forms and genres of writing. 



How to Use This Book 



    This book includes three parts, each geared toward a different form of 

creative writing: fiction, poetry, or creative nonfiction.  

    The prompts within each section cover a range of genres and topics: 



     • The fiction section includes storytelling prompts in the following 

      genres: literary, mystery, suspense, thriller, science fiction, fantasy, 

      horror, romance, historical, humor, satire, parody, children’s, and 

      young adult. 



     • Poetry prompts include a mix of starters, subjects, words lists, and 

      images. 

     • Creative nonfiction prompts cover journaling, memoir, articles, 

      personal essays, and topics related to reading and writing. 



    Each section contains a list of numbered prompts. You can use the 

prompts in any way that works for you. Use a poetry prompt to inspire a 

story. Use a nonfiction prompt to inspire a poem. Mix and match the 

prompts. Change the details provided in any prompt. Do whatever is 

comfortable for you and inspires you to write.  

    The prompts are meant to spark ideas. Review the prompts until you find 

one that resonates, and then start writing. 

    You can even use the prompts to inspire a list of your own writing 

prompts, which you can then share with others or use whenever you need 

fresh writing ideas.  

    Whether you’re using these prompts to trigger ideas for your own writing 

projects or to push your writing in new directions, I hope you’ll find them fun 

and useful.  

    Good luck and keep writing. 



Sincerely, 

Melissa Donovan 

Founder and Editor of Writing Forward 

                 Fiction Writing Prompts 



1. While at summer camp over a decade ago, five teenagers’ lives 

became irrevocably intertwined. Now their paths have crossed again, and 

they must all come to terms with what happened that summer.  



2. Someone is sitting on a park bench reading a news article about a 

recent string of crimes. This person knows who did it. 



3. As passengers disembark from a transatlantic flight, they start to 

experience amnesia—all of the passengers except one. The farther they 

go from the plane, the more severe their amnesia becomes. Will they risk 

forgetting everything? 



4. A writer loses the ability to distinguish reality from the fantastical 

worlds of his or her stories.  



5. The protagonist is obsessed with serial killers and decides to make a 

documentary film reenacting their most horrific crimes.  



6. Some relationships aren’t simple enough to be classified as toxic or 

healthy. Writing about a complex relationship is, well, complex. Give it a 

shot. 



7. In a country that rants and raves about freedom, the government 

decides that its people should not be allowed to drink liquor. Write a 

story set during Prohibition in the United States.  



8. The setting is a festive party honoring the holiday of your choosing. 

Something unexpected happens, and the guests are drawn into a weekend 

of pranks and hijinks. 



9. One kid in a big city is bored. School won’t be out for a couple of 

months. There are no holidays to look forward to. He or she wishes the 

family lived in the country. (Where do kids get these ideas?) 



10. On the first day of school, two best friends discover a frightening 

secret about one of their new teachers. 

11. Some stories rhyme. “'Twas the Night Before Christmas” is one 

example. Shakespeare’s plays are another. Try writing a story that is also 

a rhyming poem. 



12. It’s a cold, rainy night. A man and woman stand beside a car outside 

a convenience store, arguing. One of them pulls out a gun. 



13. Four friends on a nature hike discover a deep cave, complete with 

running water. As they go deeper and deeper into the cave, they find 

strange objects—human skeletons, an old computer from the early 

eighties, a gas mask, and strange mango-sized orbs that emit a glowing 

blue light. 



14. What if you discovered a portal to another world? Where is the 

portal? How does it work? What’s on the other side? 



15. Everyone is getting tired of the cold and eagerly anticipating summer. 

But this summer is going to bring more than sunshine and easy days at 

the beach because something terrifying and unimaginable is lurking in 

the water. 



16. An elderly couple traveling through the desert spends an evening 

stargazing and sharing memories of their lives. 



17. Write about a historical natural disaster that caused death and 

destruction to a small number of people and therefore never received 

national or international attention.  



18. The protagonist is about to drift off to sleep only to be roused by the 

spontaneous memory of an embarrassing moment from his or her past. 



19. Write a children’s story about a bird and squirrel who live together in 

the same tree (like The Odd Coup le). 



20. All the kids are looking forward to their winter break. There’s a 

school-sponsored ski trip, and one girl is aching to go so she can try 

snowboarding for the first time. 



21. While shopping in a department store, a middle-aged man comes face 

to face with the guy who almost certainly kidnapped his child ten years 

earlier. 



22. The protagonist wakes up in a seemingly endless field of wildflowers 

in full bloom with no idea how he or she got there. 



23. A con man who convinces people they’ve been abducted by aliens 

and takes their money …is abducted by aliens. 



24. A school of dolphins is too trusting and approaches a boat whose 

crew is intent on capturing the dolphins and bringing them to a theme 

park for a swim-with-the-dolphins attraction. Write the story from the 

dolphins’ perspective. 



25. Vampires, werewolves, and mummies are classic monsters. Create a 

classic monster of your own, and then write a story about it.  



26. Neither of them wants to marry a total stranger, but arranged 

marriage is the custom. Their lives will change dramatically on their 

wedding night, but will it be for the better or for the worse?  



27. The entertainment industry boomed in the twentieth century. 

Technology changed entertainment from an attraction you paid to see in 

a theater or other public setting to something you could enjoy from the 

comfort of your home. Every home had a radio. Black-and-white silent 

films evolved into Technicolor talkies. Now we have the Internet. Write 

a story centered on entertainment technologies of the past.  



28. An arrogant businessman hits a car full of old ladies. He gets out and 

approaches their vehicle, blaming them for the accident. Hilarity ensues 

when those old ladies show him what’s what. 



29. Puppies and kittens aren’t always born in spring. This winter, a 

special puppy is born, one that will change people’s lives. Write this 

story for children. 



30. A young man on his first hunting trip has a deer in his sight and 

suddenly remembers the day his dad took him to see Bambi. 



31. Write a story about a character who walks away from the life he or 

she knows and the people he or she loves. Why would a person give up 

everything he or she holds dear? 



32. A small team of graduate students is conducting research at sea when 

they are overtaken by a wild storm. 



33. The earth has been ravaged by war, famine, disease, and devastating 

natural disasters. In less than a decade, the population has dwindled from 

seven billion to less than 42,000. There is no law or order. The grid is 

gone. Everyone is struggling to survive. 



34. There is a magic talisman that allows its keeper to read minds. It falls 

into the hands of a young politician. 



35. The protagonist turns the key in the lock and opens the door. Beyond, 

he or she discovers untold horrors.  



36. A high society engagement threatens to fall apart when one of the 

betrothed falls in love with an outsider. Businesses, lives, and old family 

relationships could be destroyed forever. 



37. Write about characters living before Homo sap iens evolved or during 

a time when humans existed simultaneously with the species they 

evolved from.  



38. Write a satirical story about an orphanage that is managed as if it 

were an animal shelter, or write about an animal shelter that is managed 

as if it were an orphanage. 



39. Children are delighted when a mama cat gives birth to a litter of five 

orange tabbies and one little gray runt. 



40. A single mother leaves her two teenage children home alone for the 

summer. 



41. A woman has three children, all of whom are soldiers in a military 

that is at war. Within the span of three days, she learns that two of her 

children were killed in combat. Six weeks later, there’s a knock at the 

door. When she opens it, she finds her third child standing there—the 

same child who convinced the other two to enlist. 



42. The protagonist is raking leaves on the lawn. He or she pauses for a 

breath and glances at the neighbors’ lawn. They never rake their leaves, 

the protagonist thinks, and their dog is alway s using my y ard as a 

latrine. The protagonist decides to do something about these 

inconsiderate neighbors.  



43. The year is  1623. A visitor arrives in a small, tribal village in Nigeria. 

The visitor is wearing blue jeans, an old rock-band t-shirt, and a fedora 

and is carrying a pack that contains a solar-powered laptop computer. 

44. The protagonist walks into his or her house and it’s completely 

different—furniture, decor, all changed. It doesn’t look like the same 

house anymore. And nobody’s home. 



45. Scientists have figured out how to create hybrids: dog-people, cat- 

insects, and bird-fish. One of their experiments goes terribly wrong and 

unleashes a swarm of hybrid predators on the population.  



46. Two athletes competing (either at an individual sport or on opposing 

teams) get stuck somewhere together (broken-down bus in a remote 

location, elevator, etc.) and fall in love.  



47. The Great Depression filled the space between America’s Prohibition 

(which was still in effect during the Depression) and World War II. The 

Depression affected the entire world. Well-to-do people lost everything 

and found themselves standing in food lines. Ordinary people went to 

extraordinary measures to get a meager meal. Meanwhile, someone, 

somewhere profited. 



48. It’s the most wonderful time of the year ! Wait—no, it’s not ! The 

holidays are cheesy. Bah humbug! 



49. Two siblings capture a butterfly and a moth and proceed to argue 

over which insect is superior. 



50. Write a story about two teenagers who are on their first date. 



51. A family of five is driving across the desert on their way to vacation 

in California. They get lost, and then the car breaks down in the middle 

of nowhere. Their cell phones are dead and the sun is setting. The kids 

are hot, tired, and hungry. Mom is scared and frazzled. Dad, an office 

worker with no survival skills, is frustrated and angry. An animal howls 

in the distance. 



52. In a highly competitive and lucrative industry, one executive 

squashes competitive young upstarts by murdering them. Will the 

detective on the case ever be able to prove it? 



53. Two children, a boy and a girl, decide to make a time capsule and 

bury it at the edge of a farm under a big oak tree. While digging, they 

unearth a metallic object the size of a shoebox. It’s shaped like a bullet 

and has the number eight engraved on it. It appears to be a container, 

since it rattles when they shake it, but there is no obvious way to open it. 



54. A woman is working in her garden when she discovers an unusual 

egg.  



55. Write a horror story about a family in which one of the family 

members slowly becomes creepier and crazier until he or she turns into a 

full-blown hellhound wreaking havoc on everyone else. 



56. An old-fashioned couple struggles with their child’s decision to 

marry—a marriage that defies tradition and their bigoted beliefs, which 

have been passed down for generations. 



57. The Industrial Revolution changed the world for everyone. Write a 

story about a character who had a hand in the Industrial Revolution—for 

example, someone working on the development of the railways.  



58. Politics is serious business, so try turning it on its head and making a 

comedy out of it. Start with an unlikely candidate running for office. 



59. Write a children’s story about people who are hiking in the woods 

when they are suddenly surrounded by hundreds of butterflies. 



60. Two best friends make a pact. When they get to junior high, they 

grow apart, but the pact haunts them. Will they fulfill the pact they made 

as children?  



61. A couple met in high school and married as soon as they graduated. 

Life wasn’t easy. They had five kids and money was tight. One worked 

as a domestic servant and the other worked in a factory. Every day was a 

financial hardship, but they loved each other. Three years after their 

youngest child leaves home, the couple wins the lottery—and wins big.  



62. Write a story about a detective solving a crime that was committed 

against his or her partner or a crime that his or her partner committed.  



63. A deadly virus hits a highly populated metropolitan area, killing 

thousands of people. After it passes, those who survived realize they 

have acquired bizarre talents and abilities. 



64. Fairies, unicorns, and elves are usually depicted as benevolent. Write 

about fairies, unicorns, or elves that are evil.  



65. A biological engineer sets out to create a superhuman, but something 

goes wrong, and instead, the scientist creates a vicious, all-powerful 

monster that cannot be controlled or stopped.  



66. Trapped in a stale marriage, the protagonist finds companionship 

outside of marriage and in the most unlikely of places.  



67. Write a story about a European monarchy in which siblings are 

willing to kill each other for the throne, or there’s a child heir who will 

inherit the crown but doesn’t want it.  



68. Suffering from amnesia, the protagonist is thrust into a strange and 

hilarious life that he or she has no memory of. 



69. Children’s stories sometimes try to help kids solve difficult problems. 

Write a story about children overcoming nightmares, getting potty 

trained, wetting the bed, losing a pet or grandparent, or attending the first 

day of school.  



70. A teenager who is obsessed with celebrities experiences conflict with 

his or her parents, who want to see more focus on academics.  



71. A little girl loses her sister to a rare terminal illness. The girl vows to 

become a doctor and find a cure for this disease. At the age of forty-two, 

she successfully develops a treatment. 



72. Someone is murdered and the only viable suspect is one of the 

victim’s close family members (parent, child, spouse, or sibling), but the 

detectives on the case are certain this suspect did not commit the crime. 



73. A traveler picks up a souvenir, a colorful rock with one side that is 

completely flat. As she goes about her travels, she realizes that when she 

has the rock with her, she can understand any language that people are 

speaking but can only speak her native language. 



74. After a car accident and a minor head injury, a teenager starts having 

precognitive dreams. Initially, family and friends insist the dreams are 

coincidences, but the proof becomes undeniable when a government 

agency steps in. 



75. A cult is formed by a small group of people who are obsessed with 

death. In one ritual, an individual must commit suicide so that the other 

members can bring him or her back to life. 

76. The protagonist is nearing the age of fifty. After a lifetime of living 

single, childless, and focused on his or her career, the character has a 

sudden change of heart.  



77. The setting is the American Dust Bowl. Write about a family that 

decides to stay put as all their neighbors emigrate to the West Coast. 



78. Hilarity ensues when a group of friends from the big city sign up for 

a one-week survival course in a remote mountain setting.  



79. Three children are sitting on a log near a stream. One of them looks 

up at the sky and says… 



80. The kids were raised on the mantra “Family is everything.” What 

happens when they find out their parents aren’t who they pretended to 

be? Will the family fall apart? 



81. A ten-year-old boy comes home from school and heads out to the 

backyard to play with his beloved dog, but he finds the dog lying dead 

underneath a big, shady tree. 



82. Several high-profile research-and-development labs have recently 

been burgled, and trade secrets that could be dangerous to the public 

have been stolen.  



83. While on vacation on a tropical island, a young couple spots a strange 

bird that speaks their names. When the bird takes off, they decide to 

follow it. 



84. In ancient times, there were five portals to another world carefully 

hidden on Earth’s five largest continents. Those portals have since been 

buried, but their discovery is inevitable.  



85. A team of archaeologists is studying ancient caves that have been 

buried over the millennia when they are suddenly trapped deep 

underground. Terror ensues as the team faces earthquakes, rockslides, 

and monstrous creatures. 



86. One character is a soldier, and the other is a citizen in a country 

ravaged by war. They are on opposite sides, but their love could change 

the tides for everyone. 



87. Write a story set at the point in history when Christianity split from 

Judaism. Write the story from the perspective of an ordinary person—in 

other words, not from the perspective of someone who was involved but 

from the perspective of an outside observer. 



88. The protagonist is digging in the garden and finds a fist-sized nugget 

of gold. There’s more where that came from in this hilarious story of 

sudden wealth.  



89. Halloween is just around the corner, and the protagonist has a lot do 

this year: candy, costumes, and pumpkin carving. The house smells like 

apples and caramel. While making preparations, he or she looks outside 

and sees something astonishing. 



90. Two adolescent siblings are visiting their relatives’ farm and witness 

a sow giving birth. 



91. Write a story about someone with a debilitating condition, illness, 

disorder, or handicap. The story starts on the day the character is 

diagnosed. 



92. The protagonist is obsessed with another person. When the object of 

the protagonist’s obsession is found dead, the protagonist becomes the 

prime suspect. 
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                 Section 0: The Rambling Author Section 

 Ah,  the  introduction !  The  literary  equivalent  of  lubrication.  Those  of  you 

who  are  reading  this  via  a  “free  preview”  are  likely  hoping  to  see  a  few 

examples  of prompts, in  an  effort to  decide  on if this book is worthy  of your 

time.  I want to  reward both the patient  and  impatient  for the  duration  of this 

section.  I  will  intersperse  prompts  throughout  the  next  few  paragraphs,  in 

italics, so that you are treated and taught at the same time. Let's give it a shot 

and hopefully it's not too difficult to follow. Those who wish to get straight to 

the  meat  of  prompts,  skip  to  #150.  I  forgive  you  for  ignoring  the  other 

sections. 



 The  first  thing  you  need  to  know  about  prompts  is  that  they  are  a 

multipurpose weapon in  a writer’s  arsenal.  Write from y our p ersp ective  as  if 

y ou  were  reincarnated  into  the  body  of  a  giraffe,  as y our  human  thoughts 

begin  to slowly fade.  If you've  got  a  case  of writer's block while working  on 

The Next Great American Novel (or British, or German, or...) you can always 

use them as a bit of mental exercise. A cannibal decides one day to become a 

vegetarian. How do his friends react ? The other purpose for prompts is to aid 

you  should  you  feel  you  aren't  strong  enough  to  write  an  entire  single  story 

novel.  You  can  use  prompts  as  a  gateway  for  a  novel  of  short  stories. 

Every one  in  the  contacts  on y our p hone  are  being  killed  off  in  alp habetical 

order.  You  are  next  alp habetically .  There  is  also  the  most  basic  purpose  for 

writing prompts: Exercising your writing muscle. 

 Much  ado  is  made  about  stretching the brain. Writing  prompts  afford  you 

the  ability  to  write  outside  of  your  comfort  zone.  You  come  across  a  living 

relative 's  will  and  something  strikes y ou  as  odd.  It's  fun  to  write  outside  of 

genres  that  you  specialize  in.  If  you  are  a  serious  writer,  writing  towards  a 

humorous  prompt  can  help  you  understand  how  to  add  a  bit  of  humanity  to 

your  work.  If  you're  a  farcical  writer,  writing  towards  a  gravely  serious 

prompt  can  help  you  understand  how  to  write  a  bit  more  realistically.  A 

seafaring  p irate  boards  a  ship  only  to  discover  it  is  augmented  with  alien 

technology .   This   goes   across   all   genres;   writing   is   a   vast   world   of 

opportunity. Prompts are your introduction into the many portals that you can 

pass through. Write a p oem about all that is beautiful to a blind man. 



 Now that you're hopefully willing to throw yourself  "all in" with prompts, 

I'd like to take a few moments to explain the  structure of this beast to you. A 

curse  is p ut  on  a  female  character,  it  is  vicious.  There  will  be  basic  writing 

prompts. Much like the ones that I've sprinkled in this introduction. You are a 

soldier about to go on a mission y ou know y ou won 't live through. There will 

also be  "constrained writing" prompts. These are meant to test your ability to 

write  within  specific  parameters.  Example:  Write  two  p aragrap hs  on  the 

meaning  of  love,  without  using  the  letter  'e '.  There  will  also  be  a  section  on 

"flash fiction." This is meant to test your abilities in a short period of time. In 

55 words or less, write an entire story about two star-crossed lovers forced to 

end  their  lives.  Another  prompt  type  involves  random  items;  they're  called 

"rippers."  The  explanation  of  that  section will  take  more  than  a  sentence,  so 

you'll  have  to  get  there  to  understand  it. Describe  a p roduct  from  the  future 

and make the reader understand its awesomeness. 



 Beyond  this  introduction,  you will be  faced with  1,000  prompts.  The  first 

chapter  will  be  for  absolute  beginners,  having  them  write  about  what  they 

know.  Where  do y ou  see y ourself  in  ten y ears ?  You  must  choose  something 

far  removed  from  where y ou  actually  see y ourself  in  ten y ears.  If  you  think 

you can handle it, try to tackle each and every prompt. Carry a little notebook 

with you and write wherever you are. You live in an alternate universe where 

on y our  40th  birthday y ou  either  kill y ourself  or  the  government  tracks y ou 

down and kills y ou. What do y ou do ? Of course, since this is a digital book, it 

might behoove  you  to  find  a  good writing  app  and  maybe  carry  a  Bluetooth 

keyboard with you. I prefer the analog way of writing. The tactile feel of pen 

against paper.  Up on  waking y ou  notice  a  bump  in y our  arm. It's small...  and 

it's blinking. If you're seeking a place to share your writing, start a blog. You 

can  also  go  to  http://reddit.com/r/writingprompts  and  share  your  prompt 

inspired  work  there.  Assuming  Reddit  still  exists  at  the  time  you  read  this 

book.  You  start  a  website  that  becomes  the  center  of  the  internet,  but y ou 

have a nefarious motive behind this site that nobody realizes. You could also 

just  write  for  you,  which  is  who  you  should  always  be  writing  for  to  begin 

with. Write things that you enjoy that you would like to read. 



 Now that the introduction is out of the way, let's jump straight into the first 

section, shall we? 

                     Section 1: Basic Writing Prompts 



 As you will notice, each prompt will be successively numbered. This is for 

your  ease  of  use  and  sharing  with  others.  If  you  decide  to  start  a  writing 

group amongst friends, you can  say:  "We will tackle prompt #15." They will 

know which one to refer to. There is no length with which you need to adhere 

to  for these prompts. Write until you  feel  satisfied. This  section will be your 

basic "Write what you know" types. It will be a short section (20 prompts), as 

there are a great many resources for basic prompts. Without further ado, here 

are some easy entry level prompts to write towards. 



1. Describe an important item from your childhood. Why was it important 

and where is it now? 



2. You find out that you will die in five years or less. How did you find this 

out? What would you do in those five years? 



3. You receive an unmarked envelope with a check for $5,000,000 inside. It's 

a legitimate check, what do you do with it? Do you ever find out who it is 

from? How does it change your life? 



4. You are granted one super power. What is the power and what do you do 

with it? 



5. Most everyone has had a near death experience, describe yours. If you've 

never had one before, create one. Embellish as much as possible. 



6. Describe the perfect home. Make that home come alive; put yourself in 

your mind in that place. How large or small is it? Where is it located? 



7. How were you named? If you feel that your name is boring and the story 

behind it equally so, make up a name and come up with an interesting story 

behind that. 



8. How'd you get that scar? Most everyone has a scar. Talk about it as if it 

you were about to get that scar for the first time. Scar free? Then you need to 

invent one! Or talk about another person's scar as if it was your own. 



9. You've awoken as the opposite gender. What do you do with this 

newfound switch? If you don't identify as any sort of gender, pretend that you 

are forced by the government to identify. What is your life like? 

10. You are given the option for immortality. Do you take it or do you 

decline? 



11. There's an old saying "An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth" in terms of 

punishment. How do you feel about this subject? Write a story that either 

supports the notion or rails against it. 



12. You get the opportunity to talk to a famous deceased person. Who do you 

chat with and what do you talk about? What are some of their answers? Try 

writing in their voice. 



13. There is a job you desire with every fiber of your being. Part of the 

application says that you must write about yourself in a humorous manner 

and boast about your skills as a person. What do you say about yourself? 



14. You are given the chance to travel back to any point in your life to do 

things differently. What point do you choose? What do you do differently and 

how does it affect you now? 



15. You are forced to have a roommate. (If you have a roommate, pretend 

that they have just been introduced to you and are being forced upon you.) 

Create a list of rules designed to drive them crazy and make them move out. 

What happens as a result of the list? 



16. A fight breaks out between a muscular person and a much weaker person 

who is clearly being bullied. You decide to intervene. Describe the fight, your 

intervention into the fight and the result of said intervention. 



17. You are being held for ransom. You are given the opportunity to say into 

a web camera your plea for your life. What do you say in the two minutes 

they give you to talk? 



18. What is the happiest memory you have from childhood? Describe it in 

great detail. 



19. Explain a situation that was so strange, nobody believed you. 



20. Food can be the gateway to great writing. Write about your favorite dish 

of all time. Make the food appear before your eyes with words. 

                       Section 2: Flash Fiction Prompts 



 Flash  fiction,  as  described  earlier, is  fiction meant to be written in  a  flash. 

You  write  and  keep  it  under  the  amount  of  words  you've  been  restricted  to. 

Each prompt in this section will be formatted in this manner: 



[WC/Duration: ###] Prompt 



 The  number  in  the  brackets  will  either  be  the  amount  of  time  with  which 

you have to write,  stopping immediately  once your time is up,  some  call this 

a  "word  sprint",  but  for  the  sake  of  variety  it'll  be  included  under  the  Flash 

Fiction umbrella.  The  main type  of  flash  fiction you will have  as  much time 

as you like, but you are severely limited to a MAXIMUM word count. There 

are  many  websites  that  can  help  you  with  calculating  your  word  count. 

Obviously  if  you  are  on  a  roll,  you  ought  to  continue beyond  the  limits, but 

trying to write  everything within the parameters  given will help you learn to 

do bursts of writing in the future. This section will have  100 prompts. Enjoy ! 



21. [WC: 55] An e-mail that turns your character's life upside down. 



22. [Duration:  10 min.] Your character finds a VHS tape. What's on it? 

Where did they find it? 



23. [WC:  100] How I survived the zombie outbreak: Your character was in 

the epicenter of a massive outbreak of infected zombies. How did they 

survive the first two weeks? 



24. [WC: 75] You have twenty minutes left to live. What do you do? How are 

you so certain your life will be ending so soon? 



25. [Duration: 5 min.] You are slowly running out of oxygen, but you have a 

smart phone with you. What are the last words you write? 



26. [WC: 75] An inanimate object comes to life at an inappropriate time. 



27. [WC: 40] Write a poem that describes all that is beautiful to you. 



28. [WC: 65] You've discovered a large box in your backyard while digging 

to build a new shed. What is in this large box? 



29. [WC: 20] Describe the entirety of a single characters life. 



30. [Duration:  1 minute] Create a word that doesn't exist. Then define it. 

31. [Duration:  10 minutes] You are in a foot race to the top of a mountain for 

a prize you covet. What is the prize? Put yourself in the shoes of the runner. 

Feel the exhilaration. Describe it to the best of your ability. 



32. [Duration:  1 minute] There's a countdown towards midnight of the New 

Year. Something happens at the stroke of  12. What is it? 



33. [WC:  150] Write about conjoined twins who are the physical embodiment 

of Good vs. Evil. Who ultimately wins when the evil one decides that a bank 

robbery is the only way out of their financial situation? 



34. [WC: 6] A popular thing on the internet are "six word stories" with the 

most popular being attributed to Hemingway (although the veracity of that 

claim is severely in question.) It goes: "Baby shoes for sale: Never worn." 

Write your own six word stories. Perhaps create multiple ones. 



35. [WC:  100] A website appears containing every digital photo ever taken 

viewable by anyone. What are the ramifications? 



36. [WC: 75] Your neighbor's mail is accidentally delivered to you. It's 

partway open and you see you name on the handwritten note inside. What 

does it say? Keep in mind; you've never had any interaction with that 

neighbor in the three years you've lived there. 



37. [WC: 50] You have gained the lamest super power ever. What is it? Are 

you able to use it to your advantage in any way? 



38. [WC:  150] You awaken in your bed, drenched in salty seawater. 



39. [Duration: 5 minutes] You are sinking in quicksand. What do you do to 

escape? What does the sinking feel like? 



40. [Duration:  10 minutes] Your character is in the waiting room of a 

hospital. They are worried about the love of their life that may be dying. 



41. [WC: 50] You discover a diary with only one entry. This one entry gives 

you a grand insight into that person's life. 



42. [Duration:  10 minutes] You are about to be on the first flight to Mars. 

Write from the perspective of preparations for launching. 



43. [WC:  150] You are the same astronaut. You've landed on an unexplored 

section of Mars. Write about what you see and experience as the first person 

there. 



44. [WC: 55] You're now marooned on Mars; write about your last moments 

there. 



45. [Duration:  1 minute] You are skiing down the largest slope in the world. 

Write about the experience. 



46. [Duration: 5 minutes] A person in the dreams of your main character 

starts giving prophecies about their future. When the main character awakens, 

those things begin coming true. Describe the next encounter with the dream 

prophet. 



47. [Duration:  10 minutes] You're a cop on the ledge of a building, trying to 

convince a girl not to jump. 



48. [WC:  100] Write a eulogy for a famous fictional character. Only reveal 

who it is at the end. 



49. [Duration: 2 minutes] You are a bomb tech. There is  120 seconds left 

before the bomb you're trying to disarm goes off. 



50. [Duration: 5 minutes] Your character, a villain, has a monologue about 

why he hates humanity so much. 



51. [WC: 200] Describe your exact opposite, within reason, and how they are 

doing in life. 



52. [WC:  100] An atheist has a conversation with a man who claims he is 

God. The atheist is turned into a believer by the end. 



53. [WC: 60] You are running down the street trying to escape fast running 

zombies. 



54. [WC:  100] Inside a mental institution, a man tries to explain how he is not 

crazy to the hospital psychiatrist. Is he successful? How does he do it? 
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About the Author 



Cheat Sheet 

                           Introduction 



   Creative writers come in all shapes and sizes. Put the stereotyped 

   bespectacled introvert, hunched over a desk in a dusty attic, out of your 

   mind: no  ‘typical’ writer exists. Whatever your background, age or current 

   situation, if you have the enthusiasm and discipline, you can become a 

   writer. 



   I designed this book to help you write a novel, a collection of short stories 

   or a piece of narrative fiction or non-fiction. I made it as practical as 

   possible, filling it with exercises and examples from the greats so that you 

   can progress from your first vague ideas through to a completed 

   manuscript. 



   Without doubt, writing is difficult. One of the main obstacles is that it’s a 

   lonely business and often no one’s around to help or support you along the 

   way. Plus, creative writing techniques are poorly taught at school, and most 

   education seems designed to drum the creativity out of you, with its focus 

   on grades, results and ticking the right boxes. This regimented approach 

   makes being creative later in life difficult. 



   All children are naturally creative, and I believe that adults are at their 

   happiest when being creative too. However, taking up an art or a craft after 

   you’ve finished your education is often hard, because you haven’t had the 

   initial training or practice you need. For physical pursuits, you may no 

   longer have the manual strength or dexterity you had as a child (for 

   example, it’s hard to be a musician or dancer without physical strength and 

   if you haven’t put in the early training). Also some arts or crafts are 

   expensive to practise – paint and canvas can be pricey, sculptors need 

   costly materials to carve into. But writing is something that everyone can 

   do, at any age. 



   You’ve picked up this book and are reading this passage, and so you’re 

   clearly interested in creative writing. I encourage you to use this book to 

   turn that interest into a concrete reality. 



About This Book 



   I’ve been leading creative writing classes for  15 years, and I love teaching 

   almost as much as I love writing. One of its pleasures is coming up with 

  relevant texts to illustrate particular topics and devising interesting 

   exercises that help people to develop new techniques and their craft. 



   Over these years I’ve collected a large bank of texts and exercises that have 

  worked well in class, and I’ve been able to ditch quietly the ones I tried 

  that didn’t turn out to be so helpful. I know that the exercises in this book 

  help writers to take their projects forward, because I’ve seen the great 

  results. Many of the students who’ve taken my courses started off with a 

  vague idea and, by progressing through the different levels from beginner 

   courses to advanced workshops, ended up with complete drafts of novels. 

   If you work your way through all the exercises in the book, in whatever 

   order you choose, you can achieve the same. 



   Often I read through a final draft and see the exercises I set during the 

   classes blended skilfully into a complete narrative. By completing all the 

   exercises, these writers have been able to start with the opening pages, 

   develop their characters and storyline, and tackle all the different aspects of 

   creating good fiction. Some of these novels have finally been published. 

   One or two have even won prizes. 



   Seeing these writers take their first tentative steps into fiction is a pleasure 

   and a privilege, as is watching them progress as they gain confidence and 

   develop their voice and their skills. All the writers who finish their projects 

  realise that writing takes a huge amount of commitment and hard work. 

  They also learn to trust their instincts about what they want to write and the 

  way they want to write it. They were willing to learn and remained open to 

   feedback and new ways of working. You too can be like them ! 



Foolish Assump tions 



   In writing this book, I make some assumptions about you: 



       You enjoy books and reading. All kinds of reading are good, but this 

       book is mainly concerned with narrative fiction and non-fiction – in 

       other words, books that tell a story. Books are about characters, and so 

       I also assume that you’re fundamentally interested in human nature – 

       what people do and why they do it. I refer to a lot of books that I’ve 

       read, and you’ll notice that the same books come up again and again. 

       This is because they’re well constructed, contain characters you can 

       believe in and illustrate many points so beautifully. I suggest you read 

       these books if you haven’t already. 



       You want to write a full-length book. This can be a novel, a memoir, 

       a travelogue, a biography or a collection of stories – anything that has a 

       narrative element. Many of the exercises in this book are equally useful 

       for someone writing a play, a screenplay or any other kind of extended 

       narrative. 



       You want your book to be as good as you can possibly make it. Lots 

       of poorly written or unoriginal books are published and have even sold 

       in good quantities, but I assume that you want to aim for the best rather 

       than imitate the mediocre. Even  ‘bad’ books must have appealing 

       aspects to them if they find an audience, but you still don’t want to 

       settle for less than the best you can achieve. 

       You want to work hard and improve at your writing. Writing at any 

       length doesn’t come easily to many people, and creative writing is 

       different from the kind of factual writing that people tend to do in their 

       everyday lives. With this book, you have the opportunity to develop 

       new techniques and ways of writing and to try out new skills. If you 

       come to this book already thinking that you know everything about 

       writing and have already decided exactly how you’re going to proceed, 

       you aren’t going to get much out of this book. 



Icons Used in This Book 



  To make finding your way around this book as easy as possible, I use little 

  drawings in the margins, called icons, to highlight important information. 



             I highlight important advice and tricks of the trade with this icon. 



             This icon draws your attention to information that you may want 

      to come back to and bear in mind while you’re writing. 



             I like to illustrate points I make with concrete examples to make 

      them more memorable. I suggest that you look at the relevant passages 

      in the books yourself. 



             This book is packed with helpful exercises designed to take your 

      writing forward. Don’t just read about them – do them ! 



Bey ond the Book 



  As you work your way through the book, don’t forget to look at the bonus 

  material available at 

  www.dummies.com/extras/creativewritingexercises. 



  You can find the book’s cheat sheet at 

  www.dummies.com/cheatsheet/creativewritingexercises 



Where to Go from Here 



  You can use this book in a number of ways: 



       You can go through the contents and find an area that especially 

       interests you or where you feel you need particular help. 



       You can work through the early chapters in each part, which give more 

       basic information, and then read the later chapters. 

       You can turn the page and start reading at the beginning, progressing 

       through to the end. 



  Whichever way you use the book, I recommend that you do all the 

  exercises as you go. If you complete every exercise in this book, you’ll 

  soon be a long way along the road to completing your writing project. 



  Best of luck with all your creative writing! 

                         Part I 



    Getting Started with Creative 

             Writing Exercises 



        Visit www.dummies.com for free access to great Dummies 

content online. 

In this part … 



     Set yourself some simple targets that you can use to help you make 

     progress. 



     Look at ways to define the theme of your writing project and to keep 

     yourself motivated. 



     Find useful tools and techniques to get your imagination going and 

     inspire you on your way. 

     Understand the creative process, with plenty of tips to get you started 

     and support you on your writing journey. 

                               Chapter 1 



Preparing to Create Your Written 

                          Masterpiece 



 In This Chapter 



       Starting your creative writing 

       Thinking about the process 

       Embracing confusion 



  The saying goes that all people have a book inside them. Certainly, all 

  people have their own life stories and many want to write theirs down; 

  everybody has dreams, ideas, hopes and fears, as well as a certain amount 

  of imagination. All that most people lack is the courage and know-how to 

  turn their chosen idea into a story that others want to read. 



  Many people think that if you want to be a writer, you have to leave your 

  job (or never start one!) and sit all day in a freezing garret. In fact, most 

  writers have other jobs as well – because they have to! Writers write in bed 

  in the mornings before anyone else is awake, they stay up late writing 

  when everyone else has gone to bed, they write on their commute to work, 

  they write in their lunch hours, they write in any small bit of time they 

  have. They write because they want to and because they have something 

  unique to say – while still paying the bills in other ways. 



  Being passionate about what you write is important, because otherwise 

  you’re highly unlikely to find the energy and commitment to finish. A 

  story needs to be burning inside you, wanting to escape. You should love 

  your characters, be fascinated by your themes and want to find out how 

  your story ends. 



  But good writing is more than just a passion – it’s also a craft. You need to 

  discover the techniques and tips of the trade and then practise them to help 

  you make the project you have in mind as good as it can possibly be – 

  which is where this book and this introductory chapter come in ! I lead you 

  through some things to consider before you start writing and discuss the 

  basics of creative writing and creative thinking. 



Planning for the Writing Journey 



  Before you physically start writing, a little preparation is a good idea to get 

  the best out of the valuable time you devote to your writing. In this section 

  I discuss helpful ideas such as setting targets and staying confident, as well 

  as how much you do or don’t need to think about genre, scope and the title 

  of your work before you start writing. 



  Setting y our writing goals 

  One of the most helpful things you can do when starting any writing 

  project is to set yourself some simple, realistic and achievable goals and 

  targets. Here are a few examples: 



       Task targets: Such as developing a character, finishing a chapter or 

       planning a scene. 



       Time targets: A certain number of writing sessions of fixed length, 

       such as three half-hour sessions a week. 



       Word targets: A certain number of words or pages, such as 500 words 

       or three pages per week. 



  None of these targets sounds like much, but you may be surprised how 

  much you achieve if you keep going with them week after week. 



             If you set writing goals that are too optimistic, you’re likely to 

      fail, which undermines your writing instead of supporting it. The good 

      thing about modest targets, especially at the beginning of a project, is 

      that when you exceed them and replace them with slightly more 

      ambitious ones, you can see that you’re making real progress. If you do 

      find that you’re struggling with the targets you’ve set, revise them 

      downwards until you have something that you feel is appropriate for 

      you. 

           Write down an overall long-term goal as well, such as  ‘I’ll have a 

    first draft by this date next year’; it really helps to keep you on track. 



           Update your goals at regular intervals to keep them relevant and 

    so that you always have something to aim for. Your goals inevitably 

    change as the work develops. 



People differ in their strengths and weaknesses: some are planners and 

others prefer to plunge in and get started. If you’re a planner, plunging in 

probably makes you feel completely overwhelmed and all at sea, and your 

story’s likely to peter out quite quickly. Therefore, you’ll find that working 

out a rough plan or timeline for your story is beneficial, and perhaps even 

mapping out key scenes before you begin (see Chapters 3 and  19). If 

you’re a more instinctive writer, and planning is a barrier rather than an aid 

to progress, just jump in and write every day, and watch your story 

gradually take shape. 



Locating the app rop riate genre 

Books are defined principally by their genre. Go into any bookshop or 

library and you’ll find books listed under headings such as 

action/adventure, children’s, crime, fantasy, historical, horror, mystery, 

romance, science fiction, thriller, women’s and young adult. 



Literary fiction is usually listed under general fiction but is sometimes 

considered a genre on its own. Literary fiction is hard to define, but the 

term is often used to describe books that are original or innovative in form, 

show deep psychological insight and act metaphorically as well as literally 

– meaning that you can dip beneath the surface of the story and characters 

to examine themes or issues or to extract multiple meanings. I cover these 

sorts of issues and techniques in Chapters  15 and  16. 



           Before you start writing, a good idea is to consider what genre 

    your story will fall into. Also, read some of the most successful 

    examples of this genre to see how they work. Ask yourself the 

    following types of question: 



    What’s the rough length of books in your chosen genre? 



    Do they tend to be written from a first-person or a third-person 

    viewpoint and do they contain one or several points of view? 

    (Check out Chapter 8 for more details on point of view.) 



    Are they primarily p lot driven (that is, the story is the most 

    important element, and the characters mainly exist to fulfil a role 

    within it) with lots of action (see Chapter 12), or character driven 

    (the characters’ choices and actions drive the story) with lots of 

    internal reflection? 

    Is the language simple and direct with relatively short sentences 

    and paragraphs, or are the sentences more complex with more 

    detailed description, including similes and metaphors? (Chapter  15 

    has loads of info on these figures of speech and Chapter  11 covers 

    using all the senses for intense descriptions.) 



Literary fiction tends to be character driven and commercial fiction plot 

driven, although this isn’t always the case. Many popular and successful 

novels have well-drawn characters who seem real and that readers can 

identify with, as well as a well-structured and compelling plot. Thrillers, 

detective stories and adventure novels tend to fall into the plot-driven 

category. (The chapters in Part IV have lots of useful information on plot 

and structure.) 



           Sometimes people say to me that they don’t want to read other 

    novels in their genre, because they don’t want to be influenced by them. 

    Unfortunately, this often means that they inadvertently write something 

    that’s already been done or that completely fails to match the 

    expectations that readers have when they buy a book in this genre. My 

    mantra is read, read, read! (See the nearby sidebar  ‘Taking lessons from 

    other writers’.) 

            Taking lessons from other writers 



You can discover an enormous amount about writing from reading books, novels and 

stories of all kinds. When you read, think consciously about the way the book is written. 

Look to see whether it’s divided into sections, parts and chapters. If so, are the chapters 

short or long, or varied in length? Are the different parts of equal size? How many points of 

view and locations exist in the story? (Check out Chapter 20 for loads more on structuring 

your work.) 



Look at the techniques the writer uses to convey the way that people speak in dialogue, to 

describe a scene or build suspense. See how the plot unfolds, how secrets are hidden and 

how clues are revealed. Examine how events are foreshadowed and surprises created. 

(Chapters 4 and 6 discuss dialogue, and Chapters 14 and Chapter 21 creating and 

maintaining suspense.) 



Picking passages you really like from a book and imitating them as closely as possible 

using your own settings, characters and story can be helpful. It helps you to see how really 

good fiction works. Consider these to be exercises, like a musician playing scales or an 

artist making a sketch from a famous painting. You don’t even need to put them in your 

work in progress, although you can use them, often altered, if they fit. 



I was once working on a novel based on my experience of working in a women’s prison. 

The beginning just wouldn’t come right, so in exasperation I picked up a copy of one of my 

favourite novels, John le Carré’s The Spy Who Came in from the Cold (1963). It starts with 

a terse dialogue at Checkpoint Charlie, where the main character is waiting for someone to 

cross over. I immediately started my novel with a tense dialogue just before the main 

character meets the disturbed woman who is the focus of the narrative, ditching the first 20 

pages I’d written! 



However much you’re influenced by other books and other writers – and all writers are – 

beware of writing something that’s too close to a book that exists already. This can 

constitute plagiarism – legally defined as the ‘wrongful appropriation, stealing and 

publication’ of another author’s ‘language, thoughts, ideas or expressions’ and passing 

them off as your own. 



              Beware of mixing different genres, and in particular of switching 

      genre mid-novel. A romantic story that suddenly changes into a 

      political satire, or a crime novel where the corpse turns out to have been 

      abducted by aliens, defies publishing conventions and gives readers an 

      unpleasant jolt. 



 Creating the right title 

The right title is vital, because it tells readers something important about 

the story. You don’t need to have a title before you start writing your story. 

Many writers haven’t found a title until very late in their project or even 

after it has finished. Occasionally, literary agents or publishers suggest the 

title or change the one you already have, and sometimes books have 

different titles in different countries, especially when they’re translated. 



           You can take your title from different aspects of your story: 



    Name of the main character or one around which the plot pivots: 

    For example, David Copp erfield, Jane Ey re, Ethan Frome, Mrs 

    Dalloway , Emma, Rebecca. You can also use a character’s profession 

    (The Piano Teacher, The Honorary Consul, The Secret Agent, The 

    Professor, The Reluctant Fundamentalist, A Man of the Peop le) or 

    some kind of description of them (The Woman in White, The Boy in the 

    Strip ed Pyj amas, A Good Man in Africa, The Woman Who Went to Bed 

    for a Year) . 

    Relationship between two characters: For example, The Magician ’s 

    Nep hew, The Time Traveller ’s Wife, The French Lieutenant ’s Woman, 

    Sons and Lovers, The Spy Who Loved Me. 



     Significant place: For example, Wuthering Heights, Mansfield Park, 

    Revolutionary Road, Middlemarch, Solaris, Gorky Park. 



    Theme of the book: For example, War and Peace, Crime and 

    Punishment, Pride and Prej udice, The End of the Affair, The Sense of 

    an Ending. 



    Biblical or literary quotation: For example, East of Eden, Gone with 

    the Wind, For Whom the Bell Tolls, Present Laughter, The Darling 

    Buds of May . Or you can adapt one, for example, By Grand Central 

    Station I Sat Down and Wep t. 



     Significant object: For example, Brighton Rock, The Golden Bowl, 

     The Subtle Knife, The Moonstone, The Scarlet Letter. 



     Central element of the plot: For example, The Hunt for Red October, 

       The Voy age of the Dawn Treader, A round the World in Eighty Day s, 

      Looking for Mr. Goodbar, The War Between the Tates, On Her 

      Maj esty ’s Secret Service. 



      Word or phrase buried deep in the story: For example, in Raymond 

      Chandler’s The Big Sleep , the phrase comes on the last page. 



               Titles arrive in all sorts of ways 



The now famous titles of many books weren’t the author’s first choices: George Orwell’s 

1984 was going to be called The Last Man in Europe, To Kill a Mockingbird was going to 

be A tticus before Harper Lee decided the title was too narrowly focused on one character, 

and Jane Austen’s original title for Pride and Prej udice was First Impressions. 



Books often have different titles in different countries, even when they share the same 

language. For example, Laurie Lee’s Cider with Rosie was published in the US as Edge of 

Day, and Harry Potter and the Philosopher’s Stone was Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s 

Stone. The Bridges of Madison County was originally published with the title Love in Black 

and White, and only became a bestseller after the title was changed. 



The title can be the first thing that comes to an author, though. Jonas Jonasson, author of 

The Hundred-year-old Man Who Climbed Out of the Window and Disappeared, so loved 

the title after he thought it up that he felt compelled to write the book itself! 
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                            Subgenres Of Fantasy 

Dark Fantasy - Encompasses the darker side of magic. Stories usually 

include nightmarish creatures, evil, and demons. 

Epic Fantasy - Expansive tales of an everyday person who gets thrown into a 

fight of good vs. evil, uncovering his or her own heroism in the process. 

Usually involves a large cast of characters and settings. 

High Fantasy - A more traditional form of fantasy with medieval style and 

settings including lords and ladies, knights, dragons etc. Many times this 

subgenre crosses over with epic fantasy. 

Modern/Urban Fantasy - Tales of magic in the present day. Usually in an 

urban setting. 

Fairytales/Mythology - Either stories that follow the traditional fairytale 

formula or remakes of traditional fairytales and myths. 

Alternate World - Involves worlds that are hidden in or parallel to our own, 

as opposed to a stand alone world. Often involves the crossing over of a 

person from one world to the other. 

Arthurian Fantasy - Stories set in or around Camelot, involving characters 

from Arthurian legend. 

Quest Fantasy - The main character is involved in and consumed by a quest. 

Romantic Fantasy - Often called “paranormal romance.” A fantasy story 

with strong romantic overtures. 

Sword And Sorcery - Action packed tales filled with fights among warriors 

and wizards. Although they traditionally feature male protagonists, there are 

nevertheless several stories featuring strong female heroines. 

Anthropomorphic - Animals acting like humans and/or entirely taking the 

place of humans. Humans may or may not also be present. 

Wuxia - Rooted in Chinese culture, this subgenre features strong use of 

martial arts to fight the bad guys. Generally a movie term, as martial arts is a 

highly visual medium. 

Fanfiction - Although fanfiction can be in any genre, I’m going to include it 

here because in my experience most fanfiction at the very least contains 

fantasy elements. Fanfiction stories are stories written about series and 

characters officially published by someone else. They are written by the fans 

of the stories. The main plots are generally alternate stories and character 

pairings which didn’t, or couldn’t, happen in the official story “universe.” It 

should be noted that since fanfiction is not written with original characters, 

publishing opportunities are severely limited and they are mostly found in 

online forums and websites. Profiting from fanfiction without permission is 

illegal. 
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                                150 Fantasy Prompts 

* Write about finding a hidden tunnel and what happens when you explore it. 

* Create a character who is a “mad king.” Explain why he would be 

considered crazy, and how he got that way. Write a little about his family and 

how he came to take the throne. 

* They aren’t like what you see in the movies… 

* Write how-to instructions for a magic microwave. 

* A girl with the ability to harness the power of lightning may tip the scales 

in a magical power struggle. 

* Everyone thought the rain would eventually stop, but it didn’t. While most 

of the world suffered under a drought, our country was flooded for most of 

the year. 

* One day you wake up to find you have sprouted wings. 

* Write a story about meeting death. 

* Make a list of common activities for fairies. 
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                 Learn How to Make Your First Draft Easy! 



Award-winning author K.M. Weiland’s previous book, the bestselling 

Outlining Your Novel, showed writers how to embrace outlines in a way that 

makes the writing process fun, inspiring, and easy. 



Now it’s time to put those lessons to use! Building upon the principles you’ve 

already learned, the Outlining Your Novel Workbook presents a guided 

approach to getting the bones of your story down on paper, identifying plot 

holes, and brainstorming exciting new possibilities. 



Containing hundreds of incisive questions and imagination-revving exercises, 

this valuable resource will show you how to: 



     Create your own personalized outlining process 

     Brainstorm premise and plot ideas 

     Discover your characters 

     Choose and create the right setting 

     Organize your scenes 

     And so much more! 



This accessible and streamlined workbook will empower you to create a 

powerful outline—and an outstanding novel. Start writing your best book 

today ! 



                  Join the discussion: #OutliningYourNovel 

Get a free copy of acclaimed author K.M. Weiland’s unabbreviated example 

             of the outline she used to write her novel Storming. 



                           Click here to get started: 

             http://www.kmweiland.com/free-outline-transcript/ 

                              INTRODUCTION 



WHAT IS AN outline? Is it a road map? A battle plan? A checklist? 

       It’s  all  three—and  more.  As  I  discuss  in  Outlining  Your  Novel,  the 

outline  can  be  anything  you  want  it  to  be.  You  can  fill  up  three  notebooks 

with story plans, or you can scribble a couple thoughts on some Post-It Notes 

and  call  it  good.  How  an  outline  manifests  isn’t  important.  The  only  thing 

that matters is that your  outline helps you figure  out this  great big puzzle we 

call a novel. 



Why Outlines Make Novel Writing Easier 

On  the  surface,  novels  seem  simple  enough.  A  beginning,  a  middle,  an  end. 

Throw in a couple characters, a heroic quest, an epic romance—and voila! A 

story is born. 

       True enough. But if you’re one of those people who’s tried throwing all 

those  ingredients  into  a  bowl,  mixing  them  up,  and  letting  them  bake,  you 

already  know  the  recipe  isn’t  foolproof.  In  fact,  that  simple  little  recipe  you 

thought would  make  a  perfect  story?  Turns  out  it barely  covers the  essential 

ingredients. 

       Novels  aren’t like boxed  mac  and  cheese.  Boiling water  and  stirring  in 

Velveeta  just  isn’t  enough  to  produce  a  masterpiece.  Novels  are  more  like 

pasta  parmigiana—made  from  scratch.  Sure,  there’s  some  magic  and  some 

luck involved. But there’s also a lot of science. 

       In  short,  there ’s  a  lot  to  remember.  In  all  honesty,  there’s  more  to 

remember than most of us can handle while in the white-hot rush of writing a 

first  draft.  If we  dash  in  there, throwing  about  flour  and  eggs,  hoping we’ve 

got it all right without bothering to check Nonna’s recipe, then we’re going to 

need magic and luck. 

       But if we prepare beforehand, with an outline, we’ll be able to assemble 

all  the  ingredients,  heat  the  oven  to  the  right  temperature,  and  approach  our 

dough and sauce with the confidence of foreknowledge. 

       Stories,   for   all  their   seeming   simplicity,   are   complicated.  They’re 

puzzles,  in  which  all  the  pieces  have  to  fit  just  so.  They’re  not  random 

dreamscapes  that  tumble  out  of  our  brains,  fully  formed.  Rather,  they’re 

cohesive  wholes,  in  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  must  be  planned  as  a 

partnership.  If we  don’t know how  a  story is  going to  end, we’ll never know 

how to properly begin it. If we don’t know the elements that will play into the 

story, we won’t know how to build a framework to support them. 

       And that is where the outline comes in. 

       The  outline  allows  us  to  see  the  big  picture  before  we  have  to  start 

fitting  together  the  tiny,  detailed  pieces.  As  a  result,  we’re  able  to  write  our 

first drafts with confidence and purpose and save ourselves hours of revision. 



How to Use This Workbook 

When  Outlining  Your Novel: Map  Your  Way  to Success  came  out  in  2011,  I 

was  overwhelmed  by  writers’  hunger  for  information  on  outlining.  Most 

authors  recognize  the  need  to  bring  cohesion  to  the  complicated  art  form  of 

the novel via some kind of planning. But many are hung up on the old notion 

that outlines have to be Roman numeraled lists. 

       Outlining  Your  Novel  presented  an  actionable  approach  to  planning 

stories  from  the  ground  up—creating  a  premise,  brainstorming  plot  ideas, 

interviewing  characters,  and  plotting  story  arc.  The  method  I  shared  in  the 

book  is the  one  I’ve  developed  in writing  my  own historical  and  speculative 

novels. But it is endlessly adaptable to the specific needs of each writer. 

       What  you  will  find  in  the  pages  of  this  workbook  is  a  complete  (and, 

often, expanded) list of every question and every step I describe in  Outlining 

Your Novel.  Each  chapter  offers  an  introduction to the  concepts  discussed  in 

the  exercises,  as  well  as  examples  from  popular  books  and  movies  and  my 

own  outlines.  I  have  also  included  a  page-number  guide  to  help  you  locate 

the  associated  chapters  in  Outlining  Your  Novel.  I  recommend  you  start  by 

reading   Outlining   Your   Novel—just   as   you   would   a   textbook—before 

embarking  on  the  workbook.  You  will  understand  the  principles  and  their 

applicability better in context. 

       Each  chapter  of the workbook builds upon the next, in  a  series  of  steps 

that  will  help  you  move  from  your  story’s  big  picture  to  the  smaller  details 

and  back  again.  The  more  thorough  you  are  in  responding  to  each  question 

and  filling in  each blank, the more prepared you will be to write your novel. 

But  don’t  hesitate  to  skip  around.  Some  of  the  sections  (such  as  those  on 

foreshadowing  and  settings)  can’t be  completed  until  you’ve  finished  all  the 

other steps. Remember: what you’re trying to create here is y our best process. 

If  you  feel  constrained  by  any  of  the  questions  or  feel  they  don’t  apply  to 

your story, go ahead and skip them. 

       I was determined to offer the workbook as an e-book as well as a 

paperback, since I knew it would end up being a much more economical 

option than the hard copy for many readers. However, it is a bit of a different 

take on a workbook, since you won’t be able to write in your answers as you 

would otherwise. You’ll need to grab a notebook and write your answers to 

the questions and exercises there (which makes the workbook totally 

reusable!). 

       Since this is a bit of an experiment, if you purchase the e-book version 

and decide it’s not working for you, for whatever reason, please feel free to 

request a refund. Amazon and most other sellers will provide a full refund if 

you make your request within seven days of purchase. If you’ve missed that 

window, email me and I’ll be happy to refund your full purchase price 

myself. My goal is to make the workbook as accessible and useful as 

possible. If the e-book format isn’t working for you, then it’s not doing its 

job ! 

       Throughout the book, you’ll find graphics illustrating various points. To 

view the images outside of the constraints of your e-reader, visit my site. You 

can find all the graphics in this book (and more!) here. 

       Outlines  can  transform  your  writing  process  into  a  practicable  and 

focused  story-crafting  machine.  But  don’t  settle  for  any  ol’  kind  of  outline. 

Use  the  exercises  in  the  following  pages  to  dig  deep  into  the  heart  of  your 

story and take full advantage of your outline’s storytelling power. 

                                 CHAPTER 1 

                                   PREMISE 



BY  THE  TIME  you  sit  down  to  outline,  your  story  idea  will  probably  have 

been  chasing  around in your head  for  anywhere  from  several  days to  several 

years.  You  may  not  know  much  about  your  story  yet, but  you  know  enough 

to  start.  You  probably  have  ideas  for  several  main  characters,  a  handful  of 

scenes, a general conflict, and maybe a broad sense of the ending. 

      Your  first  goal  is  to  hammer  all  this  down  into  a  premise:  one  or  two 

sentences  that  convey  the  characters,  the  plot,  and  the  theme.  Who  is  your 

hero? What does he want? Who or what is keeping him from getting what he 

wants?  What’s  at  stake  if  he  doesn’t  get  it?  The  premise  is  where  you 

discover and solidify these decisions. 

      This is your mission  statement  for your book. This is where you  figure 

out not just what  story you want to write, but what kind  of  story you want to 

write.  Fast-paced  action thriller?  Leisurely  generational  saga?  Epic historical 

romance? 

      The premise you  create  now won’t be written in  stone.  If you  come up 

with  better  ideas  down  the  line,  don’t  hesitate  to  rewrite  your  premise 

sentence. But for now distilling preexisting ideas of your story into a compact 

sentence  or two  (which you’ll  learn  about  in  detail  in  a  few pages) will help 

you understand where you’ll need to go next in your outline. 

The “What If” Question 



ALL  STORIES  BEGIN with  a  concept  (a battle  in  space, two people  falling 

in  love,  a  dog  getting  lost),  and  most  concepts  begin  with  a  “what  if” 

question.  Even when  the  question  isn’t  articulated,  every  novel,  every  story, 

and every article is ultimately inspired by those words. 



Examples: 



         “What if a little boy’s brain grew too quickly for his body to keep 

      up?” (Ender ’s Shadow by Orson Scott Card) 



         “What if an orphan were given a fortune by an unknown benefactor?” 

      (Great Exp ectations by Charles Dickens) 



         “What if children were forced to fight in gladiatorial games?” (The 

      Hunger Games by Suzanne Collins) 



Exercise #1: 

Ask yourself every “what if” question that pops to mind regarding your story. 

Some  of your ideas will be ridiculous; most will probably never make it into 

your  book.  But  don’t  censor  yourself.  By  allowing  yourself  to  write  down 

every  idea,  no  matter  how  crazy,  you  may  come  up  with  story-transforming 

gems. 



Exercise #2: 

Once  you’ve  selected  the  few  ideas  that  might  work,  start  looking  for 

tangents:  “If  such  and  such  happened,  then  what  if  this  also  happened?  Or 

what if this happened instead?” The possibilities are endless. Be sure to return 

to this section and add to your list whenever a new idea strikes. 



Reference: Outlining Your Novel, chapter 3, pages 48-49. 

What Is Expected? 



A VARIATION OF the “what if” question is “What is expected?” 



Exercise: Divide your  notebook page  into two  columns.  In the  first  column, 

list  everything  you  can  imagine  the  average  reader  expecting  to  happen  in 

your  type  of  story.  In  the  second  column,  across  from  each  item,  write  an 

alternate event. Put a check beside any idea you want to fulfill. 



Examples: 



Reference: Outlining Your Novel, chapter 3, pages 49-50. 

What Is Unexpected? 



Exercise:  Flip  the  previous  exercise  on  its  head  and  brainstorm  concepts 

readers  would  not  automatically  expect  from  your  story,  based  on  its  genre, 

its  characters,  and  its  early  plot.  Put  a  check  beside  any  idea  that  sounds 

promising. 



Examples: 



         It is unexpected the hero will lose his superhuman powers. (Sp ider- 

      Man 2 directed by Sam Raimi) 



         It is unexpected that opponents in a crucial contest will fall in love. 

      (The Night Circus by Erin Morgenstern) 



         It is unexpected a teenage girl will set out on the trail to avenge her 

      father’s murder. (True Grit by Charles Portis) 



Reference: Outlining Your Novel, chapter 3, page 50. 

The Two-Sentence Premise 



“WHAT  IF”  QUESTIONS  are  powerful.  But  if  we  don’t  refine  them  into 

premise  sentences, we’re  not  taking  full  advantage  of  them.  Crafting  a  good 

premise sentence helps you identify viable ideas and solidify your characters, 

conflict, and plot. In one sentence (or two, if you have just too many goodies 

to cram into one), you should be able to discover all your story’s salient facts. 



Examples: 



         Orphaned gypsy Heathcliff (protagonist) grows up to love 

      (objective) his adopted sister Cathy (situation), but when Cathy 

      (opponent) marries her wealthy neighbor (disaster), Heathcliff sets in 

      motion a terrible vengeance that will pit him against everyone he knows 

      (conflict). (Wuthering Heights by Emily Brontë) 



         Restless farm boy (situation) Luke Skywalker (protagonist) wants 

      nothing more than to leave home and become a starfighter pilot, so he 

      can live up to his mysterious father (objective). But when his aunt and 

      uncle are murdered (disaster) after purchasing renegade droids, Luke 

      must free the droids’ beautiful owner and discover a way to stop 

      (conflict) the evil Empire (opponent) and its apocalyptic Death Star. 

      (Star Wars: A New Hop e directed by George Lucas) 



Exercise  #1:   Start  by  answering  the  following  questions.  If  you  don’t 

currently know the answer to any question,  skip it and keep  going. Return to 

fill in the blanks after you’ve figured out more of your story. There is no right 

order in which to do any of this. 



Question #1: Who is your protagonist? 



      Question #1.1: Is your protagonist ordinary or extraordinary? 



Question #2: What is his situation at the beginning of the story? 



      Question  #2.1:  What  is  the  protagonist’s  personal  condition  at  the 

beginning? 



      Question  #2.2:  How  is  it  going  to  be  changed,  for  better  or  worse,  by 

the protagonist himself or by the antagonistic force? 

      Question      #2.3:    Is   your    protagonist’s     situation   ordinary     or 

extraordinary? 



Question #3: What is the protagonist’s objective? 



Question #4: Who or what is the main opponent? 



Question  #5:  What  early  disaster  will  befall  the  protagonist  and  force  him 

out of his “normal world” and into the main conflict? 



Question  #6:  What  conflict  will  result  from  the  hero’s  reaction  to  the 

disaster? 



      Question  #6.1:  What  is  the  logical  flow  of  cause  and  effect  that  will 

allow this conflict to continue throughout the story? 



Question #7: Is this idea plausible? 



Question #8: Is this idea original? 



      Question #8.1: How is this idea different from similar stories? 



      Question #8.2: How can you strengthen its originality? 
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INTRODUCTION 

   How do you create a human being from nothing?  This question is at the 

forefront of fiction writing, as without a solid character foundation, your 

book is merely words on a page rather than a fully immersive world.  From 

the protagonists of the story to the background players, each character in your 

great work of literature must have a fully constructed frame for you to build 

upon.  



   Characters that have a strong framework will begin to cast shadows as the 

plot continues.  They become so real that the audience becomes trapped; the 

suspension of disbelief creates a shell in which the reader is separated from 

their own reality.  As a writer, this is what you want.  You want the book to 

haunt the reader years after they have put it down. 



   And it all starts with the characters you create. 



   This guide has one definitive purpose – to give you food for thought when 

crafting your characters.  There are four sections in total: Background, Mind, 

Body, and Soul.  The background section helps you to create the base 

framework, the character’s full back story.  The next section is devoted 

entirely to your character’s underlining motivations and personality traits.  

The body segment is to help give visual representation to your character 

through the power of your writing.  The soul section is a compilation of 

character scenarios that will give you a better sense of how your character 

might respond to any given situation.  Finally, the extra sections are to help 

you when it comes to characters that may not fit into mainstream fiction 

writing.     



   Keep in mind that the following guides are written in full question format 

in order to encourage you to come up with an answer without over-thinking.  

This way, you are actively participating in the creation process even when 

answering simple questions. 



     Although, you obviously do not have to complete the whole guide for 

your character, the more of the guideline you utilize the more the character 

becomes real to you. 

  It is also important to consider using the guideline for each character in 

your novel, not just the main players.  The more characters you understand, 

the more realistic it is when your primary characters interact with them. 



  I hope this guide gives you a stepping point to polish up your characters! 



                                                                 Happy Writing, 



                                                                        Christina 
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CONCLUSION 

BACKGROUND 

           The character background is by far one of the most easily forgotten 

aspects of character design, though it has a large effect on how your character 

interacts with others around them, and how they came to be who they are 

today.  A flat character can, for example, be abandoned on a tropical island 

the same as a complex one.  Canonically, you could have them build a raft, 

but without understanding their background you have no idea how logical 

this is for them.  Are they coming from the middle of a hot, desert town or are 

they coming from a small lake village where boating is common place?  If 

it’s the former, then it simply would not make sense for them to easily 

construct something that would float from only the materials available on the 

island. 



           All that is important background information you need to keep in 

mind before starting on your prose. 



The Basics 

           To construct y our own character, let ’s start with the basics of their 

background: 



       1.     What is your character’s full name? 

      2.      And how do you pronounce that? 

      3.      What’s the meaning of the name? 

      4.      Do they have a specific nickname, or perhaps an alias, maiden 

              name, etc.? 

      5.      Where did the nickname (etc.) come from? 

      6.      Do they have another special nickname by their spouse or close 

              friend? 

      7.      What is it? 

      8.      Where did the nickname come from? 

      9.      How old is the character? 

       10.    When is their date of birth? 

       11.    That means their zodiac sign is? 

       12.    Which makes them how old? 

       13.    What is their biological gender? 

       14.    What is their identifiable gender? 

       15.    Sexual Orientation? 

       16.    How many sexual partners have they had? 

       17.    What are the names of their past partners? 

       18.    What languages do they know? 

       19.    Can they write well? 

       20.    Can they read well? 

       21.    What is their potential IQ? 

       22.    Compared to others, would their intellect be considered average, 

              high, or poor? 

       23.    What is their date of death? 

       24.    How old will they be when they die? 

       25.    What will be their manner of death? 



Biographical Information 

           Your character ’s up bringing is p aramount to how they would react 

to certain situations as an adult, or even as a y oung child.  Let ’s work on 

creating a background that will give y ou more insight, shall we ? 



       26.    Do they have biological, adoptive, or other type of parental 

              units? 

       27.    Are they alive? 

       28.    When did they die? 

       29.    Where do they live now? 

       30.    What are their names and ages? 

       31.    How many siblings do they have? 

       32.    What are their names and ages? 

       33.    Compared to their siblings, what place are they? E.g. middle 

              child, youngest, only child, etc. 

       34.    Any nephews, nieces, aunts, uncles, or other family members of 

              note? 

       35.    What are their names and ages? 

       36.    Are there any known ancestors? 

       37.    Does the family have specific enemies? 

       38.    What about allies? 

       39.    Does your character still live with any family member? 

       40.    What is your character’s place of birth? 

       41.    Do they have a family symbol? E.g. crest, shield, etc. 

       42.    What is their ethnic background? 

       43.    Where do they live now? 

44.    What is the environment like? 

45.    What was the parent’s (or guardians) occupation as your 

       character grew up? 

46.    Has your character ever broken the law? 

47.    What was it? 

48.    How old were they? 

49.    What kind of education did they have? 

50.    What kind of grades did they get? 

51.    What was their economic situation? 

52.    What is your character’s economic class now? 

53.    How much wealth do they have? 

54.    What are their debts? 

55.    What kind of income does their primary job generate? 

56.    What is your character’s current education status? 

57.    What was/is their major? 

58.    What was/is their grades? 

59.    Do they receive any kind of special training? 

60.    What was it? 

61.    Is your character currently in any association? E.g. a guild or 

       club. 

62.    What is your character’s current occupation? 

63.    What kind of experience did they have? 

64.    How did they get the job? 

65.    How long have they been working there? 

66.    What is your character’s work schedule like? 

67.    What is their current criminal record? 

68.    What were the crimes? 

69.    What is your character’s marital status? 

70.    What is their spouse’s name? 

71.    Do they have a boyfriend/girlfriend? 

72.    Do they have any children? 

73.    What are their names? 

74.    Does your character have any grandchildren? 

75.    What are their names? 

THE MIND 

           A mind is a terrible thing to waste, as the saying goes.  For your 

character – the last thing you should do is give them a fairly decent 

background, but then fail to give them any kind of personality.  Remember, a 

Mary Sue or Gary Sue (male and female characters that are considered 

‘perfect’) often become such because the writer creates a cardboard brain.  

You want a character that is personable, and while they may certainly be 

flawed, they should still have complex aspects that don’t shift towards either 

scale of black or white.  Think about your own day-to-day life.  Is your daily 

choices based entirely on the traditional notion of  ‘good’ and  ‘evil’ or are you 

simply making second-to-second choices based on the all of the information 

available to you.  The best villains, despite their characterization as evil, 

really believe that they are engaging in the best course of action.  



Keep this in mind as you move through this section. 



Personality Traits 

           Your character will have many p ersonality traits.  A t times, they 

may be angry or sad; sometimes they may be downright dep ressed.  The 

surge of emotions that changes based on any given circumstances is what 

makes us human.  However, each individual may be more resilient or more 

p rone to anger.  It ’s up to y ou to discover these nuances. 



       76.    What is the personality type of your character? 

       77.    How good are they at interacting in social situations? 

       78.    Are they good with people? 

       79.    What are some of your character’s favorite things? 

       80.    Favorite color? 

       81.    Food? 

       82.    Musical Genre? 

       83.    Do they have a motto they live by? 

       84.    What is it? 

       85.    Does the character have a special talent? 

       86.    What are their hobbies? 

       87.    Are they easily bored? 

       88.    Do they have any known quirks? 

       89.    Do they prefer the quiet or do they hate the silence? 

       90.    Does your character have any mementos that are special to 

       them? 

91.    What are they? 

92.    What experiences do they like the least? E.g. going to the 

        dentists, fighting off invaders, etc. 

93.     Do they have any fears? 

94.    What role does your character take in a group? E.g. leader, 

       rebel, outcast, follower, etc. 

95.     In a group setting, what would they most likely contribute? E.g. 

        good at generating ideas, delegation, analysis, etc. 

96.     How good is your character at cooperating? 

97.    What kind of thinker are they? E.g. idealist, realist, optimist, etc. 

98.    What annoys your character? 

99.    What does your character do when they are annoyed? 

100.    When they are angry? 

101.    Are they easily angered? 

102.    Are they sad often? 

103.    What do they do when they are sad? 

104.    What are their main strengths? 

105.    What are their main weaknesses? 

106.    Does your character have any immediate goals? 

107.    Do they have any long-term goals? 

108.    Is your character self-serving or are they more prone to be self- 

        sacrificing? 

109.    Is your character a dreamer or more of a realist? 

110.    What kind of personality flaws does your character have? 

111.    How reliable is your character’s memory? 

112.    What is their earliest memory? 

113.    What is their fondest memory? 

114.    What is their most embarrassing moment? 

115.    What is your character’s biggest failure? 

116.    What is their biggest regret? 

117.    What is their greatest achievement? 

118.    Are they self-confident or self-depreciating? 

119.    Does your character have any triggers related to past traumas? 

120.    What was the trauma? 

121.    What is their primary method to calm down? 

122.    What kind of humor does your character have? 

123.   Is your character good at keeping secrets?  

124.   Is your character prone to gossip? 

125.   Does your character have messy or neat handwriting? 
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One  fine  afternoon  I was  sitting  at  home  staring  at  a wall  and  decidedly  not 

writing  when  I  received  a  welcome  telephone  call.  (When  I  am  not  writing, 

all telephone calls are welcome, just as when I am writing, all telephone calls 

are  outrageously  offensive.)  This  particular  call  was  from  my  good  friend 

Joe, himself  a writer. As it turned  out, Joe was  also  sitting  at home that  day, 

also staring at a wall, and also decidedly not writing. 

    “Let me pose a hypothetical question,” he began. 

    “Certainly !” I settled in for a delightful episode of procrastination. 

    “What would you rather do?” Joe asked. “Would you rather wash all your 

dirty laundry, run it through the drier, fold it, put it all away in your drawers, 

and then take those same clean clothes out of your drawers, unfold them, and 

wash them all over again,  or  … would you rather  spend the  same  amount  of 

time writing?” 

    “Laundry,” I replied without hesitation. “I would definitely do the laundry 

twice.” 

    Joe’s  question  brought  up  one  of  the  more  interesting  features  about 

writing;  namely,  how  much  we  hate  it.  For  people  who  make  big  claims 

about  loving  the  written  word,  authors  will  do  almost  anything  to  avoid 

actually  writing  those  written  words.  And  for  the  aspiring  writer,  the  work 

always seems especially impossible. How to begin? Where to begin? How to 

motivate? How to find discipline when no encouragement or incentive exists? 

The obstacles to becoming a writer are  seldom a lack of inspiration or talent, 

but  almost  always  a lack  of will.  It is very painful to  sit  down  and write.  It’s 

hard  work.  It’s  not  rewarding.  It’s  not  good  exercise.  It’s  not  sexy.  It’s 

frankly a lousy way to spend the afternoon. After a few discouraging hours of 

it,  almost  anything  can  look  better  than  a  blank  page.  And  as  long  as  the 

aspiring  writer  continues  to  value  dirty  laundry  over  blank  pages,  very  few 

novels will actually get written. 

     What Caroline Sharp has done here in A  Writer ’s  Workbook is to offer up 

the  world’s  most  generous  favor  to  those  among  us  who  would  write  and 

could write if only we could get down to work. What she has done here is no 

small  accomplishment.  It  is  not  easy  to  teach  people  anything  about  the 

mechanics  and  the  mystery  of  writing.  In  fact,  there  is  an  eternal  debate 

within  the  literary  world  as  to  whether  people  can  be  taught  to  write  at  all. 

While  there  is  a  marvelous  tradition  across  the  centuries  of  conservatories 

where  students  can  study  music,  or  studios  where  ambitious  artists  can 

develop  new  styles,  or  dance  companies  where  young  ballerinas  can  train 

under the  great masters, there is no  such tutorial history in the  art  of writing. 

Writers have always been completely on their own. 

     The  idea  of  a  writing  class  (or,  even  more  revolutionary,  a  writing 

p rogram)  is  a  very  new  idea,  unique  to  late  twentieth-century  America.  I 

have long questioned the wisdom of spending money to take a writing class. I 

have  always  believed  there  are  two  good  reasons  that  writers  have  not 

traditionally  studied  their  craft  in  a  formal  environment.  For  one  thing,  as 

writers  we  don’t  need  to  travel  to  Paris  to  study  under  the  great  masters; 

printed books  can bring the  great  masters to  us,  right  into  our  homes, where 

we may work under an author’s mentorship long after that author has actually 

died. But what’s more important to understand is that writing is an inherently 

solitary  pursuit.  It  is  perhaps  not  such  a  good  idea  to  get  too  addicted  to  the 

workshop  or  to  the  classroom  or  to  the  constant  and  immediate  feedback  of 

your peers. The fact is, when the time comes to produce words, it will just be 

you and your heartbeat alone in the room. And you’d better be ready for that 

room. You’d be ready for that heartbeat. 

     Caroline  Sharp  can  get you ready. Her marvelous book is not  a  course in 

writing, nor does it claim to be. Caroline Sharp cannot and will not show you 

how  to  be  a  good  writer.  That  is  entirely  up  to  you,  dependent  upon  your 

natural  gifts  and  the  level  of  your  commitment.  Instead,  Caroline  Sharp 

shows you how to actually  get down to work. And being able to work is half 

the struggle. 

     How  to  begin ?  She  tells  you,  starting  off  with  simple  stretches  to  warm 

you up and get you to actually put your hand to the page. 

     Where to begin ?  She offers dozens of clever  gimmicks to  set you off and 

hone your skills. 

     How  to  motivate ?  With  humorous  anecdotes  and  the  most  profound 

empathy, she boosts your morale. 

     How to find discip line ? Well, she will also kick your lazy butt into gear, if 

that’s what you need. 

     Sharp—a  preternaturally   gifted   storyteller,  who  has  been   down  that 

blocked  road  many  times  herself—knows  exactly  how  it  feels  to  be  stuck 

midsentence.  She  knows  the  panic,  the  depression,  and  the  frustration  of 

physically being unable to write.  She’s been there,  and yet  she has  come  out 

of it alive. Moreover, she has come out of it with tricks that will help you get 

out  alive,  as  well. A  Writer ’s  Workbook  is  funny  and  smart  and  accessible, 

but more than  anything, it is  extremely valuable. This is  a book  for  students, 

for  professionals,  for  poets,  for  playwrights,  for journalists,  and  for  those  of 

you who don’t even dare call yourselves writers yet, except in the most secret 

moments of the night. 

     Honoré de Balzac, while arguably not the best authority on writer’s block, 

being  that  he  managed  to  churn  out  some  ninety  novels  in  his  lifetime, 

nonetheless   had   the   best   explanation   of   why   writer’s   block   must   be 

vanquished. He wrote in no uncertain terms: 



    If  the  artist  does  not  throw  himself  into  his  work  …  like  a  soldier  against  a  fortress,  without 

    counting the cost; and if, once within the breach, he does not labor like a miner buried under a 

    fallen roof  … then the work remains unfinished. It perishes, is lost within the workshop, where 

    production becomes impossible and the artist is a looker-on at his talent’s suicide. 



     Grim  projection.  Nobody  wants  that.  But  it  does  happen.  Roofs  do  cave 

in. If you are in trouble, Caroline Sharp cannot dig you out of your collapsed 

mine.  She  wouldn’t  even  know  where  to  find  you  in  your  collapsed  mine, 

since  a  writer’s  work  is  always  so  personal.  But  what  she  does  do  with  A 

Writer ’s  Workbook  is  to  toss  you  down  a  rope,  a  flashlight,  and  a  helmet. 

Trust her. The tools she offers up in these pages are essential and will lead to 

many  a fantastic  act  of  self-rescue.  If you  are trying to  dig yourself  out from 

under writer’s block, this book is a real salvation. It is a wonderful glimpse of 

daylight ahead. 



                                                                            —Elizabeth Gilbert 

                               Introduction 



The idea for this Workbook and the birth of my second child happened within 

a month of each other. It occurred to me that it was time to pick my pencil up 

and  begin  to  write  again.  I  hadn’t  written  at  all  during  my  pregnancy—nine 

months of morning sickness. But now, as the baby was growing stronger and 

bigger every day, I recognized that familiar nagging unease: You should write 

today . Why didn ’t y ou write today ? Will y ou ever be able to write again ? 

    Pieces of paper floated in my dreams. My treasured fountain pens seemed 

to  glare  at  me  from  their  spot  on  the  desk.  I began  to  panic.  Something was 

stuck  in  the  machinery !  Something  was  jammed  up,  blocked!  The  words 

weren’t  flowing;  the  sentences  were  not  popping  out  and  onto  the  page.  No 

paragraphs. No stories. No writing at all  … at all  … at all. 

    It  finally began to  make  sense  as  I watched the  Olympic  gymnastic team 

on television being interviewed about their hopes for gold. They talked about 

all  that  they  had  to  do  to  get  ready  for  competition.  As  I  saw  footage  of  the 

gymnasts  running  and  stretching  and  tumbling,  it  occurred  to  me  just  how 

much preparation went into their every step and turn. It may seem accidental, 

I   thought,   or   easy,   or   effortless,   but   it  was    not.   It  was    all  about 

PREPARA TION:           groundwork,       effort,   work,     toil,  struggle,    p lanning, 

rehearsal, organization. 

    This  was  the  deal:  If  I  wanted  to  learn  to  play  the  piano,  I  would  play 

scales,  arpeggios,  octaves.  I would build up the  strength  in  my  fingers, learn 

to  read  music,  study  the  masters,  play  for  hours  every  day.  If  I  wanted  to 

learn  to  speak  a  language,  I  would  enroll  in  a  class,  study  the  grammar  and 

vocabulary, read newspapers and simple books in that language. 

    The  gymnastics  team  worked  on  every  single  element  of  their  routines, 

breaking it all down to its component parts and rehearsing and rehearsing and 

rehearsing. And yet I expected to pick up a pen, after a nine-month break, and 

waltz  right back  into  my  old habits.  I  set the bar  at  an unrealistic height  and 

was  surprised,  and  disappointed,  not  to  clear  it.  Has  this  ever  happened  to 

you? 

    Once  I  realized  what  my  problem  was,  the  next  step  was  devising  a 

solution.  I  needed  to  get  back  into  practice,  back  into  the  daily  routine  of 

writing. I needed to exercise the muscles, the writing muscles, the parts of my 

eyes  and  hand  and  brain  that  would  shape  me  back  into  being  a  writing 

person—a  person  who  writes—a  WRITER.  I  have  long  believed  that  the 

greatest  pitfall  of  my  profession  is the  desire  to  be  a  writer  … this  sets up  a 

profile  of  a  PERSON, unattainable  and  mystic. A  mirage.  I  don’t  know  who 

this strange person is, this writer, but  I  do know how to write. And, perhaps, 

if  I  do  the  work,  if  I  do  the  behavior  LONG  ENOUGH,  I  will  become  the 

person. If I write, I will be a writer. 

     So  I  needed  to  set  up  a  course,  a  structure  of  exercises  and  routine 

assignments  and  lessons  to  do  on  a  daily  basis.  Some  to  develop  my  ear, 

some  my  eye,  some  to  work  on  particular  stories,  and  some just  to  work  on 

my  ability  to  hear  conversations  in  the  booth  next  to  me  at  the  coffee  shop. 

All  of  the  exercises  would  require  daily  writing.  Each  would  take  about  an 

hour. 

    I developed this book for myself, but I do believe that you can use it, too. 

I do believe that anyone, anyone wanting to write, can get something from it. 

We  all  need  to  practice,  to  “exercise,”  even  the  most  successful  among  us; 

and this workbook puts in  a practical, portable format the  daily requirements 

of  our  craft.  We  need  to  write,  and  we  need  to  write  a  lot.  So  here’s  some 

stuff to write about. Have fun. 

    How to Use This Workbook: A Few Suggestions 



I  know  that  it  is  often  tempting just  to  crack  open  a  fresh,  new  project  and 

dive in, but the five minutes it will take you to read this  section will pay  off. 

Each of the thirty-two exercises is explained in detail in the hopes that it will 

help  your  writing  to  try  them  all,  at  least  once,  in  the  way  described  here. 

After you have tried  each  exercise  once, you may well  find  certain  ones that 

you like better  or that you feel help your writing more than  others. You may 

want  to  change  an  exercise  to  suit  your  writing  needs.  Go  ahead.  THIS 

BOOK IS FOR YOU ! 

     I  have  tried  to  report  the  possible/potential  uses  of  each  exercise.  For 

instance: the PICTURE THIS exercise. You will read about how to set  it  up : 

Tape, clip, paste, or staple a visual image to the top of these pages. How  long 

to sp end:  Start with ten minutes  and build up to thirty. And, most important, 

What  is  the  p urp ose  of  this  exercise  and  why  am  I  doing  this  rather  than 

watching  People’s  Court  and  drinking  coffee ???  That  is  a  longer  answer. 

You will discover the purpose. You can make this exercise work for YOU. 

     Each  of  the  thirty-two  exercises  addresses  a  specific  aspect  of  this  crazy 

craft  we  call  WRITING.  For  the  most  part,  you  will  be  able  to  “do”  an 

exercise  in  half  an  hour.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  you  should  try  to  put  half  an 

hour EVERY DAY into writing a journal page as well. I know this is a lot of 

time—you  are  probably  working  full-time,  maybe  in  school  and  working. 

Perhaps you have children, also demanding your time. How can I suggest that 

you pull yourself in even one more direction? Stretch yourself even thinner? 

     It  is  all  for  this  one  reason:  You  want  to  be  a  better  writer.  It  matters  to 

you  to  be  able  to  express  yourself  with  words,  to  create  characters,  write  a 

story.  Your  journal  pages   are  your   “wake-up,”  your  warm-up,   a   daily 

“welcome to the word.” They will help to focus you, remind you of why you 

want  to  write,  and—on  some  particularly  harsh  days—remind  you  how  to 

write. 

     You will no doubt notice that, throughout this workbook, I have used both 

books  and  movies  as  examples  to  illustrate  certain  story  and  character 

techniques.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  book  and  a  movie  are  the  same  thing. 

However,  in  these  ripping-past-you  days,  we  don’t  always  have  the  time  to 

read as much as we would like. I use movies as references because they are a 

common  language  of  these  times.  Just  about  everyone  has  seen  E.T.,  not 

everyone has read Remembrance of Things Past. 

    A  WORD  OF  CA UTION:  While  you  will  have  favorites  and  may  even 

hate  certain  of  the  exercises,  try  to  do  each  one  at  least  once.  I  also 

recommend  that  you  start  a  calendar  page  on  which  you  keep  track  of  your 

daily writing: which  exercise you  did, how long you  spent  on them, the  date 

and time.  This will  give  you  an  overview  of  your  progress  and  the  direction 

of your interests. Watch for patterns: A week full of  “character pages” might 

tell you something about your mood, your energies, your life. 

    Before  starting  each  of  the  exercises,  read  the  “Workbook  Suggestion” 

page.  Then  sit  down;  get  your  pencil,  pen,  or  whatever  you  prefer  to  write 

with;  clear  off  a  space  in  front  of  you;  glance  at  your  watch;  and  get  going. 

This  is  the  most  exciting  time  of  your  day.  It’s y our  time.  Who  knows  what 

you  will  create?  Who  knows  what  you  will  discover  along  the  way?  This  is 

the  adventure  of  the  blank  page—the  most  challenging  and  irritating  and 

exhilarating and inspiring part of the day—THE WRITING PART. 

    All  right,  I’ll  admit  it.  I  think  that  being  a  writer  is  the  most  wonderful 

profession in the world. I think that writing is the most wonderful thing to do. 

Anything  that  interests  you—any thing  at  all—whether  it  is  the  minerals  of 

the  Grand  Canyon  or  the  Wright  Brothers  or  sixteenth-century  Carthusian 

monks, if it  grabs your  fancy, you  can research it, write  about it, learn  about 

it,  live  it.  You  can  walk  among  any  people  who  tickle  your  fancy.  You  can 

place yourself in  any time, place, world,  sex, height,  face, income,  size,  age, 

whatever.   You   are   bound   only   by   the   limits   of   your   mind.   You   are 

constrained only by the weight of your pencil and the space your pad of paper 

takes up. Any place you want to  go, you can  go. It’s the last  great frontier. It 

is a limitless frontier. 

    No  wonder  so  many  people  want  to  write.  And  yet,  except  for  “Hello” 

and “I used to play the piano,” I hear the phrase “I want to be a writer” more 

than  any  other.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  wistful  expression  and  a 

downcast eye. It is an expression of regret usually. Why? 

    As  I mentioned before,  I believe that this is because  of the immeasurable 

and  insurmountable  gap—no,  chasm—between  the  act  of  writing  and  the 

event  of  being  a  writer.  Anyone  can  write.  We  write  lists,  we  write  checks, 

we write  “OUT  OF  ORDER”  notes  for the  parking  meter  and toilet  and  pay 

phone.  So  what  is  the  mystic,  mythical  transformation  that  occurs  when  we 

become a writer? 

     Here’s  what  this  one  writer  thinks.  There  are  such  clear-cut  stages  and 

tangible  procedures  for  attaining  many  of  life’s  professions.  The  Series  7 

exam to be a stockbroker. The LSAT for law school. Med school to become a 

doctor.  Belts  of  different  colors  to  learn  karate.  A  test  to  get  your  driver’s 

license.   But,   as   of   yet,   no   one   has   come   up   with   a   solid,   universal 

standardized  test  for  becoming  a  writer.  Nothing  so  that,  at  a  cocktail  party, 

you can stir your ice cubes with that cocky flair and say, “Yup, I passed it last 

month. I ’m a writer, for sure. A ren ’t y ou ?” 

     So we’re all floating around in a state of confusion and insecurity, looking 

for  publication  as  our  only  real  measure  of  success  and  validation.  And 

because  so  few  people  get  published,  and  even  fewer  then  go  on  to  making 

any  real  money,  are  we  all  failures?  Are  none  of  us  writers?  Are  we  all 

wanna-bes? 

    Tricky  question.  I  have  long  defined  myself  as  a  writer,  before  I  got 

anything  published,  before  I  got  an  agent,  before  I  made  a  dime.  I  have 

known I was a writer  since I was twelve, maybe  even before that. And how? 

Because I  didn ’t  want  to  do  any thing  else  but  write.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was 

write,  ever,  always,  and  amen.  And  because  I  wrote  every  day,  I  got  better, 

just  a  little better,  every  year;  and  I  am  a better writer  today  than  I was  five 

years  ago.  The  story  I  wrote  last  year  was  preceded  by  the  one  before  that, 

and  the  story  I write  tomorrow will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  one  to  come 

next  year.  I’m  writing  as  I  live,  writing  about  my  living,  and  learning  from 

the living and the writing and the reliving and the rewriting. 

     I  guess that no  one has the right to  say anyone  else isn’t a writer,  or isn’t 

talented, although  God knows it’s tempting. I  guess that we are writers if we 

write,  if  we  write  all  the  time,  if  we  improve,  and  if  we  want  to  do  it  more 

than  anything  else.  I’m  not  absolutely  positive,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  a 

writer.  And,  today,  if  you  are  writing  and  not  looking  back  over  your 

shoulder too often, you can be one, too. 

                              OBSTACLE PAGES, 



   or … Reasons Why  You Just Can ’t Write—Today 



As the text for this workbook was nearing completion, and I was beginning to 

see the entirety  of it, the wholeness  of it, it became increasingly  obvious that 

something was wrong. 

    The exercises were all finally coming together; the form and shape of the 

manuscript was  gelling. But something was missing. It was a body without a 

heart. 

    I  had  not  addressed  the  emotional  side  of  writing,  the  deeply  rooted, 

completely  irrational  “I  Can’t  Do  This”  reasons  people  use  to  explain  why 

they couldn’t write yesterday and most likely not tomorrow and certainly not 

today . Is it fear? Anxiety? Lethargy? 

    What  kind  of  “road  blocks”  do  we  put  in  our  own  paths?  We  think  for 

days  and  weeks  and  years  that  we  want  to  write.  We  know  we  need  to  sit 

down  with  some  form  of  the  pencil/paper  partnership.  We  know  that  words 

are involved. 

    We  do  have  stories  we  want  to  tell,  stories  that  burn  inside  of  us, 

messages that we  desperately want to  leave behind  as  a  record that we were 

here.  But we  don ’t  do  it.  We  didn’t  do  it  yesterday,  we  aren’t  doing  it  now, 

and,  unless  something  changes,  tomorrow  doesn’t  look  good  either.  Every 

day you want to write and don’t write is another notch on your tree of torture. 

    If  any  of  this  sounds  familiar,  take  a  look  at  the  Obstacle  Pages  found 

throughout  the  book.  There  are  seven  of  them  and  there  could  have  been 

many more. They  are the  excuses we use. The whitewash. The  doctor’s note 

we keep on handing in for ourselves. Maybe you will be able to read one and 

say,  “Yeah,  that’s  me.  I  do  that.  I  did  it  yesterday—but  I’m  not  doing  it 

today .” 

                          WARM-UPS 



These  are  short,  preparatory  exercises.  They’ll  get  you  in  the  mood  to  write 

on  days when your  motivation  is  less  strong.  They  can  also be  a  day’s work 

by themselves when time is tight. 

                        Warm-up, Stretch, and Extend 



These  are  quick  exercises,  meant to take just  a  few  minutes  each.  Below  are 

listed  objects/things  of  an  abstract  or  intangible  nature.  Without  spending 

time  in  preparation, write  a  short  paragraph  on  each.  This  is  simply  to work 

on your power of description—a very helpful asset for any writer. 



Describe: 



       1. a circle 

       2. a spiral staircase 

       3. classical music 

       4. the color red 

       5. hot soup 

       6. rain 

       7. the smell of a barbecue 

       8. cold weather 

       9. a pillow 

     10. a hot cup of coffee 

     11. the welcoming bark of a dog 

     12. wood/plastic/velvet/cotton 

     13. a bench 

     14. television 

     15. seedless grapes 

     16. being nauseous 

     17. spilling a liquid 

     18. kissing 

     19. a pencil 

     20. a tornado 

     21. white wine 

     22. wet tears on your face 

     23. a brick 

     24. warm socks 

     25. perfume 

     26. fire 

     27. the grunt of a pig 

     28. rock  ’n’ roll music 

     29. silk 

     30. iron 

    JUST A  THOUGHT:  Some  books  are  filled  with  description,  others  are 

more  action  oriented. These  differences  are labeled  “low  concept”  and  “high 

concept,”  respectively,  when  describing  a  movie.  For  example:  Die  Hard, 

Rambo,  The Hunt  for Red  October,  and  “Stars Wars”  are  examples  of  high- 

concept  storytelling. There  is  a  common  misconception that time-consuming 

detail is unnecessary in a high-concept format. 

    I  disagree.  No  matter  how  swiftly  your  characters  are  chasing,  or  being 

chased,  your  story  will  always  benefit  by  a  breath  of  description.  Motion  is 

not  a  substitute  for  motivation.  Give  your  story  depth,  and  your  readers will 

go deeper into it. 

            One-liners: A Quick Warm-up Exercise 



I graduated from college without a clue as to what to do next. 

     Perhaps  you’re  like  me—staring  at  the  future  frozen  with  fear  and 

indecision, like a deer caught in the headlights of an oncoming tractor trailer. 

What? What is this huge unstoppable thing  charging toward me? My future? 

You have got to be kidding. 

     Perhaps  you’re  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  sure  of  yourself,  certain  of  your 

destiny and the best path to take toward it. Doctor, lawyer, engineer, teacher, 

nurse,  yoga  instructor,  venture  capitalist  …  you  saw  the  big  picture  of  your 

life at the age of twenty-two and found it exciting, challenging, p ossible. 

     I knew a gal in Los Angeles who told me, without a hint of irony, that she 

knew exactly who she was at the age of eight. This was right after I confessed 

to her that  I had  spent my  entire twenties  searching for  some meaning in life 

in general and some direction in mine in specific.  She stared at me as if I was 

a  prize  nutcase.  I  asked  her  if,  honestly,  she  could  say  that  she  never 

questioned  her  function  on  this  planet  or  the  direction  in  which  she  was 

heading.  She frowned at me and, too chirpy for me, admitted that she had not 

changed in the p ast thirty y ears (she was thirty). Like that was a good thing ? 

     Here’s my thought: We are here for a reason. We each have abilities, and 

the  trick  is  to  search  them  out  and  figure  out  a  way  to  use  them.  Someone 

famous  once  said that the  only  real tragedy  in  life  is  not to  use the  gifts  and 

talents  that  God  gave  us.  I  will  not  presume  to  guess  whether  or  not  you 

believe  in  a  God,  but  I  do  believe  that  this  saying  has  merit.  It  is  a  tragedy, 

too often realized, to underutilize your abilities. 

    As  for  me,  it  took  many  years  and  many  side  trips  and  bizarre  tangents 

before, at the age of thirty-four, I was able to say with certainty that I wanted 

to  write  full  time.  I  scooped  ice  cream.  I  was  a  retail  stock  broker  at  Bear 

Stearns.  I  worked  as  an  agent  trainee  at  a  literary  agency.  All  those  years,  I 

felt incomplete and unsuccessful. 

     Now, with hindsight,  I know why  it took  me  so long:  I had to be  sure  of 

what  I  DIDN’T WANT to  do  and WASN’T ABLE to  do.  Only then  could  I 

face forward with conviction and say, Yes, this is who I am. This is what I do 

want  to  do.  I want  to write.  That would be  an  external  representation  of  my 

internal  self.  If  I  spend  my  life  writing,  it  would  be  a  good  life.  A  fulfilled 

life. Even if I am never financially successful, I will be happy with my life. 

    This is  a very roundabout way to  say that  I  am  a writer now,  finally,  and 

that  I  am  glad that you have  decided to try to be  a better writer  as well.  It is 

hard work, but it is the best and the most rewarding work. 

                                   Contents 
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     Introduction: What to Expect from This Book 



    What’s a story? Is it character? Plot? Conflict? Change? Why do some 

stories fall flat with audiences while others sweep the globe, captivating 

people in every corner of the world? 

    Stories entertain us, taking our minds off the rigors of daily life. But 

stories do more than entertain. They comfort us with warmth and joy; they 

frighten us with horror and terror; they woo us with romance and dazzle us 

with adventure. They make us laugh when we’re sad or make us cry when 

we’re happy. Whether true or made-up, stories help us feel connected to our 

fellow humans. They keep us company when we’re lonely. They foster 

empathy by showing us what it’s like to walk in someone else’s shoes. They 

challenge our worldviews with fresh perspectives that force us to think in 

new ways. 

    We use storytelling, both as writers and as readers, to understand 

ourselves, one another, and the world we live in. And rarely do we 

acknowledge the power that stories hold over us. Stories can change people 

and cultures—and even the world. 

    The television series Star Trek gave us legions of scientists and engineers. 

George Orwell’s novel 1984 warned us that governments would use 

technology to rob civilians of their privacy—an omen that many fear has 

already come true. To Kill a Mockingbird shined a light on cultural and 

systemic racial injustice and inspired activists to fight for equality. These are 

just a few examples of stories that literally changed the course of human 

history. 

    But stories are also personal. When we read a story about a hero who 

finds strength and resilience within, we feel stronger. Stories about good 

triumphing over evil give us hope. Stories about people overcoming struggles 

or finding ways to make their dreams come true inspire and motivate us. 

    We love stories. We celebrate stories. We need stories. 

    People will stay up all night reading a page-turner. They’ll neglect their 

responsibilities to marathon-watch a television series. They will stand in line 

—they will even sleep on the street—to see their favorite movies. Entire 

subcultures have been built around stories—just ask the fans who attend 

Comic-Con every year, fans who shell out hundreds (if not thousands) of 

dollars to gather with fellow story lovers and honor their favorite films, 

television shows, books, video games, and comics, many of them costumed 

as their favorite characters. That’s dedication to story, and it’s a testament to 

the power of storytelling. 



     What to Exp ect from This Book 



    The luckiest among us are born storytellers with a gift for narrative. If 

you’ve ever seen someone silence a room, captivating every ear with a 

mesmerizing story, then you’ve experienced the power that a naturally 

talented storyteller possesses. But many of us need to work at the craft and 

develop our storytelling skills. We might have a knack for creating 

sympathetic characters, but we struggle to construct a compelling plot. 

Maybe we have dozens of notebooks filled with exciting story ideas, but 

hammering them into a cohesive narrative is a challenge. Perhaps we’re 

gifted at crafting prose but need to work harder at designing settings or 

developing themes. Even the most talented writers find some areas of 

storytelling more difficult than others. 

    Writing stories comes easily to the lucky few, but for most of us, it’s hard 

work that requires an elaborate set of skills. After all, stories are comprised of 

many moving parts: characters, plots, settings, and themes are the core 

elements of stories. But there’s a lot more that goes into good storytelling: 

dialogue, action, description, and exposition, as well as a host of literary 

devices and storytelling techniques. Not to mention structure, point of view, 

tense, and voice. Understanding each of these elements and how they 

function together within a story empowers us to be better storytellers. 

    To master these building blocks of stories, we need to develop a 

vocabulary and aptitude for the many components that comprise stories. 

    When I first got serious about writing fiction, I searched bookstores for a 

basic book on storytelling. I wanted a simple primer that would help me learn 

and master the various components of a story, especially terms I needed to 

know as a storyteller. I’d hear authors talk about things like deus ex machina 

or the turning p oint at the end of act one. One expert would say, “Story is 

conflict.” Another would say, “Story is character.” Every time I thought I had 

a handle on all the elements of storytelling, I’d come across some new term 

that I’d never heard before, or I’d be reminded of a concept that I’d forgotten 

about. 

    I found plenty of books on character creation or plot development and 

even more on structure and formulas. There were lots of books on writing in 

genre. I even found some that promised to show me how to write a story— 

step-by-step instructions for producing a novel. But I never did find a book 

that simply gathered all the elements of storytelling in one place, a book that 

said, “Here are your tools and materials. Now go build something.” 

     After years of studying stories, writing stories, coaching fellow 

storytellers, and editing a range of written works, I finally decided to write 

that book—a primer for fiction writers who want to master the building 

blocks of storytelling. 

     This book is designed to provide you with a basic but comprehensive 

understanding of those building blocks—the elements that work together to 

form a story. Using a range of stories* from books, films, and television 

shows as examples, we’ll examine the components of good storytelling and 

explore how they fit together. 

     My hope is that you’ll come away with a broader understanding of 

stories, what they are made of, and how they are developed. And I hope you 

gain skills and strategies that will help you tell the best story possible while 

exploring your own creativity and developing a storytelling process that 

works for you. But most importantly, I hope this book will inspire and 

motivate you to finish the stories you’ve started, begin exciting new stories, 

and get your stories in front of readers. 



    *Some examp les in this book contain sp oilers. For a full list of books, movies, and television shows 

referenced, see the works cited section. 

Part One: The Core Elements of 

           Storytelling 

                                        1 

                                Characters 



    We see ourselves in a story’s characters. We see people we know— 

people we love, people we hate, people we fear, and people we want to 

emulate. 

    We love characters, loathe them, judge them, take their sides, or stand in 

opposition to them. We cheer them on and boo them. We celebrate them, and 

sometimes we mourn them. We form relationships with them, even though 

they’re just figments of some storyteller’s imagination. 

    Characters are the heart and soul of a story. We care about a story only to 

the extent that we care about its characters. In order for us to connect with 

characters, they need to do more than move the plot forward. Characters 

require depth and complexity. Who are these characters? What do they want? 

Why do they want it? What’s standing in their way? Realistic characters 

come with all the flaws, quirks, and baggage that real people possess. They’re 

not just names on a page; they have pasts and personalities, and each one is 

unique. 

    Perhaps most importantly, characters must fit purposefully into the stories 

they inhabit. 



Characters with Purp ose 



    Ideally, every character plays a critical role, with each performing a 

function that is necessary to the story. When every character is essential, a 

story becomes tighter, more cohesive, and more compelling. 

    A character’s function within a story can be significant, or it can be 

minor. In fact, it can be so minor that the character could be considered a 

prop rather than an active player in the story. If a scene takes place in a 

hospital, we’ll likely encounter a doctor and a nurse. These characters might 

only get a line or two of dialogue. But they’re present, because including 

them is necessary to the realism of the scene. 

    However, most characters in a story have a greater purpose than 

functioning as props, and the most compelling characters tend to perform a 

variety of functions within a story. In The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, the 

Scarecrow becomes a friend and companion to Dorothy, offering assistance 

as she journeys toward the Emerald City. He embodies a key trait that 

Dorothy must adopt: thoughtfulness (Dorothy tends to act before she thinks). 

The Scarecrow is Dorothy’s ally and mentor and a symbolic representation of 

an attribute that Dorothy must attain in order to complete her journey. He’s 

just one character, but he performs a multitude of functions that make him 

essential to the story. 

    A character can also play a minor but critical role in a story. Cinderella’s 

Fairy Godmother only appears in a single scene, but she changes Cinderella’s 

life forever. Without her Fairy Godmother, Cinderella never would have 

made it to the ball, and she never would have met her prince. The Fairy 

Godmother could have been used in other scenes—she could have shown up 

at the ball, or she could have been hanging around when the prince’s 

entourage came looking for the owner of the glass slipper. But she appeared 

only when her presence was necessary to the story, and she’s one of the most 

adored characters in the world. 

    Whether characters appear frequently or occasionally, each one must 

make a meaningful contribution to the story. In looking over a cast of 

characters, we should be able to pinpoint each one’s purpose to the story. 



Character Arcs 



    A character arc is a path of transformation. The story’s events reshape the 

character’s behavior, personality, worldview, or lifestyle, causing the 

character to change. 

    Most character arcs involve growth; characters undergo positive 

development over the course of the story and end up wiser, stronger, or better 

off in some meaningful way. We like to see characters improve themselves, 

because it means we can change for the better too. And the idea that there’s 

hope for us—that we could improve ourselves or our circumstances, even 

through a series of difficult challenges, is an attractive idea indeed. 

    Harry Potter starts out as an awkward, lonely orphan who is mistreated by 

his aunt, uncle, and cousin. But he emerges as a great and powerful wizard. 

Yet it’s not wizardry that makes Harry Potter great and powerful. It’s the 

commitment, courage, and kindness that he develops throughout the course 

of the story. The choices he makes through every step of his journey 

determine the course of his character’s evolution. 

    However, an arc can take a negative trajectory, in which case a character 

worsens over time. For example, a character who is good turns bad. An 

example would be Anakin Skywalker’s journey toward becoming Darth 

Vader in the Star Wars franchise. 

    Character arcs primarily affect the protagonist, but other characters can 

undergo transformation too, making a story more dynamic. Some readers 

identify with supporting characters more than the protagonist, and when these 

characters grow and change, the story becomes more satisfying for more 

readers. 

    Do all stories include characters with arcs? Not necessarily. Plot-driven 

narratives often feature protagonists who don’t evolve. The characters are 

there to guide us through the plot. An example would be a series of police 

procedurals, in which each story is focused on solving a crime. The principal 

characters, who are cops, rarely undergo fundamental change, although 

longer story arcs may depict some character development. 

    Character arcs often begin with two key elements: an external goal and an 

internal struggle. This combination of goal and struggle often forms the basis 

for the plot as well as the character arc. Katniss Everdeen’s external goal is to 

survive the Hunger Games, but she is inhibited by her internal struggle: she 

doesn’t want to kill innocent people. Yet the only way to survive the games is 

to kill her opponents. Stories that center around a character approaching a 

goal while wrestling with an internal struggle that prohibits them from 

reaching that goal result in plots that are emotionally gripping and characters 

who are deeply sympathetic. 

    A character’s goal and struggle may change as the story progresses. Harry 

Potter starts out wanting love and acceptance, but once he gets love and 

acceptance, he develops a new goal: to save the wizard world from the evil 

Lord Voldemort. 

    Characters with clear and distinct arcs are perhaps the most powerful 

characters of all, and you can find these characters in every type of story. 

They can be memorable and iconic, but sometimes they’re subtle and 

nuanced. They appear in quiet works of literary fiction and loud, action- 

packed adventures. 



Character Classification 



    In order to better understand how characters fit into stories, we can 

classify them in various ways. Some classifications tell us the character’s role 

or function in the story (for example, the protagonist is the main character). 

Other classifications tell us how prominent the character is among fellow cast 

mates (primary versus secondary characters). 



    Protagonists 



    The protagonist is the main character in a story. The main character isn’t 

always easy to identify, especially when the supporting characters get a lot of 

screen time, undergo character arcs, and play important roles in the story. In 

these cases, the protagonist can be identified as the character who the story is 

happening to, who makes difficult choices, and who undergoes a meaningful 

and personal change. It’s the character at the center of the conflict who is 

pursuing a clearly defined goal, often a primal goal, such as surviving or 

finding love. 

    A hero is a common type of protagonist, someone who is seeking justice. 

But the protagonist doesn’t have to be a hero. The protagonist can be an 

antihero, someone who is viewed as evil or just plain unlikable. However, the 

protagonist might be neither a hero nor an antihero but someone who 

possesses a mix of good and bad traits. 



    Antagonists 



    The antagonist is quite literally antagonizing the protagonist. It’s a 

common misconception that an antagonist is a villain or “bad guy.” It’s true 

that villains are a type of antagonist, but an antagonist is merely the force that 

is at odds with whatever the protagonist is trying to achieve. 

    In a story where the protagonist is trying to get a promotion, the 

antagonist could be a perfectly nice person who is up for the same job but 

who is also trying hard to get it. An antagonist doesn’t even have to be a 

character. In a disaster story, the antagonist is the storm, the tornado, or the 

asteroid hurtling toward Earth. And occasionally, the protagonist and the 

antagonist are one and the same, when the force preventing the protagonist 

from achieving the goal is the self. 



    Primary Characters 



    Primary characters (often called main characters) are those with leading 

roles, including the protagonist. They dominate the scenes and are in the 

center of the action. The story is happening to them; they are actively causing 

events to unfold or reacting to situations that arise. 

    Depending on the narrative point of view, primary characters are likely to 

be viewpoint characters, meaning we see the story through their eyes and 

experience it along with them. 



    Secondary Characters 



    Secondary characters have a less significant influence on the events of a 

story. They appear in fewer scenes than primary characters, usually subplots 

and backstories. However, they play essential roles and often make repeat 

appearances. 



    Tertiary Characters 



    Tertiary characters (sometimes called supplemental characters) are 

relatively insignificant to the events of a story and often function more as 

props than people. These are characters who the primary and secondary 

characters must encounter, often passively: the server at a restaurant, the 

clerk at a grocery story, the other passengers on a bus. Tertiary characters are 

often unnamed and have minimal or zero effect on the plot. 

    The lines between primary, secondary, and tertiary characters are blurry, 

and many characters are difficult to classify. However, these classifications 

allow us to view the characters in a hierarchal structure so that we can 

understand their importance to the story relative to the other characters. 



    Stock Characters 



    Stock characters are those characters who we see frequently in stories— 

the gum-popping waitress, the wise guy, the mad scientist, the boy or girl 

next door. These characters feel familiar to readers, but they’re tricky to pull 

off because they often feel clichéd. They work well in minor roles or when 

they’re given a fresh twist. Stock characters are often confused with 

stereotypes. 



    Stereotypical Characters 



    Stereotypes are widely held views about people, usually demographic 

groups. These views can be positive or negative. However, the broad effect of 

stereotypes is almost always negative because they assume that one thing is 

true about an entire group of people when, in fact, plenty of people within the 

group do not embody the attribute assigned to them. An example of a 

stereotype would be the starving artist, an assumption that it’s impossible to 

make a good living as an artist; therefore, all artists must be poor. 

    In creating characters, it’s usually best to avoid stereotypes. Stereotypical 

characters feel like carbon copies of characters we’ve seen too many times. 

They are misrepresentative and can be offensive to people within certain 

demographic groups. 



    Archetypal Characters 



    Archetypes are characters who reflect universal symbols, roles, and 

relationships. Unlike stock characters or stereotypes, there is a universal 

quality to archetypes. Their traits or their functions in a story are essential. 

Archetypes don’t have to be characters; themes, symbols, and settings can be 

archetypes as well. However, a character most commonly fulfills the function 

of an archetype. As with stock characters, these characters can come off as 

clichés if they are poorly designed. 

    Carl Jung was a Swiss psychologist who identified numerous archetypes 

and defined them as belonging to the human collective unconscious; they’re 

universal because they occur across cultures and throughout history. Some 

examples of common character archetypes identified by Jung include the 

following: innocent, orphan, hero, caregiver, explorer, rebel, lover, creator, 

jester, sage, magician, and ruler. As you can see, these archetypes mostly 

point to the roles that characters play (caregiver) in a story or key traits that 

they embody (innocent), not their behaviors or personalities. 

    Mythologist Joseph Campbell discovered the Monomyth (or Hero’s 

Journey), a universal story pattern that is packed with archetypal characters. 

His work was heavily influenced by Jung. As a result, the Hero’s Journey 

story structure includes eight archetypes: Hero, Herald, Mentor, Threshold 

Guardian, Shadow, Shapeshifter, Trickster, and Allies. We’ll explore the 

Hero’s Journey in greater detail in a future chapter. 



Ensembles 

    It’s often assumed that every story contains a protagonist and an 

antagonist, but this isn’t always true. Ensemble stories feature a cast of 

characters who hold equal importance. Ensembles are especially popular on 

television but can also be found in books and movies. The television show 

Friends featured a group of twenty-somethings in New York City navigating 

their careers, love lives, and friendships. Each of the characters held equal 

importance. Therefore, all six main characters were protagonists. 

    Ensembles are often episodic, and members of the ensemble will step into 

the lead role for any given episode. In this sense, the larger story is an 

ensemble, but the characters take turns playing the lead in various 

installments. 

    A true ensemble would be the film The Breakfast Club, which is about 

five high school students spending a Saturday in detention. All of them 

undergo a parallel and simultaneous journey of self-discovery. There is no 

single protagonist in the film; the members of the ensemble are all 

protagonists. 



Casts 



    Characters are individuals, but in a story they’re also part of a larger 

group. The characters need to fit together like a puzzle, each performing a 

particular function in the story but also holding a distinct place within the 

group dynamics. 

    A cast will feel like a crowd of clones if each character isn’t unique. 

Depending on the context, there are a variety of ways that characters can be 

distinct from one another. The most distinguishing features that separate 

characters from one another are their personalities, attitudes, and behaviors. 

But characters can also come from diverse cultures, cliques, or 

socioeconomic backgrounds. 

    Diversity is an important consideration for any cast of characters. If the 

cast doesn’t reflect reality, the story will suffer from being unbelievable. 

Consider a story that takes place at a big office building in a large, coastal 

American city. In order to be realistic, the cast should be diverse in terms of 

ethnicity, gender, religion, and political affiliation. Giving each character 

their own arc with individual goals, struggles, and motivations is another way 

to distinguish them. 

    A character’s function in a story also differentiates them from the other 

characters. One character might push the story toward conflict while another 

tries to avoid it. Duplicate characters are best avoided: in a story where a 

group of friends are trapped in a basement, we don’t need two plumbers. 

Stories need characters who complement one another but also conflict with 

one another. They should balance one another out. 

    Relationships between the characters tend to be a huge draw for 

audiences. Characters need to have chemistry. Some relationships are 

harmonious, while others are fraught with friction. And the most interesting 

relationships are a mix of harmony and discord. Even characters who hate 

one another have chemistry; it’s negative chemistry, but it’s chemistry 

nonetheless. A combination of dynamic relationships results in a rich and 

interesting cast. 



Tips for Creating Dy namic Characters 



•  Backstory. We’re born a certain way, but our life experiences continually 

mold and shape us. Each character has a life before the story begins, and the 

author should have knowledge of each character’s history. 



•  Dialogue and behavior. From the way they talk to how they behave, each 

character should be distinct. Make sure characters don’t sound and act alike. 



•  Physical description. Our primary method of identifying one another is the 

way we look; hair and eye color, height and weight, scars and tattoos, and the 

style of clothing we wear are all part of our physical descriptions. 



•  Name. Esmeralda doesn’t sound like a soccer mom, and Joe doesn’t sound 

like an evil sorcerer. Make sure the names you choose for your characters 

match their personalities and the roles they play in the story. This will make 

them more memorable. 



•  Goals. Some say that characters’ goals drive the entire story. He wants to 

slay the dragon; she wants to overthrow the evil empire. Goals can be small 

(the character wants a new car) or big (the character is trying to save the 

world). Just about every character in a story has a goal. 



•  Internal and external struggles. Characters who easily achieve their goals 

aren’t very interesting, which is why we need antagonists. However, the most 

riveting struggles come from within. A character who can’t go to college 

because it’s not in the budget isn’t as interesting as a character who doesn’t 

go to college because she feels obligated to stay home and take care of a sick 

family member. However, a character who can’t afford college and who also 

feels obligated to stay home is even more interesting, because she’s dealing 

with two struggles, one internal and one external, both of which are 

preventing her from achieving her goal. 



•  Strengths and weaknesses. Villains sometimes do nice things, and heroes 

occasionally take the low road. What are your characters’ most positive and 

negative behaviors and personality traits? 



•  Friends and family. These are the people in our inner circles, and they 

play important roles in shaping our personalities and our lives. Who are your 

characters’ friends and family before the story starts? What new friends will 

they meet once the story begins? 



•  Nemesis. A nemesis is someone with whom we are at odds. This character 

doesn’t have to be a villain, but the goals of the nemesis definitely interfere 

with your character’s goals. 



•  Position in the world. What do your characters do for a living? What are 

their daily lives like? Where do they live? What is a character’s role or 

position among their friends, family, or coworkers? 



•  Skills and abilities. Characters’ skills and abilities can get them out of a 

tight spot or prevent them from being able to get out of a tight spot. What 

skills and training do your characters have? What skills and training do they 

lack? Will they acquire those skills? 

Every thing y ou will ever need or desire is right within 

                           y ou. 
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Introduction 



I once thought that I didn’t know who I was. I felt lost and alone. Unsure of 

myself. My identity was wrapped up in titles: mother, wife, sister, daughter. 

Who was I, really? 



So I began the journey of self-discovery, using every trick in the book to 

uncover the truth of who I was. The harder I looked, the further away I 

seemed. It wasn’t until I started journaling and stilling my mind that I finally 

came to a realization: I already knew who I was. I knew all along. My true 

self, my Soul, was with me then and always had been. There was nothing to 

discover, as I already was, in every moment. I just needed to get quiet and 

listen. 



And that’s what this guided journal offers you - a safe container to sit with 

your Soul, to deeply listen within and hear your wisdom  … for everything 

you will ever need or desire is right within you. 



When using this special journal, simply flip to a page and begin writing 

without second guessing. Some prompts are a little open-ended, but don’t 

over-think the answer: There is no right or wrong one. 



This journal isn’t about writing who you think your ideal self is. Answer the 

prompts based on the truth of who you are right now. There is beauty in this. 

There is beauty in you, in who you are at this very moment. 



If you come across a prompt that stumps you, it’s all good. Just move onto 

the next one that calls to you. You can always return to it at a later date if you 

wish. 



Most importantly, trust in your heart. Trust that you will write exactly what 

you need to hear in that moment. Trust that you already know all there is to 

know about you. 

I see beauty in… 

I know as truth, right here, in this moment to be… 

When I wake up, the first thoughts that run through my mind are… 

If I were to write a bio for my future self, for the person I wish to become, in 

the present tense, it would say … 

It is so important to me, but I don’t give enough of my attention to… 

If I were to design my “freak flag” it would… 

My favorite memory around food is… 

        20 
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                        INVISIBLE FICTION 



 If a writer has to rob his mother, he will not hesitate; the “Ode to 



 a Grecian Urn” is worth any number of old ladies. 



                                                        —William Faulkner 



The  shelves  of  libraries  are  stacked  with  the  stories  of  centuries, 



      but  out  in  the  street,  the  air  swarms  with  newly  made  fiction. 



These  living  stories  are  so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  hardly  think 



about  their  role  in  our  lives:  They  are  rumor,  gossip, j okes,  excuses, 



anecdotes,   huge   outrageous   lies,   and   little  white   lies—all   daily 



inventions of fiction that create the fabric of life. 



   Stories  thrive  at  the  company  water  cooler,  in  the  lunchroom,  at 



the  hairdresser’s,  in  taxis  and  taverns,  in  boardrooms  and  bedrooms. 



Years  of  schooling  have  conditioned  us  to  think  about  fiction  as 



something  either  on  the  page  or  on  the  screen,  so  we  overlook  the 



fact  that  our  everyday  lives  are  steeped  in  stories:  full  of  energy, 



inventiveness, and conviction. 



   An  example  of  a  fiction  that  was  passed  along  by  word  of  mouth 



around the English-speaking world is a modern legend known as “The 

Choking  Doberman.”  Modern  legends  are  stories  that  pass  from 



person  to  person  as  if  they  were  true.  (“I  swear,  it  happened  to  a 



friend  of  a  friend  of  mine  …  ”)  The  story  is  both  simple  and  simply 



told: 



     A  woman  returned  to  her  house  after  a  morning  of  shopping  and  found  her  pet 

     Doberman pinscher  choking  and unable  to breathe.  She rushed her  dog  to  the vet, 

     where she left it for emergency treatment. 



           When the woman got home, her phone was ringing. It was the vet. “Get out of 

     your house now!” he shouted. 



           “What’s the matter?” she asked. 



           “Just do it! Go to a neighbor’s. I’ll be right there.” 



           Frightened by the tone of his voice, the woman did as she was told and went to 

     her neighbor’s. 



           A few minutes later, four police cars screeched to a halt in front of her house. 

     The police ran inside her house with their guns drawn. Horrified, the woman went 

     outside to see what was happening. 



           The  vet  arrived  and  explained.  When  he  looked  inside  her  dog’s  throat,  he 

     found two human fingers! He figured the dog had surprised a burglar. 



           Sure  enough,  the  police  found  a  man  in  a  deep  state  of  shock  hiding  in  the 

     closet and clutching a bloody hand. 



(For  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of  this  modern  legend  and 



many  others  like  it,  see  The  Vanishing  Hitchhiker  or  The  Choking 



Doberman by Jan Harold Brunvand, W.W. Norton & Co.) 



   “The Choking Doberman” is an invisible fiction. The story was even 



reported as true by several newspapers. Yet no one has come forward 



with  a  shred  of  evidence  that  it  ever  really  happened.  Small  details 



change from place to place (such as the number of fingers the dog bit 



off,  the  burglar’s  race,  etc.),  but  the  basic  story  remains  the  same. 



People  who  hear  the  tale  generally  accept  the  story  as  true  (if  not 

with  a  grain  of  salt).  Few  think  of  it  as  an  outright  piece  of  fiction, 



which is what it is. 



   The  real  value  of  this  legend  is  that  it  evolved  with  constant 



retelling  until  it  became p lot p erf ect,  the  same  process  that  perfected 



the  fable,  the  fairy  tale,  the  riddle,  the  rhyme,  and  the  proverb.  The 



story went through thousands of oral rewrites until it could evolve no 



further. 



   “The  Choking  Doberman”  is  pure  plot.  The  characters  and  details 



that  describe  place  and  time  take  a  back  seat.  The  story  has  three 



movements: 



   The first sets up the  story by  introducing both  drama and mystery, 



when  the  woman  comes  home  to  find  her  Doberman  choking.  She 



takes her dog to the vet. 



   The  second  movement  starts  when  the  woman  returns  home  and 



the  phone  is  ringing.  An  element  of  danger  is  introduced  when  the 



vet,  very  agitated,  tells  her  to  get  out  of  the  house.  We  know 



intuitively that the danger is connected to the mystery of the choking 



Doberman. But how? We try to guess. The woman flees her house and 



the unknown danger. 



   The  third  movement  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  police,  who 



confirm the magnitude of the danger, and the arrival of the vet, who 



explains the mystery. The police prove the theory of the dismembered 



burglar when they capture him. 



   Now,  no  one  sat  around  concocting  this  tale.  “Let’s  see,  I  need  a 



good     hook     (the   choking    Doberman),       followed     by    a   startling 

complication   (the  p hone   call),   and   a   scary   climax   (the   bleeding 



intruder).”  The  plot  evolved  according  to  our  expectations  of  what  a 



story  should  be.  It  has  the  three  movements  (beginning,  middle,  and 



end),  a  protagonist  (the  woman),  an  antagonist  (the  burglar),  and 



plenty   of   tension   and   conflict.  What  happens   in   “The   Choking 



Doberman”  is  not  that  different  from  what  happens  in  the  novels  of 



Agatha Christie or P.D. James. It’s only a matter of degree. 



   Before  we  begin  exploring  the  nature  of  plot,  I  want  to  make  the 



point  that  plot  isn’t  an  accessory  that  conveniently  organizes  your 



material according to  some ritualistic magic. You  don’t j ust plug in a 



plot  like  a  household  appliance  and  expect  it  to  do  its  j ob.  Plot  is 



organic. It takes hold of the writer and the work from the beginning. 



Remove  the  plot  from  “The  Choking  Doberman”  and  there’s  nothing 



meaningful  left.  As  readers  we’re  plot-directed.  Some  writers  have 



tried to write plotless novels (with some limited success), but we’re so 



in  love  with  a  good  plot  that  after  a  few  short  spasms  of  rebellion 



(angry  writer:  “Why  must  plot  be  the  most  important  element?”)  we 



return  to  the  traditional  method  of  telling  stories.  I  can’t  say  plot  is 



the center of the writer’s universe, but it is one of two strong forces— 



character being the other—that affects everything else in turn. 



ON SKELETONS 



We’ve  all  heard  the  standard  instructional  line:  Plot  is  structure. 



Without  structure  you  have  nothing.  We’ve  been  taught  to  fear  plot, 



because  it  looms  so  large  over  us  and  so  much  seems  to  hinge  on  it. 

We’ve  been  told  a  thousand  times  there  are  only  so  many  plots  and 



they’ve  all  been  used  and  there  isn’t  a  story  left  in  the  world  that 



hasn’t  already  been  told.  It’s  a  miracle  that  any writer  escapes  being 



intimidated by the past. 



   No  doubt  you’ve  also  heard  plot  described  in  architectural  or 



mechanical      terms.    Plot    is   the    skeleton,    the    scaffold,   the 



superstructure, the chassis, the frame, and a dozen other terms. Since 



we’ve  seen  so  many  buildings  under  construction,  and  since  we’ve 



seen  so  many  biological  models  of  humans  and  animals  over  the 



years,  the  metaphors  are  easy  to  identify  with.  It  seems  to  make 



sense, after all. A story should have a plan that helps the writer make 



the best choices in the process of creating fiction, right? 



   Let’s  take  the  metaphor  of  the  skeleton,  since  it’s  one  of  the  more 



common  ones  writing  instructors  use.  Plot  is  a  skeleton  that  holds 



together  your  story.  All  your  details  hang  on  the  bones  of  the  plot. 



You  can  even  debone  a  plot  by  reducing  it  to  a  description  of  the 



story.  We  read  these  summaries  all  the  time  in  reviews  and  critical 



analyses  of  fiction.  Screenwriters  must  be  able  to  pitch  their  plot  in 



about  two  minutes  if  they  have  any  hope  of  selling  it.  It’s  the 



simplistic   answer  to  the   simplistic   question,   “What’s  your   story 



about?” 



   Strong  metaphors  are  tough  to  shake.  The  visual  image  of  the 



skeleton  is  so  graphic  that  we  surrender  to  it.  Yes,  take  out  the 



skeleton and everything falls apart. It seems to make great sense. 



   The problem with the skeleton metaphor for plot  (and all the other 

architectural  and  mechanical  models)  is  that  it  misrepresents  what 



plot  is  and  how  it  works.  Plot  isn’t  a  wire  hanger  that  you  hang  the 



clothes  of  a  story  on.  Plot  is  diff usive;  it  permeates  all  the  atoms  of 



fiction.  It  can’t  be  deboned.  It  isn’t  a  series  of  I-beams  that  keeps 



everything  from  collapsing.  It  is  a  force  that  saturates  every  page, 



paragraph,  and  word.  Perhaps  a  better  metaphor  for  plot  would  be 



electromagnetism—the   force   that   draws   the   atoms   of   the   story 



together. It correlates images, events, and people. 



PLOT IS A PROCESS, NOT AN OBJECT 



We  tend  to  talk  about  plots  as  if  they  were  obj ects.  All  of  our  plot 



metaphors describe plot as if it were some tangible thing that came in 



a  box.  We  categorize  plots  like  items  in  a  story  inventory.  We  talk 



about plot as if it were a dead thing, something static. 



   This  may  be  the  hardest  obstacle  for you  to  overcome:  thinking  of 



plot  as  a  force,  a  process,  rather  than  as  an  obj ect.  Once  you  realize 



that  plot  reaches  down  to  the  atomic  level  in  your  writing,  and  that 



every  choice  you  make  ultimately  affects  plot,  you  will  realize  its 



dynamic quality. 



   Plot is dynamic, not static. 



   Let’s  say  you’d  written  “The  Choking  Doberman.”  Someone  asks 



you, “What’s your story about?” How do you answer? 



   You answer, “It’s about a dog.” 



   Obviously  that  won’t  work.  Too  specific.  Anyway,  the  dog  is  the 



subj ect matter (and then only half of it). So you try something else. 

   “It’s about terror.” 



   Nope. Too vague. 



   You try another tack. “It’s about this woman who comes home and 



finds  her  dog  choking  on  something,  only  to  find  out  it’s  human 



fingers!” 



   Great gory detail, but is it plot? 



   No. 



   Your patience is wearing thin. All right, what is the plot? 



   The plot is as old as literature itself.  “The  Choking Doberman” is a 



riddle. 



   The  point  of  a  riddle  is  to  solve  a  puzzle.  It  comes  from  the  same 



tradition  as  Oedipus,  who  must  solve  the  riddle  presented  to  him  by 



the   Sphinx,   and   the   same   tradition   of   Hercules,   who   had   the 



unenviable  task  of  having  to  solve  twelve  tasks,  the  famous  labors, 



each  of which was  a riddle  to be  solved. Fairy  tales  are  chock  full  of 



riddles  to  be  solved—children  delight  in  them.  So  do  adults.  The 



riddle  is  the  basis  of  the  mystery,  which  to  this  day  is  arguably  the 



most  popular  form  of  literature  in  the  world.  Today  we  think  of  a 



riddle as a simple question that has a trick answer. “What has  … and 



…  ?”  But  a  riddle  really  is  any  mystifying,  misleading,  or  puzzling 



question that is posed as a problem to be solved or guessed. And that 



fits “The Choking Doberman.” 



   The  story  is  designed  to  give  you  two  basic  clues.  The  first  clue 



appears  in  the  first  movement:  The  dog  is  choking  on  something. 

What? 



   The second clue comes in the second movement, when the vet tells 



the woman to get out of her house. Why? 



   To  solve  the  riddle  (who?),  we  must  combine  clues  (what?  and 



why?).  We  must  try  to  establish  a  link  between  the  two  (cause  and 



effect) and provide the missing piece bef ore the end of the story, when 



the  vet  and  the  police  explain  everything  to  us.  A  riddle  is  a  game 



played    between      audience     and    writer.   The    writer    gives   clues 



(preferably clues that make the riddle challenging and therefore fun), 



and  the  audience  makes  a  go  of  it  before  time  is  up  (in  the  third 



movement, when all the explanations come). Take away plot, and all 



that’s left is a j umble of details that add up to nothing. 



   So  before  we  talk  about  all  the  different  master  plots  and  how  to 



build them, you should feel comfortable with the concept that plot is 



a  force.  It  is  a  force  that  attracts  all  the  atoms  of  language  (words, 



sentences,  paragraphs)  and  organizes  them  according  to  a  certain 



sense  (character,  action,  location).  It  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  plot 



and character that creates the whole. 



   So  the  point  of  this  book  isn’t  so  much  to  give  you  a  rundown  of 



twenty  master  plots, but  to  show you how  to  develop  plot  in  fiction. 



The book also will show you how to apply whatever plot you choose 



to your subj ect matter so you develop plot evenly and effectively. 



YOUR PLOT, THE FORCE, AND YOU 



There’s  that  moment  when  you  begin  your  work  and  that  huge  void 

of  empty  pages  lies  ahead  of you. You hesitate.  The  Chinese  proverb 



that says the longest j ourney begins with the first step is a little help, 



but  what  the  proverb  doesn’t  tell  you  is  which  road  to  take.  The  fear 



always is that you may strike out in the wrong direction, only to have 



to  come  back  and  start  all  over  again.  Nothing  is  more  frustrating 



than  to  start  on  something—especially  something  as  ambitious  as  a 



novel or a screenplay—and realize halfway through that it isn’t right. 



   What  can  you  do  to  protect  yourself  from  going  off  in  the  wrong 



direction? The answer is a combination of good news and bad news. 



   First the bad news. 



   The bad  news  is  that  there  are  no  guarantees.  Nothing you  can  do 



will  guarantee  that  what  you  do  is  right.  That  shouldn’t  come  as  a 



surprise, but it is a reality. 



   Now for the good news. 



   The longest j ourney begins with the first step, but it helps to know 



where  your j ourney  will  take  you.  This  doesn’t  mean  you  will  know 



every  step  of  the  way,  because  writing  is  always  full  of  surprises— 



twists and turns that the author doesn’t expect. That’s part of the fun 



of writing. But most writers I know have a destination in mind. They 



know where they want to head even if they can’t tell you exactly how 



they intend to get there. 



   I’m  not  talking  about  knowing  the  ending  of  the  story.  That’s  a 



different issue. What I’m talking about is understanding the nature of 



the  materials  you’ll  deal  with—specifically  plot.  If  you  strike  out 



without  any  idea  of  destination,  you’ll  wander  aimlessly.  But  if  you 

understand  something  about  the  kind  of  plot  you’re  trying  to  write, 



you’ll  have  supplied  yourself  with  a  compass  that  will  know  when 



you’re wandering and warn you to get back on track. 



   Even when you get to the end of the work, this compass will guide 



you through the rewriting, that  stage  of work that really makes  what 



you’ve written.  By having  a  clear  understanding  of what your  plot  is 



and  how  the  force  works  in  your  fiction,  you’ll  have  a  reliable 



compass to guide you through the work. 



   What explorer ever struck out without a direction in mind? 



ON DEFINING PLOT 



I  once  heard  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  scientist  talk  about  randomness, 



and  something  he  said  has  stuck  with  me:  What  is  randomness ?  he 



asked.  The  chances  of  something  specifically  happening  at  a  certain 



time and place are astronomical, and yet every second of every day is 



filled with these unlikely events. You drop a dime on the floor. It rolls 



in  a  spiral,  then  twirls  to  a  standstill.  What  are  the  odds  that  could 



happen exactly the same way again? Millions, maybe trillions, to one. 



And yet  it  happened  as  naturally  as  if  there were  no  odds  against  it. 



Every event in our lives happens as if there were no odds against it. 



   The  scientist  argued  that  randomness  does  not  exist.  We  have 



operational definitions, he asserted, definitions that work for a certain 



series of circumstances and conditions, but we don’t have an absolute 



definition that works in all cases. 



   The  same  is  true  about  plot.  We  have  operational  definitions  of 

plot,  but  no  grand,  irrefutable  definition  that  is  absolute.  We  have 



only  definitions  that  work  for  a  certain  series  of  circumstances  and 



conditions. Your work  is  that  series  of  circumstances  and  conditions, 



and your work ultimately will provide the proper definition of plot. 



   It  sounds  like  I’m  saying,  “Hey,  you  figure  it  out,  I  can’t  do  it  for 



you.”  That’s  not  what  I  mean.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  each  plot  is 



different, but each has its roots in pattern, and this book can help you 



with those patterns. You will choose a pattern of plot and adapt it to 



your own specific plot, which is unique for your story. 



APPLYING PATTERNS TO YOUR WORK 



If  you’ve  written  much,  you  know  the  value  of  pattern.  There’s  the 



work pattern: If you sit down every day for so many hours and write, 



you will produce  a lot more than  if you write when the fancy  strikes 



you. We rely on patterns as structures. 



   The  same  is  true  inside  your  own  work.  By  building  patterns,  you 



construct  a  scaffolding  for  your  work.  You  can  build  two  maj or 



patterns in fiction, both of which depend on each other: the pattern of 



plot and the pattern of character. Once you establish a pattern of plot, 



you have a dynamic force that will guide you through the action; and 



once you  establish  a  pattern  of  character  (who  acts  in  the  pattern  of 



plot),  you  have  a  dynamic  force  of  behavior  that  will  guide  you 



through your character’s intent and motivation. 



THE EXACT NUMBER OF  

PLOTS IN THE WORLD 



    Question: “How many plots are there?” 



    Answer A: “Who knows? Thousands, tens of thousands, maybe 



    even millions.” 



    Answer B: “Sixty-nine.” 



    Answer C: “There are only thirty-six plots in the universe.” 



    Answer D: “Two plots, period.” 



Answer A  (Who knows?) is commonly heard in classrooms and found 



in writing textbooks. Plots have endless possibilities, so there must be 



endless  plots.  It  is  also  consistent  with  what  I  said  about  adapting 



patterns to specific stories. 



   Answer  Β (Sixty-nine) was Rudyard Kipling’s idea. He felt that only 



sixty-nine of the countless variations of Answer A were plots. He was 



talking about patterns. 



   Answer  C  (Thirty-six)  was  the  invention  of  Carlo  Gozzi,  who 



catalogued them in a book about plot. He, too, was counting patterns. 



Today when we read that book, about half of the plots are no longer 



used  (because they seem hopelessly out of date), so a revised version 



of Gozzi might say there are only eighteen plots. 



   Answer  D  (Two)  has  found  favor  from  Aristotle  to  modern  days, 



and  I’ll  talk  about  those  two  plots  in  chapter  three, because  they  are 



so basic that all other stories stem from them. This approach goes one 



step further than the others in that it categorizes the patterns into two 

groups. (More on that later.) 



   All of these answers are right to some degree. Be suspicious of any 



magic  number  of  plots,  because  I  doubt  anyone  can  completely 



catalogue   the  range   of  human   feeling   and   action   in   tidy   little 



packages  numbered  from  one  to  whatever.  These  people  really  say 



the same thing, but in different ways. 



   Another  way  to  put  it  might  be  to  say  that  you  can  package  plot 



any  number  of  ways,  and  the  way  you  package  it  decides  what 



number  you’ll  end  up  with.  There  is  no  magic  number,  one  or  one 



million. This book deals with twenty, but these aren’t the only ones in 



the   world.   They’re   twenty   of   the   most   basic   plots,   but   any 



enterprising person can find more, or find another way to package the 



concept  and  come  out  with  a  different  number.  Plot  is  a  slippery 



thing, and no one can hold onto it for long. 



   In  its  most  basic  sense,  a  plot  is  a  blueprint  of  human  behavior. 



Thousands  of  years  of  human  behavior  has  developed  patterns  of 



action  and  feeling.  These  patterns  are  so  basic  to  being  human  that 



they  haven’t  changed  in  the  last  five  thousand  years  and  probably 



won’t  change  in  the  next  five  thousand.  On  a  cosmic  scale,  five 



thousand years  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  for  us  mere  mortals who 



eke  out  lifetimes  of  about  eighty years,  five  thousand years  is  a very 



long time. 



   In  the history  of human  events  it’s  a  long  time,  too.  Some  of  these 



patterns  of  behavior  go  back  even  farther,  to  the  beginning  of 



humanity   and   before.   We   call   these   behaviors   “instincts”:   the 

maternal  instinct,  the  instinct  to  survive,  the  instinct  to  defend 



yourself,  and  so  on.  They  are  primal  behaviors,  and  they  are  a  large 



part  of  our  own  behavior.  Remember  the  story  about  the  mother 



whose   child   was   trapped   beneath   an   automobile?   She   was   so 



desperate  to  save  her  child  she  lifted  the  car  with  superhuman 



strength  and  freed  it.  We  want  to  protect  the  ones  we  love,  and 



sometimes we must go to extremes to do it. This is a basic pattern of 



behavior  that  is  common  to  all  peoples  around  the  globe,  city  and 



j ungle alike, at all times in history. 



   You can probably think of  a dozen  other such patterns of behavior 



off the top of your head. But behavior doesn’t make plot; it’s j ust the 



first step toward plot. 



   First, you must understand the difference between story and plot. 



THE WHALE HUSBAND MEETS  

THE CHOKING DOBERMAN 



Before  plot  there  was  story.  In  the  days  when  people  lived  in 



makeshift  homes  that  they  abandoned  daily  in  search  of  game,  or 



seasonally  as  they  moved  their  herds  of  sheep  or  yaks,  they  sat 



around the fire at night and told stories. Stories about the prowess of 



the hunter, stories about the swiftness of the gazelle or the slyness of 



the  coyote  or  the brute  strength  of  the walrus.  Story was  a narration 



of events in the sequence that they happened. 



   Plot  was  something  that  grew  out  of  the  religious  rituals  that 



predated  Christ, which  developed  into  the  classic  drama  as we know 

it. Plot is story that has a pattern of action and reaction. 



   Among the Indians of the Pacific Northwest, the story of the Whale 



Husband was once popular: 



     A  fisherman  caught  a  strange  fish,  which  he  gave  to  his  wife  to  clean.  When  she 

     finished  her  task,  the  wife  washed  her  hands  in  the  sea.  Suddenly  a  Killer  Whale 

     rose  out  of  the  water  and  pulled  the  woman  in.  The  Killer  Whale  took  the 

     fisherman’s wife to his home at the bottom of the sea, where she worked as a slave 

     in his house. 



       With the help of his friend, Shark, the fisherman followed the Killer Whale to his 

     house at the bottom of the sea. Using trickery, Shark snuffed the light in the Killer 

     Whale’s house and rescued the wife for the fisherman. 



Compare  “The  Choking  Doberman”  to  “The  Whale  Husband.”  The 



story  about  the  Doberman  arouses  and  directs  our  expectations, 



whereas  the  tale  about  the  Whale  Husband  does  not.  “The  Choking 



Doberman”  creates  a  unity  of  narration  so  that  each  event  in  its 



sequence  connects  along  the  way  to  make  a  unified  whole.  “The 



Choking  Doberman”  integrates the  questions  of who, what  and, most 



important, why.  In  “The Whale  Husband,” we  have  the who  and  the 



what, but not the why. 



   Too  many  important  questions  are  never  answered  in  “The  Whale 



Husband”: 



  • What does the strange fish have to do with the appearance of the 



    Killer Whale? (We want the events to connect somehow.) We 



    suspect that the Killer Whale took the woman because of the 



    strange fish, but we never find out if that’s the case. We can 



    guess that maybe the strange fish was the Killer Whale’s wife, 

    so the Killer Whale took revenge. We want the second 



    movement (the Killer Whale stealing the fisherman’s wife) to 



    happen because of the first movement (the fisherman steals the 



    Killer Whale’s wife). But there are no clues, no connections, no 



    apparent causal relationships. 



  • Why does the Killer Whale kidnap the fisherman’s wife? Was it 



    for revenge? Or was it j ust because he was lonely or mean or 



    perhaps he needed a new housekeeper? 



  • What was the alliance between Shark and the fisherman? Did 



    Shark have something against the Killer Whale? Where did 



    Shark come from? Why does she help? No answers, no clues. 



In all fairness, the story probably has many hidden connotations that 



are  available  to  the  original  tellers  and  listeners,  but  as  it  is  here  it 



seems to fail our expectations of what a story should be. 



   Those expectations are what plot is about. 



STORY VS. PLOT 



Novelist  E.M.  Forster  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  writing.  He 



tried  to  explain  the  difference  between  story  and  plot  in  his  book 



Asp ects of  the Novel. “The king died and the queen died.” Two events. 



A simple narration. This is story. 



   But  if you  connect the first movement  (the  death  of the king) with 



the  second  movement  (the  death  of  the  queen)  and  make  one  action 



the result of  the other, we would have a plot. “The king died and then 

the queen died of  grief .” 



   Add  a  touch  of  suspense:  “The  queen  died  and  no  one  knew  why 



until  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  through  grief  at  the  death  of  the 



king.” 



   Story,  then,  is  a  chronicle  of  events.  The  listener  wants  to  know 



what comes next. 



   Plot  is  more  than  j ust  a  chronicle  of  events.  The  listener  asks  a 



different question: “Why does this happen?” 



   Story  is  a  series  of  events  strung  like  beads  on  a  string.  (This 



happened and then this happened and then  …) 



   Plot  is  a  chain  of  cause-and-effect  relationships  that  constantly 



create  a  pattern  of  unified  action  and  behavior.  Plot  involves  the 



reader in the game of “Why?” 



   Story requires only curiosity to know what will happen next. 



   Plot  requires  the  ability  to  remember  what  has  already  happened, 



to  figure  out  the relationships between  events  and people,  and  to  try 



to proj ect the outcome. 



TWO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN 



The  following   story   is  from   Somerset  Maugham’s  notebooks   on 



writing.  Maugham  said  he  liked  the  story  but  could  never  figure  out 



how to use it in his own work: 



     Two young Englishmen were working on an isolated tea plantation in India. One of 

     the men—we’ll call him Clive—got a handful of letters in every post, but the other 

     man—we’ll call him Geoffrey—never got any mail. 

        One day Geoffrey offered five pounds to his friend for one of his letters. (In those 

     days that was lot of money.) 



        “Of  course,”  Clive  replied,  and  he  spread  out  his  mail  on  a  table  in  front  of 

     Geoffrey. “Take your pick.” 



        Geoffrey looked over the mail and then chose a letter. At dinner that night, Clive 

     casually asked his friend what was in the letter he’d bought. 



        “None  of  your  business,”  Geoffrey  replied.  “At  least  tell  me  who  it  was  from,” 

     asked Clive. Geoffrey refused to tell him. 



        The  two  men  argued,  but  Geoffrey  wouldn’t  back  down.  A  week  later,  Clive 

     offered  to  buy  the  letter  back  for  twice  the  amount.  “Not  on  your  life,”  said 

     Geoffrey and he walked away. 



Maugham’s  observation  about  what  he  saw  as  the  deficiency  of  this 



story is interesting: 



   “I suppose that if I belonged to the modern school of story writers, I 



should write it j ust as it is and leave it. It goes against the grain with 



me.  I want  a  story to have  form,  and  I  don’t  see how you  can  give  it 



that unless you  can bring  it  to  a  conclusion  that  leaves no  legitimate 



room for questioning.” So what happ ened? 



   Nobody knows. You  invent  an  ending:  Clive  sneaks  into  Geoffrey’s 



room  to  steal  the  letter  back,  but  Geoffrey  walks  in  and  surprises 



Clive  going through his things. The men fight,  and  Clive  accidentally 



kills  Geoffrey.  He later  finds the letter  in  Geoffrey’s  effects  and reads 



it  … What does it say ? 



   Let’s try a couple of different endings. 



Ending One 



You  want  to  add  an  ironic  twist,  the  way  O.  Henry  and  Guy  de 



Maupassant  did  in  their  stories.  So  you  decide  the  letter  is  from 

Clive’s haberdasher in London, informing him that his new suits have 



been finished and are on the way  … 



   The  letter  turns  out  to  be  trivial,  hardly  worth  Geoffrey’s  death  or 



Clive’s  torture.  Clive  became  a  victim  of  his  own  imagination  and 



Geoffrey a victim of his own stubbornness. 



   But  this  ending  doesn’t  satisfy  us.  Why  not?  We  expect  more  from 



the letter than a bit of trivial news; we expect the letter to go deeper 



into the personal lives of the two men. We expect the letter to contain 



some kind of secret. 



Ending Two 



The  letter  is  from  Geoffrey’s  girlfriend  in  London  saying  that  she’s 



making  a  surprise  visit  to  the  plantation,  and  since  Clive  was  such  a 



good friend, could he please help arrange a surprise reception? 



   This  ending  is  more  ironic  because  the  girlfriend will  indeed  get  a 



surprise reception, but not the one she anticipates. We also can’t help 



wonder how Clive will explain her boyfriend’s death. 



   This   ending   also   explains   why   Geoffrey   would   choose   that 



particular  letter  (since  he  would’ve  seen  his  girlfriend’s  name  and 



return  address  on  the  envelope).  And  it  would  explain  why  Geoffrey 



would refuse to show the letter to Clive. The letter contains a secret. 



   Perhaps this version of an ending better fits Maugham’s “conclusion 



that  leaves  no  legitimate  room  for  questioning.”  Everything’s  been 



explained, and we are satisfied. 



   The  difference between  “Two  English  Gentlemen”  and  “The Whale 

Husband” is that  “Two English  Gentlemen” is a story on the verge of 



a plot. All it needs is a finish to make the story whole. 



PAPA ARISTOTLE 



Our  lives  are  stories,  not  plots.  Life  is  often  a  series  of  tenuously 



connected  events,  coincidences  and  chance.  Real  life  is  too  ragged 



and  rarely  comes  to  the  kind  of  conclusion  that  Maugham  preferred, 



with “no legitimate room for questioning.” No wonder life is stranger 



than fiction. 



   We  prefer  order  to  disorder  in  fiction.  We  prefer  logic  to  chaos. 



Most  of  all,  we  prefer  unity  of  purpose,  which  creates  a  whole. 



Wouldn’t   life   be    great   if  it  contained   nothing      extraneous    or 



coincidental,  if  everything  that  happened  to  us  related  to  a  main 



purpose?     (Or   would    it?   I   have  grave    doubts.)    “Two    English 



Gentlemen”  fell  short  of  our  expectations because  the  story  didn’t  go 



“the  distance.”  In  other  words,  the  story  doesn’t  seem  whole.  It  is  a 



fragment begging a conclusion. 



   Aristotle,  the  grandpappy  of  dramatic  theory, proposed  some basic 



common denominators for drama that haven’t changed all that much 



in nearly three thousand years. His concept of unif ied action lies at the 



heart  of  plot.  Cause  and  effect.  This  happens  because  that  happened, 



and so on. 



   What I’m about to repeat  (via Aristotle) may sound so basic to you 



that  it  verges  on  the  absurd,  but  bear  with  me.  It’s  scary  how  many 



people have never grasped this fundamental principle: 

   A  unified  action  creates  a  whole  made  up  of  a  beginning,  middle, 



and an end. 



   We talked about the three movements in each of the three stories so 



far.   The   first   movement   constitutes   the   beginning,   the   second 



constitutes the middle, and the third, of course, constitutes the end. 



In the Beginning 



The beginning,  commonly  called the setup ,  is  the  initial  action  of  the 



situation, presented to us as a problem that must be solved. 



   In “The Choking Doberman” it is when the woman comes home and 



finds her dog choking. 



   In  “The  Whale  Husband”  it  is  when  the  husband  loses  his  wife  to 



the Killer Whale (and, we assume, wants her back). 



   In  “Two  English  Gentlemen”  the beginning  sets  up  the  situation  of 



two men, one of whom gets mail, while the other doesn’t. 



   The beginning defines your characters and the wants of your maj or 



character  (or  characters).  Aristotle  says  a  character  wants  either 



happiness or misery. When you ask yourself “What does my character 



want?” you’ve begun the j ourney of plot. This want (or need) is called 



intent.  In  the  stories  we’ve  looked  at,  the  woman  in  “The  Choking 



Doberman”  wants  to  save  her  dog;  the  fisherman  in  “The  Whale 



Husband”   wants   his   wife   back;   and   Geoffrey   in   “Two   English 



Gentlemen”  wants  mail.  Wanting  something  leads  to  motivation— 



why a character does what he does. 

In the Middle 



Once you’ve established the intent of your character(s), the story goes 



into  the  second  phase,  which  Aristotle  called  the  rising  action.  The 



character  pursues her  goal. The woman  takes her  dog  to  the vet;  the 



fisherman,  with  mysterious  help  from  Shark,  goes  to  the  Killer 



Whale’s  house;  and  Geoffrey  offers  to  buy  a  letter  from  Clive.  These 



actions come directly from intent. 



   The  action  clearly  grows  out  of  what  happened  in  the  beginning. 



Cause, now effect. 



   But   the   protagonist   runs   into   problems   that   keep   her   from 



successfully   completing   intention.   Aristotle   called   these   barriers 



reversals.  Reversals  cause  tension  and  conflict  because  they  alter  the 



path  the  protagonist  must  take  to  get  to  her  intended  goal.  In  “The 



Choking Doberman” the reversal comes as the telephone call from the 



vet. In “Two English Gentlemen” the reversal comes when Clive offers 



to  buy  back  the  letter  and  Geoffrey  refuses.  “The  Whale  Husband,” 



however,  doesn’t  have  a  reversal  in  it,  and  that’s  where  it  fails  as  a 



plot.  The  fisherman  and  the  Shark  simply  complete  their  intention 



without resistance. Nothing stops them. No conflict, no tension. 



   After   the   reversal,    Aristotle    suggested     something     he    called 



recognition,  which  is  the  point  in  the  story  where  the  relationships 



between  maj or  characters  change  as  a  result  of  the  reversal.  In  “The 



Choking  Doberman”  recognition  comes  when  the  woman  flees  her 



house; in “Two English Gentlemen” it comes when the men fight over 



the letter. 

   A reversal is an event, but recognition is the irreversible emotional 



change within the characters brought about by that event. 



   Note that both reversal  and recognition  come  from the  story being 



told, not  from  out  of  the blue.  In  “The Whale  Husband,” help,  in  the 



form  of  Shark,  comes  from  nowhere.  In  ancient  days  this  was  called 



Deus  ex Machina,  which  is  Latin  for  “God  From  the  Machine.”  In  the 



old dramas, the playwright solved the problems of plot by having the 



gods  take  care  of  it.  You’d  watch  characters  suffer  through  their 



dilemmas, then suddenly some angel or god would float out of a hole 



in  the  ceiling  (attached  to  a  rope  that  the  audience  could  see  even 



from   the   back   row),   wave   his   magic   wand,   and   either   solve 



everyone’s  problems  or  put  them  to  death.  We  no  longer  have 



patience for this kind of contrived ending. Anything too convenient or 



too coincidental (sometimes called idiot p lot) turns us off. Mark Twain 



said  it  best:  “The  personages  of  a  tale  shall  confine  themselves  to 



possibility and let miracles alone.” 



   In  “The  Choking  Doberman,”  help  comes  from  the  veterinarian, 



who has already been established in the story. 



   In screenplays, Hollywood plot structure tends to be formulaic. The 



protagonist  usually  goes  through  two  maj or  reversals  (sometimes 



called  p lot  p oints).  Only  “Two  English  Gentlemen”  has  a  second 



reversal,  one  that  builds  on  the  heels  of  the  first:  when  Clive  kills 



Geoffrey. 



In the End 

The  final  stage  is  the  end,  which  contains  the  climax,  the  falling 



action, and the denouement. The ending is the logical outcome of all 



the  events  in  the  first  two  phases.  Everything  that  has  happened  to 



this point inevitably leads to a final resolution in which all is exposed 



and clarified. We learn about the burglar with the missing fingers; we 



discover the contents of the letter. Everything—who, what, and where 



—is explained, and everything makes sense. 

                              Chapter Two 



                            THE LOWEST  

                         COMMON PLOT  

                         DENOMINATORS 



 And much of Madness, and more of Sin, / And Horror the soul of 



 Plot 



                                                       —Edgar Allan Poe 



In one sense, plot seems like a container. It holds everything. Figure 



   out  the  shape  of  your  story,  add  all  the  appropriate  details,  and 



somehow it will all set like concrete or Jello. 



   In  another  sense,  plot  is  a  force  of  cohesion,  as  I  discussed  in  the 



first  chapter.  Whatever  metaphor  you  choose  to  represent  plot— 



whether  it  be  a  form,  a  road  map,  or  the  force—its  importance  is 



inescapable.  Without  it,  expect  to  drift  aimlessly,  never  sure  where 



you are or where you’re headed. 



   Three   thousand  years   of   generating  plots  has   given  us   some 



common  denominators  that  hold  up  as  a  general  rule.  And  like  all 



general rules, they frequently are broken. Pablo Picasso was on target, 



however, when he  said we must  first  learn  the rules  to know how  to 

break  them.  So,  it  is  within  this  spirit  I  present  these  common 



denominators. 



1. MAKE TENSION FUEL YOUR PLOT 



Without tension, there is no plot. There is only a very short story and 



probably  a  very  boring  one.  Remember  the  basic  plot  scenario  “Boy 



Meets  Girl’’?  Without  tension  (or  conflict,  if  you  prefer),  the  story 



would  go  something  like  this:  Boy  meets  girl.  Boy  asks  girl  to  marry 



him. Girl says yes. End of story. 



   What’s the p oint? you ask yourself. So the main character’s intention 



(or goal) is to marry the girl. She says yes. So what? 



   So now add tension. 



   Boy meets girl. 



   Boy asks girl to marry him. 



   Girl says no. 



   “Why not?” he demands. 



   “Because you’re a drunk,” she answers. 



   The  tension  comes  from  her  denial.  We  get  an  explanation  of  her 



refusal.  What  he   does  next   constitutes   effect  to  the   cause   (his 



rej ection). Whenever intention is denied, the effect is tension. 



2. CREATE TENSION  

THROUGH OPPOSITION 



The   role   of   the   antagonist   is   to   thwart   the   intention   of   the 

protagonist. This opposition can come in many forms. The antagonist 



may be external in the form of a separate person, place, or thing, such 



as  an  enemy,  a  rival,  or  a  competitor.  Or  it  may  be  internal—within 



the  character  of  the  protagonist,  who  may  be  trying  to  overcome 



some doubt, fear, or flaw (such as alcoholism). 



   In “Boy Meets Girl,” her rej ection of his marriage proposal sets up a 



reaction on his part. He can walk away from her (which would be the 



end  of  the  story)  or  he  can  decide  to  do  something  to  overcome  her 



obj ection  (an  effect  to  the  previous  cause).  The  girl’s  refusal  to  walk 



down  the  aisle  is  a  local  tension,  which  means  it  is  the  result  of  a 



conflict  of  the moment.  Local  tension  doesn’t have much  of  an  effect 



beyond  the  immediate  circumstances  that  created  the  tension.  It 



would take  some  consummate  skill to write  an  entire novel based  on 



the girl’s initial rej ection of the marriage proposal  (although it might 



be  enough  for  a  short  story).  A  novel  or  a  screenplay  is  made  up  of 



local  tensions,  but  it  is  also  made  up  of  tensions  that  are  more 



fundamental  to  the  plot  itself.  If  the  boy  decides  he  really  wants  to 



marry the girl, and realizes he must overcome her obj ection, that may 



mean  overcoming  his  alcoholism.  The  tension  of  being  an  alcoholic 



(wanting to drink as opposed to not wanting to drink) is long-lasting. 



The  immediate  tension  of  the  girl’s  refusal  leads  us  directly  to  the 



larger conflict, which is whatever is in the boy’s character that drives 



him  to  drink.  We  assume  he  drinks  because  of  some  inner  conflict, 



and we want to know what it is and how he’ll deal with it. So, on the 



one hand, the boy wants to marry his girl, but to do that he must give 



up  drinking,  and  to  give  up  drinking,  he  must  overcome  what  is 

perhaps the real conflict of this story  … 



3. MAKE TENSION GROW AS  

OPPOSITION INCREASES 



In  our  simple  story  you’ve  seen  how  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 



builds  and how  it relates to  conflict, which produces the tension you 



need  to  keep  the  story  going.  But  a  story  requires  constant  tension. 



You  must  increase  the  tension  as  you  build  toward  a  climax.  That 



means you can’t rely on local tension alone; you need a larger conflict 



that can support the story. Back to our story: 



   The  boy  decides  to  give  up  drinking.  But  it’s  not  that  easy.  (If  it 



were,  the  story  wouldn’t  be  very  interesting.)  Now  we’re  getting 



down  to  fundamental  questions  of  character.  Who  is  this  person? 



What  causes  him  to  drink? Will  he  overcome  his  dependency?  These 



are  the  questions  the  reader  will  ask,  and  your  j ob  as  writer  is  to 



address them in an interesting and creative way. Notice we’ve focused 



on  the  boy  as  the  main  character.  His  intention  is  clear:  Give  up 



drinking  and  get  the  girl.  The  girl’s  refusal  created  local  tension  and 



set  up  the  story.  The  important  conflict  lies  within  the  boy  and 



whether he can deal with his own demons. 



   We  want  to  keep  our  readers  engaged  in  the  action—another  way 



of  saying  that  we  don’t  want  the  story  to  get  stale—so  we  have  the 



main  character  encounter  along  the  way  a  series  of  barriers,  which 



deepen  the  opposition.  Each  conflict  gains  intensity.  Readers  feel 



themselves  being  thrust  toward  the  cataclysm,  the  climax,  when  all 

hell will break loose  and the  story will  get resolved  (for better  or for 



worse).  Local  tension  can’t  do  this  by  itself,  because  local  tension 



doesn’t  build  intensity.  All  local  tension  does  is  create  a  series  of 



equal  roadblocks  along  the  way  that,  after  a  while,  can  get  boring. 



The serious conflicts, the ones that are the foundation of plot, are the 



ones that deal with the characters in fundamental ways. 



   Our  story  won’t  have  made  much  progress  if  we  revise  it j ust  to 



include local tension: 



   Boy meets girl. 



   Boy asks girl to marry him. 



   Girl refuses so long as he’s an alcoholic. 



   Boy goes to Alcoholics Anonymous and gets cured. 



   Girl agrees to marry boy. 



   Well,  there’s  a  germ  of  something  here.  We  have  a  story,  but  we 



still  don’t  have  a  plot.  The  main  character  has  an  intention  and  it  is 



denied, and he must do something to fulfill his intention—but his task 



doesn’t  seem  all  that  tough  the  way  it’s  presented  here.  He  goes  to 



A.A. and boom, he’s cured. Anyone who’s gone through anything like 



A.A. knows that isn’t true. But at least you can now see the structure 



of beginning, middle, and end: 



   Beginning: Boy meets girl and he asks her to marry him. Girl turns 



him down because he’s an alcoholic. 



   Middle: Boy goes to A.A. and is cured. 



   End: Boy and girl get married and live happily ever after. 

   So what’s the problem? How do you go about fleshing out this story 



so you can deepen the opposition? 



   The conflict in the beginning is local: The girl turns down the boy. 



But  where  is  the  tension  in  the  middle?  Where  is  the  tension  in  the 



end?  There  is  none.  The  boy  simply  solves  the  problem.  The  crisis 



doesn’t deepen. 



   To  write  a  plot  that  will  work  here,  you  must  develop  the  tension 



not j ust locally but at the deeper level as you investigate the character 



of  the  hero  in  crisis.  It’s  not  enough  to  have  motivating  action  that 



gets  the  story  going; you must  continually  test  the  character  through 



each phase of dramatic action. 



   A  simple  example  to  study  is  the  film  Fatal Attraction,  directed  by 



Adrian Lyne and starring Michael Douglas and Glenn Close. It’s a boy- 



meets-girl  story  with  a  twist.  The  story  is  simple  enough:  Michael 



Douglas’s   character   has   an   extramarital   one-night   stand  with   a 



woman who is abnormally fixated on their relationship, and although 



he  does  everything  he  can  to  distance  himself  from  this  unbalanced 



woman, she reaches into his family with catastrophic effect. 



Act I (Setup) 



Boy meets girl. Boy is already married (local tension). Boy and girl go 



to bed together over a weekend while wife is out of town. When boy 



tries to go home, girl cuts her wrists. 



Act II (Complications) 

What is interesting about this film in terms of its complications is that 



they  represent  a  series  of  escalations.  The  Glenn  Close  character 



begins to interfere with Michael Douglas’s life  in small ways, such  as 



telephone  calls  and  surprise  visits.  As  Michael  Douglas  continues  to 



push  her  away,  her  actions  become  increasingly  more  hostile  and 



desperate.  The  Michael  Douglas  character  realizes  the  threat  to  his 



marriage  and  begins  to  do  what  he  can  to  cover  up.  But  as  the 



escalation increases and the woman’s actions become more and more 



violent—climaxing  in  the  grotesque  killing  of  the  family  rabbit—he 



realizes  the  threat  isn’t j ust  to  his  marriage,  but  to  his  family.  The 



color and shape of survival have changed dramatically. The deranged 



woman  then  kidnaps  their  child,  and  the  wife,  in  a  panic,  has  a  bad 



car  accident.  Watch  the  film  analytically  and  notice  that  every  time 



something  happens,  the  stakes  grow  larger.  The  effect  of  action  is  to 



snowball, increasing tension and conflict from the mundane story of a 



man  who’s  cheated  on  his  wife  to  one  who’s  battling  a  psychotic 



woman who’s willing to kill to get her man. 



Act III (Resolution) 



In  the  last  act  the  psychotic  woman  invades  their  house  and  tries  to 



kill the wife. They battle  it  out  in  a terrifying  sequence  that  includes 



all  the  members  in  this  character  triangle:  wife,  husband,  mistress. 



What’s   interesting   is   that   this   film  has   three   different   endings, 



depending  on which version you  see. The  standard  ending  shows the 



psychotic woman getting killed, but in the so-called “Director’s Edit,” 



which  is  available  for  rental,  the  ending  is  quite  different.  In  it,  the 

mistress  kills  herself  in  such  a  way  that  it  looks  like  the  husband  is 



guilty  of  murder.  (Reminiscent  of  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  Rebecca,  in 



which  the wife  does  the  same  thing  to her husband.) The husband  is 



then  arrested  for  murder.  There  is  a  third  ending  in  which  the  wife 



finds  evidence  to  show  that  the  mistress  was  indeed  suicidal,  which 



she takes to the police who are holding her husband. 



   If we were to look at the structure in the third act, we would find a 



progression of events in each of the endings shown here: 



    Step I: The death of the mistress. 



    Step II: The arrest of the husband for her “murder.” 



    Step  III: The wife  finds  evidence to free her husband from the 



    charge of murder. 



Cause  and  effect.  The  ending  released  in  theaters,  however,  only 



includes  the  first  step.  That  might  have  been  the  best  decision,  or  it 



might not. My only point here is to show how tension and conflict are 



carried   through   the   entire   story,   regenerating   in   each   act   and 



constantly increasing the stakes. 



4. MAKE CHANGE  

THE POINT OF YOUR STORY 



We expect events to affect the main character in such a way that they 



force  a  change  in  his  personality.  Your  main  character  should  be  a 



different person  at  the  end  of  the book  than  at  the beginning.  If not, 



your    character    is  static.   Meaningful      events    change    people     in 

meaningful  ways.  In  Fatal  Attraction  the  change  is  minimal:  We 



suppose  Michael  Douglas has  learned his  lesson  and will never  cheat 



on his wife  again. The  character  is  flat  and  static. The  story  could’ve 



been better  if we  could  see  the  effects  of  the  action  as  it  changes his 



character.  Instead, we must  rely  on  the  roller-coaster  effect  of  events 



to  keep   us   interested.   The   producers   of   the   movie  were   more 



interested  in  cheap  thrills  than  in  exploring how  such  events  affect  a 



family, for the short and the long term. 



   Let’s   go  back  to  the  basic   “Boy  Meets   Girl.”  Where   are  the 



meaningful events in the story? 



   There  are  none.  We’re  supposed  to  believe  that  the  boy’s  simple 



motivation  to  marry  the  girl  is  enough  for  him  to  overcome  a  deep- 



seated  emotional  problem.  Well,  you  say,  don’t  you  know  that  love 



can conquer all? Of course it can, but there’s no hint here that the girl 



does anything to help him through his crisis. We believe in the power 



of love, but we also know how the real world works, and we want to 



see  opposition—love  stacked  against,  say,  his  self-destructiveness. 



That would be a good source of conflict. But our story doesn’t give us 



a clue. 



   As  a  result  of  events  in  the  story,  the  character  should  somehow 



change.  The  hero  of  “Boy  Meets  Girl”  may  become  a  better  person 



(provided  he  can  overcome  his  obstacles),  or  he  may  find  out  that 



he’s a slave to alcoholism and doesn’t have the strength or motivation 



to  overcome  his  affliction.  With  either  ending,  the  character  learns 



something about himself. He is different at the end than he was at the 

beginning  of  the  story.  This  is  the  true  test  of  events  in  your  story. 



Ask yourself not only what should happen next, but how it will affect 



your hero’s character. 



5. WHEN SOMETHING HAPPENS, MAKE SURE IT’S 

IMPORTANT 



On the surface this probably seems obvious. But a lot of writers either 



forget what it means or they don’t really understand it. 



   As  we  write,  we  get  swept  up  in  the  world  we’ve  created.  The 



characters  speak.  They  go  places  and  do  things.  Part  of  being  a 



convincing  writer  has  to  do  with  our  ability  to  convince  ourselves 



that  the  characters  we  write  about  are  real.  As  a  result  of  our 



vicarious   participation   in   this   fictional  world,  we   often   let   the 



characters “go their own way” and say and do what they please. In a 



first  draft  I  have  no  problem  with  giving  characters  their  heads.  But 



unless you’re  a very  disciplined writer,  they’ll  end  up  going  in  every 



which  direction.  Once  characters  take  on  lives  of  their  own,  they 



become  difficult  to  control.  They  may  not  share  your  sense  of  plot. 



They  may  have  their  own  agenda  and  leave  you  astounded  by  their 



impudence. They defy you. They taunt you. You intended for them to 



be at a board meeting in New York and suddenly they’re at a pig farm 



in  Green  Sleeve,  Mississippi.  They  go  off  on  tangents  and  become 



involved  in  situations  that have nothing  to  do with your plot. You’re 



tickled that your characters have such energy and that they drag you 



along with them, but at the same time you’re appalled that they seem 

bent  on  ignoring  you.  Finally  you  realize  you  must  stop  everything 



and ask yourself, “Who’s in charge here?” 



   To  make  matters  worse,  you  read  over  what  you’ve  written  and 



realize  it’s  really  good  stuff.  In  fact,  it  may  be  some  of  the  better 



writing you’ve ever done. What should you do? 



   The  answer  is  simple,  and  too  often  painful.  It’s  all  right  to  let 



yourself  go  when  you  write,  because  you’re  using  the  best  part  of 



your  creative  self.  But  be  suspicious  of  what  comes  out.  Plot  is  your 



compass.  You  should  have  a  general  idea  of  the  direction  you’re 



headed  in,  and  if you write  something  that  doesn’t  specifically  relate 



to  the  advancement  of  the  plot,  question  it.  Ask  yourself,  “Does  this 



scene  (or  conversation,  or  description)  contribute  in  a  concrete  way 



to my plot?” If the answer is yes, keep it. If the answer is no, chuck it. 



Fiction  is  a  lot  more  economical  than  life.  Whereas  life  allows  in 



anything, fiction is selective. Everything in your writing should relate 



to your  intent. The rest, no matter how brilliantly written,  should be 



taken out. 



   This  is  often  easier  said  than  done,  especially  when  some  of  your 



best  writing  fails  to  fulfill  the  intention  of  the  plot.  It’s  hard,  very 



hard, to muster the courage to say, “This must go.” 



   Novels  are  more  generous  than  screenplays  when  it  comes  to 



accommodating  excesses,  and  it’s  true  that  many  master  novelists 



loved  their  tangents.  Laurence  Sterne,  author  of  the  brilliant  novel 



Tristram  Shandy ,  called  digressions  the  “sunshine”  of  reading.  Take 



them out of a book and “you might as well take the book along with 

them;—one  cold  eternal winter would  reign  in  every  page  of  it  …  .” 



Fyodor      Dostoevsky      claimed      he   couldn’t     control     his   writing. 



“Whenever  I  write  a  novel,”  he  lamented,  “I  crowd  it  with  a  lot  of 



separate  stories  and  episodes;  therefore,  the  whole  lacks  proportion 



and harmony  … .  [H]ow frightfully I have always suffered from it, for 



I have always been aware it was so.” All right, you argue, if they can 



do it, why can’t I? 



   First,   you’re   not   a   nineteenth-century   novelist.   The   shape   of 



literature  has  changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Books  are  tighter 



and leaner. This reflects the age we live in. As readers, we don’t want 



to  take  the  time  to wander  off  in  all  directions. We  demand  that  the 



writer get to and stick with the point. 



   André  Gide  pointed  out  that  the  first  condition  of  art  was  that  it 



contain  nothing  unessential;  a  tight  book  walks  the  straight  and 



narrow.  Hemingway  said  write  first  and  then  take  out  all  the  good 



stuff  and  what’s  left  is  story.  (By  “good  stuff”  Hemingway  meant  all 



the  material  that  the  author  has  fallen  in  love  with—not  everything 



that  was  proper  for  the  story.)  Chekhov  had  the  same  idea  when  he 



said  that  if you  show  a  shotgun  in  the  first  act,  it  must  go  off  in  the 



third  act. Nothing  in  fiction  exists  incidentally. The world you  create 



is  much  more  structured  and  orderly  than  your  own.  So  if  you  feel 



tempted  to  keep  a  passage  that  has  a  particularly  well-written  or 



moving  scene  but  doesn’t  relate  directly  to  the  plot,  ask yourself,  “Is 



the writing so strong that the reader won’t mind the side trip?” That’s 



the  trade-off: The more you make  side  trips,  the more you  dilute  the 

effect of tension you’ve been trying to create, the more you dilute the 



drama  itself.  The  novel  is  expansive  and  can  tolerate  many  such 



excursions; the screenplay is intolerant and rarely allows any. 



   The  writer,  once  trained,  is  intuitively  aware  of  the  need  to  stay 



close  to  plot.  But  no  writer  worth  her  salt  doesn’t  occasionally 



succumb to the charm of her characters and head south. 



6. MAKE THE CAUSAL LOOK CASUAL 



The  point  I’ve  been  trying  to  beat  home  is  that  everything  in  your 



writing  has  a  reason,  a  cause  that  leads  to  an  effect,  which  in  turn 



becomes the next cause. If you accept the premise that good writing is 



cause and effect, we progress to the next stage, which says that good 



writing appears to be casual but in truth is causal. 



   No writer wants his fiction to be so obvious as to flash a neon sign 



that says PLOT! You don’t want your causes to be so obvious that the 



reader  can’t fall victim to the  charms  of the  story. You want to write 



in such a way that what you write about seems j ust a natural part of 



the world you’ve created. In the case of Chekhov’s shotgun, we know 



the  gun  is  important  and will prove  its  importance by  the  end  of  the 



story.  We  know  the  shotgun  wouldn’t  be  included  if  it  didn’t  have 



some  relevant  purpose  to  the  plot.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  writer 



should  ram  the  shotgun  down  our  throats.  The  writer  should  be 



nonchalant,  casual,  about  introducing  the  shotgun  to  the  reader’s 



view.  You  would  introduce  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  almost 



doesn’t notice. Almost. But when the shotgun becomes important in a 

later act, the reader should remember seeing it in the first act. 
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                               Introduction 



    Learning any craft requires study, practice, and introspection. The craft of 

storytelling requires a whole lot more.  

    Many people think stories come pouring out of authors, words flowing, 

characters fully formed, and plots totally developed. But the truth is that 

telling stories is hard work.  

    A story—especially a novel-length story—is composed of many different 

building blocks: characters, plot, setting, theme, chapters, scenes, action, 

dialogue, exposition—not to mention point of view, tense, style, tone, and 

voice. There’s more, but you get the idea: stories are complex, and writing 

good stories requires a wide range of skills.  

    We need to understand what makes characters tick. We need to engineer 

intriguing plots and develop meaningful themes. And we need to structure 

our stories to be interesting, to keep readers turning pages. We need to choose 

the best possible narrative. And then there’s grammar, spelling, and 

punctuation. A story has a lot of moving parts, and they all need to be in sync 

for the story to flow smoothly. 

    Everything matters in storytelling. There’s a lot to learn, and once we 

learn the basics, we need practice—lots and lots of practice—before we can 

hope to truly master the craft.  



                What You ’ll Find Inside This Book 



    This book takes you through the core elements of storytelling, including 

characterization, plot, setting, and theme, and then it guides you through story 

structure and narrative writing. You’ll explore literary devices and narrative 

techniques, and you’ll experiment with methods that will help you develop 

your best writing process. Finally, you’ll learn how to deconstruct stories and 

study them to strengthen and improve your own work.  

    Each exercise in Story Drills includes a comprehensive description of a 

storytelling concept followed by three exercises. The “Study” exercises show 

you how to examine stories to better understand each concept; “Practice” 

exercises prompt you to apply the concepts to your own work; and 

“Questions” offer inquiries for further contemplation and deeper 

understanding of storytelling concepts and techniques.  

    Story Drills also includes an appendix packed with worksheets that you 

can use to plan and develop stories of your own.  



                          How to  Use This Book 



    When we need to write but find ourselves at a loss for words, writing 

exercises can inspire us. Exercises can also help us keep our writing muscles 

in shape when we’re between projects. But most importantly, fiction writing 

exercises impart useful tools and techniques that will strengthen our 

storytelling skills.  

    There’s no right or wrong way to use this book. If you’re struggling with 

a story and need help with a particular problem, jump to the section of the 

book that addresses it. If you’re feeling uninspired and need a little 

motivation, open to any random page. If you want to sharpen all your 

storytelling skills, work your way through Story Drills from beginning to 

end.  

    Story Drills is designed to be used by individual writers or in the 

classroom. It includes over a hundred fiction writing exercises that build 

storytelling skills, taking aspiring storytellers through the most important 

elements and steps of crafting a story.  

    To learn more about the Storyteller’s Toolbox—a series of books on the 

craft of writing fiction—visit writingforward.com.  

PART I: CHARACTERS 
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                      Characters with Purpose 



    Each character in a story needs a purpose, a function they fulfill that is 

necessary. For example, the antagonist’s purpose is to provide obstacles and 

challenges for the protagonist. Many protagonists find themselves under the 

tutelage of a mentor; the mentor’s purpose is to impart skills, gifts, or wisdom 

that the protagonist will need as the plot unfolds.  

    Not every character gets a high purpose—some function as props or part 

of the setting—a bartender, a taxi driver, and a host of other characters that 

are usually unnamed often appear in only one scene and have no real bearing 

on the story.  

    However, most named characters play a vital role in a story, and this role 

may not be clear to readers until they reach the story’s end. Throughout most 

of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, we believe the Wizard of Oz is a great 

magician with the power to grant Dorothy’s wish to return home to Kansas. 

It’s not until the story nears its ending that we realize the Wizard of Oz is a 

fraud. He can’t grant Dorothy’s wish because he’s not a magician. His 

function in the story is to act as a foil or a trickster, a character that misleads 

other characters.  

    Characters that lack purpose can cause a story to feel weak or watered 

down. Multiple characters who share a single purpose can also weaken a 

story. One strong, vital character will enrich a story more than two weak, 

vague characters that work together to perform a single function.  

    Usually we can determine a character’s purpose by analyzing their 

relationship to the protagonist and examining how they assist or impede the 

protagonist or how they move the plot forward. A good test of a character’s 

purpose is to think about how the story would be affected if the character 

were removed. 



Study: 



    Choose a story that you know well, make a list of the ten most important 

characters in the story, and note each character’s purpose to the story.   



Practice: 

    We’ll start with a protagonist—a city detective working on a burglary 

case. The antagonist is an FBI agent working on a federal drug bust. Their 

paths collide because the house that was burglarized is connected to the drug 

bust. Develop five supporting characters within this story, writing a sentence 

or two about each one’s purpose to the story. As an alternative, feel free to 

come up with your own story premise: create a protagonist, an antagonist, 

and five supporting characters with clearly defined purposes.  



Questions: 



    Can you think of any stories that include unnecessary characters with no 

essential purpose? If they were removed, how would the story change? 

Would removing them have made the story better?  
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                               Character Arcs 



    In storytelling, an arc is a path of transformation. A character arc is the 

journey that a character experiences throughout the course of a story, which 

leads to a significant change.  

    Changes can occur internally or externally. Characters can acquire or lose 

knowledge, skills, or emotional strength—or they can gain or lose 

relationships, material possessions, or status. Some of the best character arcs 

are a combination of both internal and external transformations.  

    A character’s arc can be positive or negative. Most heroes emerge from a 

story wiser, stronger, or better off in some significant way. However, some 

characters experience a downward spiral—they are on top of the world when 

we meet them, and then we watch them fall. A character’s arc can also wind 

through the story’s events—up and down—only to lead back to where they 

were at the beginning.  

    An arc is common—some say essential—for a protagonist, but any 

character in a story can experience an arc. In Star Wars: Ep isode IV A New 

Hop e, the protagonist, Luke Skywalker, undergoes significant growth, but 

supporting character Han Solo also gets a meaningful arc that is critical to the 

story.  

    At its core, an arc signifies transformation and gives the events of the 

story deeper meaning—after all, stories are about conflict, and what good is 

conflict if it doesn’t produce meaningful change in our lives?  

    These changes range from deeply significant to superficial. Some 

characters will start out as store clerks and end up as store managers. Others 

will save the world.  

    Character arcs don’t appear in all stories. Stories with minor or 

nonexistent character arcs are usually plot driven. For example, police 

procedural series tend to focus more on showing the detective solving crimes 

in each installment without undergoing much meaningful personal 

transformation.  

    There are some common milestones that characters experience throughout 

an arc, especially the protagonist; these include establishing goals or realizing 

that they want or need something; facing conflicts and challenges; making 

difficult decisions; and experiencing the consequences of their decisions 

(good and bad). As a result of these experiences, the characters are 

transformed by the end of the story.  



Study: 



    Choose a character from a story you know well and plot the character’s 

arc, noting the choices the character makes as well as the gains, losses, and 

transformations that the character experiences. Make sure you note the 

corresponding story event with the change that it effects in the character.  



Practice: 



    Start with the following premise: A child’s mother dies while the father is 

overseas on a top-secret mission. The child is put in foster care for almost a 

year until the father returns. Make a list of five plot points and describe how 

each one changes the protagonist. Then write a paragraph describing the 

protagonist’s arc over the course of the story. Feel free to come up with your 

own story premise for this exercise.  



Questions: 



    Can you think of any protagonists that don’t change over the course of a 

story? Can you think of some supporting characters who experienced 

significant arcs? How does a character arc enrich the reader’s experience?  
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                     Protagonist vs. Antagonist 



    We often think of them as the good guy and the bad guy or the hero and 

the villain, but those terms are misleading. A story’s protagonist is the focal 

character—the character whom the story is about. Protagonists usually have a 

goal, encounter serious challenges, make difficult choices, face 

consequences, and undergo meaningful transformation. Protagonists aren’t 

always benevolent. The anti-hero is an example of a protagonist that doesn’t 

embody the classic traits of a hero, such as strength, morality, or courage.  

    A common misconception is that an antagonist is a villain. Villains are 

almost always antagonists, but not all antagonists are villains. The antagonist 

is essentially an obstacle that prevents the protagonist from achieving their 

goals. For example, if the protagonist and his best friend are vying for the 

quarterback position on the football team, the best friend will be the 

antagonist but not a villain.  

    The antagonist and protagonist can also be embodied in a single 

character, which occurs when the only thing standing in the protagonist’s 

way …is the protagonist.  

    The antagonist isn’t always a character. In a story about a natural disaster, 

the antagonist could be a hurricane, a tornado, or an asteroid hurtling toward 

Earth. Most of these stories also include human antagonists that provide a 

source of conflict and drama, but a storm alone can function as a story’s sole 

antagonist.  



Study: 



    Make a list of ten books, movies, and TV shows. If you’re feeling up to it, 

make a list of up to twenty-five. For each story, jot down the protagonist and 

the antagonist.  



Practice: 



    Sketch three sets of protagonists and antagonists, writing a one-paragraph 

description of each. Remember, these two characters have a fundamental 

conflict with each other. What is it? Make your first pair a traditional hero 

and villain. Make one of your pairs friends or family members. For the third 

pair, create a nonhuman antagonist. For extra practice, summarize a story 

premise where the protagonist is also the antagonist. 



Questions: 



    Have you ever encountered a protagonist who wouldn’t be considered a 

hero? What about an antagonist that wasn’t a villain? Why is the conflict 

between a protagonist and an antagonist so important in storytelling? Do you 

think it’s possible to tell a story without a protagonist or antagonist? 
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                       Archetypal Characters 



    There are dozens of character archetypes that populate the universe of 

storytelling. Each archetype has a core function to perform in the story they 

inhabit. Today, we’ll look at eight common archetypes, all of which are 

found in the Monomyth (Hero’s Journey), which was discovered by Joseph 

Campbell. Here’s a brief overview:  



    Hero: The central figure of a story who embarks on a journey, which 

    results in personal transformation (and usually transformation of the 

    world as well).  



    Herald: A character that signals change. The Herald often appears near 

    the beginning of a story and marks the commencement of the Hero’s 

    Journey. In A lice in Wonderland, it’s the White Rabbit.  



    Mentor: The Mentor bestows wisdom, skills, or essential gifts to the 

    Hero.  



    Threshold Guardian: The Threshold Guardian’s job is to try to block the 

    Hero from getting from one point in the story to another. Threshold 

    Guardians are often aligned with the antagonist, but they can also be allies 

    of the Hero.  



    Shapeshifter: The Shapeshifter causes confusion and uncertainty, often 

    through lies and other duplicitous behavior, but the Shapeshifter doesn’t 

    have to be an antagonist and may be one of the Hero’s allies.  



    Shadow: The Shadow is often a story’s villain or antagonist, but 

    Shadows can also manifest in other types of characters. The Shadow 

    embodies the inverse of the Hero’s best traits: if a Hero’s best trait is their 

    loyalty, the Shadow will be treacherous.  



    Trickster: Tricksters provide mischief and comedic relief, and they often 

    act as a stand-in for the audience, asking obvious questions, like “Why 

    are we walking into a tunnel if we think there’s a dragon at the other 

    end?” 



    Allies: Friends of the protagonist, Allies are helpers who provide various 

    forms of assistance to the protagonist throughout the course of the story.  



    Characters can embody more than one archetype within a single story. An 

Ally can also be a Trickster or a Shapeshifter. The Mentor can be a Threshold 

Guardian.  



Study: 



    Make a list of the eight archetypes above. Drawing from any stories, list 

three characters that represent each archetype.  



Practice: 



    Create a cast of characters based on the eight archetypes above. Start by 

stating the Hero’s main objective in a story (for example, finding a hidden 

treasure). Build the cast by writing a few sentences about each archetypal 

character. You may find that you’ve got a rough outline for a story when 

you’re done! 



Questions: 



    Are any of these archetypes necessary to all stories? Which archetype do 

you think is the most expendable? Does each archetype have an obvious 

purpose? Can you think of any other archetypes that have built-in purpose to 

a story? What is the difference between an archetypal character and a 

stereotypical or stock character?  
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              Getting out of Your Comfort Zone 



    Have you ever read a story in which the characters were so similar to one 

other that you became confused as to which character was speaking or acting 

in any given scene? Or worse, have you read a story where the characters 

were so dull or similar to one another that they bored you?  

    The luckiest storytellers have a lot of worldly experience. They’ve known 

people from many walks of life and can depict a variety of personalities in 

their fiction. But most of us have a relatively limited experience with the 

world at large. Maybe you’ve never lived in a rural area. Maybe you’ve never 

known someone from another country. Maybe all your friends and family are 

of the same political or religious persuasion. Maybe your story requires a 

police officer, an accountant, or a scientist, but you’ve never met or known 

any such people. Maybe your story includes people whose race, religion, or 

gender is different from yours. 

    There are a few ways to acquire the skills necessary to depict characters 

that are different from you: read books by and about different types of 

people, watch documentaries, conduct interviews, use beta readers who can 

expertly check your depictions. Most of all: get out of your comfort zone.  



Study: 



    Make a list of three traits or qualities that you do not possess and have not 

experienced personally. These can range from living on a farm to having a 

hot temper to a different ancestry. Make sure these traits also do not belong to 

anyone that you know personally. In other words, if you’ve never met an 

astrophysicist, an astrophysicist can go on your list. Next find some material 

that will help you glean understanding of traits and qualities you’ve selected. 

The internet is an ideal resource for this—you can read articles or short 

stories and watch videos in just a few minutes. You can even find and follow 

people who embody the traits you’re researching on social media. The goal is 

to gain some understanding of someone who is different from you.  



Practice: 



    Write a short personal essay from the perspective of someone who is your 

polar opposite. 

    If you’ve lived in a small town all your life, write about an army brat who 

was raised living in dozens of cities, going to different schools each year. Are 

you a stay-at-home parent living in the suburbs? Write as a swinging single 

making it big in the big city. If you’re a successful businessperson from a 

privileged background, write as a prison inmate. If you’re a Buddhist, write 

from the perspective of a Christian. If you’re Christian, write from the 

perspective of an atheist. Are you a political junkie? Write from the 

viewpoint of the political ideology you oppose. 

    For the essay, focus on something you have never experienced or that you 

disagree with. If you’re from the city and you’re writing about the country, 

write a descriptive essay about a farm setting. If you’re a liberal writing as a 

conservative, choose an issue and write an essay arguing for the conservative 

position on that issue. 

    The idea is to get out of your comfort zone and explore a different way of 

life or mode of thinking than the one you know and have experienced 

firsthand. You can then use this exercise to develop a character who is truly 

different from you.  

    When you’re done, find someone with the expertise to read your essay 

and give you honest and critical feedback about whether you captured the 

essence of the character you were trying to represent.  



Questions: 



    How much of our own life experience, personality, and behavior do we 

bring into the characters we create? Do we tend to create characters that are 

similar to ourselves, or do we create characters who are totally different from 

us? How can we create a cast of characters that stand out from each other? 

And how can we accurately depict people whose life experience, viewpoints, 

and personalities are different from our own while still depicting them in a 

way that is authentic?  
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                 Internal and External Struggles 



    In order to develop a truly compelling character, it’s critical for an author 

to know what the character wants and what’s standing in the character’s way. 

    If you want to create a complex character, identify an external goal and an 

internal struggle for the character, and make sure the goal and struggle are at 

odds with each other. For example, in The Hunger Games, Katniss Everdeen 

struggles internally because she doesn’t want to hurt anyone; however, to 

survive the Hunger Games, she needs to kill her opponents—survival is her 

external goal. This pits her personal values (don’t harm others) against her 

external goal (survive).   

    When a story demands that a character challenge or reevaluate their 

internal goals and values, things get interesting. This is a surefire recipe for 

some much-needed conflict.  

    Another strategy for developing internal and external conflict is figuring 

out what a character wants and what a character needs. When a character’s 

wants and needs clash, conflict arises naturally, and the character becomes 

infinitely more interesting.  



Study: 



    Choose three protagonists from books, movies, or TV shows and identify 

an external goal and an internal struggle for each one. Then write a paragraph 

about how the external goal and internal struggle are in conflict with each 

other.  



Practice: 



    For this exercise, create a new character with an external goal and an 

internal struggle that are in conflict with each other. Make sure you describe 

what’s at stake for this character.  



Questions: 



    How often are our values or personal goals challenged in real life as 

compared to in fictional stories? How do stakes and consequences factor into 

the decisions that characters make when choosing between goals and morals? 

Can you explain, in your own words, why the conflict between a character’s 

external goals and internal values is interesting and useful in a story?  
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                         Character Backstory 



    Backstory is everything that happened to the characters or in the story 

world before the narrative begins. You could say that fiction is built on 

backstory. In fact, many authors spend countless hours developing backstory, 

most of which never makes it into the final narrative. However, the author’s 

knowledge of the story’s history bleeds into the prose, enriching it with 

realism.  

    In some cases, knowledge of backstory is essential in order for the story 

to make sense. In the film Titanic, it’s important for us to learn that Rose’s 

father lost the family fortune and died, leaving Rose and her mother 

penniless. Without that knowledge, the audience will wonder why it’s so 

critical for Rose to marry the wealthy aristocrat Cal.  

    Backstory can be revealed in various ways. Some stories use flashbacks, 

fully fleshed-out scenes that took place in the past. Others reveal backstory 

through dialogue and exposition. Some even use information dumps. A good 

rule of thumb is to avoid including too much backstory in a manuscript unless 

it’s necessary to understanding the narrative.  

    Character backstory is useful for creating realistic and believable 

characters. Everyone has a past—characters should too. By the time we 

encounter them, most characters have lived long enough to have formidable 

personal histories.  

    To gain a deeper understanding of your characters, you can step outside 

of your story and spend some time developing backstories for them. It helps 

to start at the beginning: 



        Sarah James was born in a small town south of San Francisco j ust a 

        few day s before the 1906 Earthquake. Her mother was a 

        schoolteacher, and her father ran a general store…  



    A character backstory can be simple, covering the highlights and 

significant events of your character’s life. Backstory can also be elaborate 

and delve into a lot of detail. Character backstory is useful when it’s 

peppered with details that are linked to the character’s situation within the 

story. For example, a character who lives and works in a big city and who’s 

jumpy and uncomfortable with all the big-city noises might be explained as 

having spent the first thirty years of her life living in a quiet rural area.  



Study: 



    Choose a character from a book, TV show, or movie. List everything you 

know about the character that happened prior to the narrative’s beginning. 

Make notes about how this information was revealed (flashbacks, dialogue, 

exposition, etc.).   



Practice: 



    Create a new character. Write about two pages or five hundred words of 

the character’s backstory starting with your character’s birth and hitting all 

the major events of your character’s life up to the point when the story starts. 

Try to include a mix of positive and negative experiences; show the 

character’s interests, goals, strengths, and weaknesses; and be sure to include 

the character’s relationships with other people.  



Questions:   



    Why is it helpful for authors to develop character backstories if most of 

that information will never appear in the narrative? Can you think of any 

characters that had no backstories? What about characters that had rich, 

elaborate backstories? What positive or negative impact does character 

backstory have on the narrative?  
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                             Character Choices 



    We get to wherever we are in life through circumstance and the choices 

we make. Sometimes we make good decisions. Sometimes we make bad 

decisions. Sometimes our decisions are neither good nor bad but a matter of 

personal preference. Decisions run the gamut from minor issues, like how we 

deal with spilling coffee on a new shirt, to major issues, like deciding 

whether to have a child or get a divorce. 

    The choices we make say a lot about who we are. They reveal our tastes, 

interests, priorities, and moral codes.  

    The same is true for characters and the choices they make. If you want to 

see what kind of people your characters are, force them to make difficult 

decisions, and their inner workings will be revealed. Such choices are integral 

to characterization and conflict and therefore are almost always present in 

stories.  



Study: 



    Think of situations from stories in which a character had to make a 

difficult or meaningful decision. Write a description of the situation, the 

choices that were available to the character, the choice the character 

ultimately made, why they made that choice, the consequence of that choice, 

and what their decision says about the kind of person they are.  



Practice: 



    Use a character from a story you’re writing, or quickly sketch a new 

character for this exercise. Put the character in a situation that forces the 

character to make a difficult decision. There should be at least three options 

for the character to choose from. Now write three different scenes, each 

showing the character in the same situation but making a different decision in 

each scene. The narrative should explain why the character makes a particular 

choice and what the consequences will be.  

    When you’re done writing your three scenes, write one sentence for each 

scene summarizing what the choice says about the character. Does making a 

different choice fundamentally change the character’s personality?  

Questions: 



    How do the choices that characters make create conflict? How do their 

choices resolve conflict? What can a character’s decisions reveal about the 

character? As an author, how do you decide which choices your characters 

will make? Are they based on the character or the plot?   
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                              Building a Cast 



    Casts are all about relationships, and relationships are complex. Some 

characters have a strong bond; others don’t get along. Some work together; 

others sleep together. Some characters are trying to achieve a goal while 

others work to prevent them from succeeding.   

    We think of stories as being focused on a protagonist, but it’s often the 

strength of the cast that makes a story dynamic. Take Star Wars: Ep isode IV 

A New Hop e for example. Luke Skywalker was the hero of the film. He was 

(and is) beloved, but many of the secondary and tertiary characters enjoyed 

more popularity with audiences.  

    Characters that complement but contrast each other tend to work best in a 

cast. If the characters share goals, values, or lifestyles, they need traits that 

distinguish them from one another, like skills, personalities, behaviors, or 

backgrounds. A balance of conflict and harmony offers ample opportunity for 

interpersonal drama, suspense, and of course, tension.  

    Effective casts are fraught with friction of all kinds: friends get in fights, 

lovers make up, enemies meet on the battlefield—and all of this happens as 

the central plot hurtles toward its climax and conclusion.   



Study: 



    Choose a book, movie, or TV show with a cast of at least five primary 

characters. Diagram the relationships between the characters showing 

working relationships, friendships, familial relationships, and romances as 

well as antagonistic relationships. If relationships change over the course of 

the story, include notes about those changes and how they come about. List 

one to three key personality traits for each character so you can easily see 

how the personalities contrast with each other. Jot down what the characters 

share in common or what bonds them as well as sources of friction between 

them.  



Practice: 



    Develop a cast of five or more characters for a story. Don’t worry about 

plot; focus on creating characters that complement and contrast one another 

to build a cast with interesting dynamics. Some ideas to get you started: a 

family, students, coworkers, passengers on an airplane, people who’ve gotten 

stuck in an elevator. Write a short paragraph of description for each character, 

and then diagram the cast, showing their relationships, personalities, 

commonalities, and differences.  



Questions: 



    Which members of a cast get along with each other? Which are always at 

odds? What do they share in common? What are their differences? Do the 

characters break off into smaller groups or partnerships? How do the 

relationships between the characters change over time?  
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                             Character Chat 



    Most of us have used online chats or text messaging, but how many of us 

have held up both sides of the conversation?  

    Have you ever thought about having conversations with your characters?  

    Conversations can be revealing, exposing a person’s interests, values, 

attitudes, and other personality traits. Sometimes through conversation you 

learn someone’s history, their problems, or their passions. This can work with 

characters too.  

    You’re going to do a little playacting, which involves playing yourself 

and your character. You’ll do it through a mock chat.  

    Before you start, you might want to come up with a list of questions to 

ask your character. Also, this is a great exercise to use when you get stuck in 

a story that doesn’t want to move forward. Simply chat with your character to 

try to find out what’s holding them back from taking the next step. 



Study: 



    Find an online forum or chatroom (search for “chatroom transcripts”), 

and then observe a few conversations. Take notes about what each person’s 

postings reveal about them.   
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                                A Gift for You 



         Thank you for purchasing this book. I’ve designed it with y ou in mind 

and hope you thoroughly enjoy it. As a show of appreciation, I want to give 

you two FREE gifts: The Introvert Survival Kit and a subscription to my 

Newsletter ! 

         What’s this all about? As an introvert, I’ve had my share of troubles 

getting by in social settings. If this is also the case for you, then you’ll love 

the Introvert Survival Kit. It’s composed of 3 books and 2 articles just for 

you ! 

           -        Book 1: High Impact Communication 

           -        Book 2: How to Stop Worrying and Start Living 

           -        Book 3: Making and Keeping Friends 

           -        Plus 2 bonus articles! 

To have full FREE access to this gift and a chance to keep in touch with me 

through my personal newsletter, go to http://bit.ly/introvertsk 



         If, by any chance, you love to read and receive free books… I want 

to invite you to be part of our book review process. Simply go to 

http://bit.ly/itadvancedreview and punch in your details! You will receive 

free copies of our works before they hit the bookstores as you help us 

during its review process. Thank you ! 

                                                                                  Gerald 

                              Chapter 1: 

      A Journey into Self Exploration 



Journaling to Find Yourself 

        Journaling can be much more than just a habit used to kill time. It can 

also be one of the most powerful tools we have at our disposal for self- 

discovery. That’s why it’s an activity I love that I’ll always recommend to 

my friends and loved ones. 

        During the toughest times in my life, I’ve had no one by my side. Not 

a friend or family member to talk to. There was, however, always a pencil 

and paper nearby where I could freely write away my troubles, find meaning 

in the things that occurred, and come out with a fresh perspective ready to 

take on the world. That is the power of journaling. 

        I dare you to spend some time with a blank piece of paper, your 

favorite pen, and a big picture question. It can really change your destiny. 

Take something as simple as,  ‘if I could do something, and knew I could not 

fail, what would I do ?’ or  ‘If money and time were no issue, what would I 

do ?’ Go ahead, think about the answers. You’ll be surprised at the countless 

number of people I’ve left speechless after asking them these questions. 

Why? 

        Because suddenly their entire life structure is put into question. Most 

people don’t do what they love and the uncertainty of life is often too 

powerful to get them moving into doing what they’re passionate about. 

Imagine doing something for  10, 20, 40 years you hate just because you’ve 

never taken the time to journal about yourself. How cruel is that? 

        That’s why I design journals. That’s why I do what I do. I believe 

everyone deserves a life in which they are doing what they want to be doing. 

That’s my life mission as of now. It’s so simple that it sounds silly, but it’s 

true. 



(PS: In case y ou want to delve deep er into questions for finding y our 

p urp ose, I recommend checking out: Find Your Passion: The Ultimate No 

BS Workbook. It ’s a transformational workbook designed for those looking 

to live with no regrets doing what they love. Click here to find it on A mazon 

or go to http ://bit.ly/FindYourPassionAMZ ) 

Why You Should Finish This Journal 



I’ve still found no good replacement for it. Even punching in keys 

on a laptop doesn’t cut it. There’s nothing like the feeling of 

putting down your thoughts and emotions on paper through the 

stroke of a pen. With that said, there are also tons of benefits that 

come along with this activity. 



     Heightened Creativity: Let’s face it. It’s not every day that 

     we’re up against the calamities of life. Often, we just want to 

     flow with our ideas and see where they take us. Guess what? 

     This is like therapy for our brain. Not only does it teach us to 

     put our ideas in order but also puts our creativity muscle in 

     good use. And like any muscle, the more you use it, the better 

     it performs. 

     Prolonged Retention and Comprehension: According to 

     research, writing by hand helps you remember things for much 

     longer. Additionally, as you write, your brain begins 

     structuring abstract ideas and concepts that improve 

     understanding on any given topic. 

     EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE :  IT ’S BEEN PROVEN THAT PEople 

     who experience extreme feelings of grief or happiness can 

     turn to journaling as a means to better channel these emotions. 

     Likewise, it’s great therapy for mitigating anxiety and 

     depression. 

     Better Penmanship and Creative Writing: This one’s a given, 

     at least for the creative writing part. I’ve been journaling for 

     quite a while and I’ve yet to see improvements in my 

     penmanship. However, I have to admit my writing has 

     improved. And this is coming from the math nerd in class who 

     hated language arts, and anything related to literary endeavors. 

     Yup, this math nerd went on to becoming a self-published 

     Amazon best-selling author by age 22. Crazy right? 

Why You Should REALLY Finish This Journal 



        It’s all about change. All my material is designed to instigate change. 

If there is no change, there is no progress. Some questions in this journal will 

make you reflect. Others may make you ponder. Most may even incite 

straightforward answers. However, there will be some questions that will be 

transformational for you. There will be questions that you need to answer in 

this moment of your life. Actually, not having answered them already is 

what’s making you feel stuck. These questions will (I sincerely hope) 

instigate true change. 

        Back in 2017, I faced a tough decision. Option A: I stayed where I 

was and kept everything I had been working towards for the last 4 years. 

Option B: I left everything and everyone and delved into the unknown. I had 

to reflect, what did I want at this moment ? I wrote inexhaustibly to find the 

answer. Then, it became clear, I had to start anew. Had I not taken some 

serious time for introspection, I would’ve been stuck. I would’ve become 

passive about the matter and chances are life would’ve chosen for me. 

        Likewise, I hope that completing journal will not only be an 

entertaining experience but one of personal change as well. 

A Short How To 



Understand that this is y our journal (even if someone else bought 

it for you). Therefore, it’s y our secret place where you can write 

away whatever you feel like. Yeah, if you feel like it, you can 

completely disregard the question of the day and simply write 

away. That being said, I want you to release inhibitions and self- 

judgment. Dance Write as if no one was looking! 

Pointers: 



     Answer the questions as honestly as possible. 



     Answer in detail 

     Write from the heart. 

     Write anywhere, with anyone, and at any time. Just remember- 

     don’t miss a day ! 

     Start anywhere. There are themes that are touched on 

     throughout the book (belief systems, values, dreams, 

     expectations, etc.) and they can be done in any order. 

     Give yourself time to think. 

     If there’s a question that is urging you into action, take action. 

          Chapter 2: 

Questions and Creative Writing 

  Prompts on Self Exploration 

 “Be who y ou are and say what y ou feel, because those who mind don 't matter, and those who matter do 

                                             not mind. ” 

                                       ― Bernard M. Baruch 

Me, Myself, and I 

Who are you? Describe yourself in detail. What roles do you play? 



       “Peop le think they  know y ou. They  know the things about y ou that y ou have forgotten.” 

                                           -Mick Jagger 

In the Eyes of Others 

Imagine others were asked who you were. What would they say about you? 

Who do they know you as? 

                              “Be y ourself, but alway s y our better self. ” 

                                          -Karl G. Maeser 

There’s Only One Chance… 

Introduce yourself to a stranger in writing and try to make your best first 

impression. Now, repeat the exercise to make a bad first impression instead. 

What version of you do you try to get across? 



     “To be y ourself in a world that is constantly try ing to make y ou something else is the greatest 

                              accomp lishment. ” -Ralp h Waldo Emerson 

You Without You 

This time try introducing yourself without using your name, gender, 

nationality, occupation. What left of you after all of that is taken away? 

                     “Affirmation without discip line is the beginning of delusion. ” 

                                              - Jim Rohn 

Belief is Repetition 

You are what you think. Affirmations are a known tool for changing thought 

patterns and beliefs. What have you been telling yourself about y ou lately? 



             “A n affirmation op ens the door. It ’s a beginning p oint on the p ath to change. ” 

                                            - Louise L. Hay 

Power in Words 

If you’re not pleased with your internal dialogue, you can always improve it. 

What three things would you like to tell yourself daily? 

                          “Lose y our dreams and y ou might lose y our mind. ” 

                                            - Mick Jagger 

Dreaming is Living 

What are your dreams? This is a big one. Write away. 



                 “Whatever the mind of man can conceive and believe, it can achieve. ” 

                                           - Nap oleon Hill 

Major Laser Focus 

Choose the dream that inspires you the most from the list you made above. 

Detail why you want to achieve it, create a plan for its achievement and set a 

deadline for its completion. 

                   “Life is not a p roblem to be solved, but a reality to be exp erienced. ” 

                                           -Soren Kierkegaard 

On Letting Go 

What thought is keeping you from living in the present? List all the reasons 

why this thought is (or could be) invalid. 



                            “Pleasure in the j ob p uts p erfection in the work. ” 

                                                - A ristotle 

Surrender to Your Passion 

What’s your passion? What would you do (or what cause would you 

contribute for) for the rest of your life even if you weren’t paid for it? 

                                     “Solitude is indep endence. ” 

                                          -Hermann Hesse 

Stillness 

Lock yourself up in a room. Cellphone is off, door is locked shut, there is no 

one around and only the sound of silence can be heard. How do you feel? 



               “A n unfulfilled vocation drains the color from a man ’s entire existence. ” 

                                        — Honore′ de Balzac 

Time Capsule Time 

There is something you’ve always wanted to do, such as the fulfillment of 

your life’s greatest passion. Imagine yourself 30 years from now without 

having done anything about it. Describe your life and how you would feel. 

                        “Pessimism leads to weakness, op timism to p ower. ” 

                                         -William James 

Complaining is Overrated 

Are you an optimist or pessimist? There’s nothing in between. Almost forgot ! 

As proof of your answer, count the times you’ve complained or displayed 

pessimism today. 



   “The two most imp ortant day s in y our life are the day y ou are born and the day y ou find out why . ” 

                                          —Mark Twain 

Destigmatizing Sexuality 

What is your sexuality? How do you feel talking about sex with others 

(friends, family)? Why do you think you feel this way? 

           “In three words, I can sum up every thing I have learned about life: It goes on.  “ 

                                          —Robert Frost 

Legacy 

How do you want to be remembered? When your great-grandchildren ask 

about you, what do you want them to hear? 



                “To sin by silence, when they should p rotest, makes cowards of men. ” 

                                      ― Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Standing for Something 

What principles do you lead your life by? Everyone has a place in their heart 

they would never betray. What about yourself would you never betray? 
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21 Exercises For Self Growth 



Introduction 



Don't Waste Your Talents, Live Your Passion 

   Exercise  1 



Be A Worry-Solver 

   Exercise 2 

         A Message From The Authors 



What better way than using creativity for a journey of self-discovery. Forget, 

  for now, another self-help book, another seminar or another motivational 

                               YouTube video. 



                          It starts and ends with you. 



                The answer has, is and always will be within. 



              Be creative to open the doors of infinite wisdom. 

                                 Introduction 



                                          Creativity 

                                        / ˌkriːeɪ ˈtɪvɪti/ 

                                             noun 



 The ability to p roduce original and unusual ideas, or to make something new 

                                       or imaginative. 



This journal  is  not  intended  to  set  you  upon  a  tough  road  of  self-discovery. 

Don’t  get  us  wrong,  working  on  yourself  will  inevitably  lead  to  tough 

situations,  uncomfortable  conversations  and  painful  realizations.  But  self- 

discovery  is  also  a  journey  of  joy,  heightened  awareness  and  (literally) 

discovering new territories. 



To find inspiration and new insights we all have an amazing power within us: 

creativity. It is not equally developed in all of us, but we all have access to it. 

Naturally,  creativity  could  be  used  to  make  art,  solve  difficult  tasks  at  work 

or even something as  ‘simple’ as organizing a dinner party. It is the ability to 

produce original and unusual ideas or to make something new or imaginative. 

And  thus,  it  could  also  magnificently  assist  you  on  your  journey  of  self- 

discovery. 



Creativity   needs   space,   time   and   a   safe   environment   to   flourish.   It’s 

absolutely  not  about  being  perfect  or  doing  it  exactly  right.  Not  in  the 

slightest way. Freedom of self-expression is all you need. 



And  that  is  exactly  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  be  creative.  We  are  so 

conditioned   to   being   perfect,   not   making   mistakes,   and   fit   within   the 

conditions  of  society.  Self-expression  is  harnessed  and  mocked  most  of  the 

time. But who are we if we don’t genuinely express ourselves? 



This journal  is  an  accessible way to  practice  creativity.  The writing  prompts 

all  have  a  self-discovery  nature.  So  you  could  practice  and  improve  your 

creativity in an easy and fun way. You will definitely gain some new insights 

about all areas of your life, your place in this world and life in general. Above 

all  enjoy  the writing,  enjoy being  creative,  enjoy  discovering  new  territories 

and  first  and  foremost   enjoy   expressing  yourself.  The  benefits  will  be 

refreshing  and  empowering.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  perfect,  it  just  has  to  be 

you. 

                How To Use This Journal 



On  every page you’ll  find  a new writing prompt. This  could be  a  question,  a 

statement,  an  exercise  or  a  quote.  If  you  bought  the  ebook  version,  you  can 

use your own notebook for the writing prompts. 



Contrary to the header  of this page, there is no  specific how-to for using this 

journal. Creativity can not be caged. It is up to you to make something out of 

these  writing  prompts.  You  don’t  need  a  specific  guideline  or  permission  to 

express yourself. 



What  we  do  recommend  though,  is  to  find  a  time  and  space  where  you  can 

use this journal in all freedom. Do it with attention to experience the most joy 

and  best  results.  If  you  want  to  do  one  writing  prompt  a  day  then  we  do 

recommend  to  use  a  specific  time  each  day.  For  example  during  your 

morning  routine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  or  before  you  go  to  bed. 

Pickin a specific time each day is the fastest way to integrate a daily habit. 



Lastly,  enjoy  the  use  of  this  journal  and  let  creativity  bring  you  to  new, 

undiscovered territory. 

Lock up your libraries if you like; 
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                               INT RODUCT ION 



Welcome to 5,000 Writing Promp ts! 

  This book is  for  all kinds  of writers  and  storytellers—novelists,  short  story 

writers,  essayists,  poets,  screenwriters,  playwrights,  memoirists,  bloggers, 

improv actors, fans of role-playing games, and more—as well as for teachers 

and  anyone  else who wants  inspiration.  Although  I’ve broadly  classified  the 

prompts  as  “Fiction  Prompts,”  “Poetry  Exercises,”  and  “Autobiographical 

and Blogging Prompts,” they can all be used in many different ways. 



Why  I Wrote This Book 

I’m a publishing professional and an author who also blogs about writing and 

teaches  creative  workshops.  Because  of  this,  I  talk  to  a  lot  of  writers  and 

aspiring authors. 

  People often say things like: 

  “I want to write, but I don’t know where to start.” 

  “I  haven’t  written  in  a  long  time.  How  can  I  get  back  into  that  creative 

mindset again?” 

  “I have a fictional world and characters I love, but I don’t have a plot.” 

  “I  want  to  start  a  blog,  but  what  if  I  can’t  think  of  enough  things  to  write 

about?” 

  In all of these cases, people need a little extra spark of inspiration. I felt like 

I was in a unique position to help because I’m an inveterate list maker. I have 

journals  and  notebooks  filled  with  creative  idea  starters,  from  master  plots 

and  essay  subjects  to  character  quirks  and  fascinating  words.  I  have  a 

particular obsession with identifying and compiling the smaller elements that 

can go into a script, short story, blog, personal essay, play, or novel. I’ll never 

be able to use them all in my lifetime, so why keep them to myself? 

  I  also wanted to write this book because  I believe  creative  possibilities  are 

limitless.  When  it  doesn’t  seem  that  way  to  us,  it’s  often  because  we’ve 

gotten bogged down with the demands, details, and sorrows of everyday life, 

and  it’s  given us tunnel vision.  I hope because this book has  a  lot  of writing 

prompts, it reminds people  of  all the possible  stories inside them …way, way 

more than five thousand! 

Are Writing Promp ts  “Cheating ”? 

I thought I’d address this right up front, because some people worry about it ! 

Using  one  of  my  writing  prompts  for  a  story,  poem,  or  other  original  work 

absolutely  isn’t  cheating,  even  if  you  get  it  published.  We  writers  take 

inspiration  from  everywhere:  magazine  articles,  the  stories  our  friends  and 

family  tell  us,  observations  of  our  neighbors  or  strangers,  and  yes,  other 

books,  TV  shows,  and  movies.  It’s  the  way  we  treat  that  little  spark  of 

inspiration and what we do with it that makes it original and makes it ours. 

  I hope this book supports other people’s success. If you purchased the book, 

checked  it  out  of  the  library,  or  received  a  gift  copy  purchased  by  someone 

else, then if it inspires you to write  a novel that makes you  a million  dollars, 

you don’t owe me a dollar of those royalties. If your novel wins the Pulitzer, 

I’d  love  a  shout-out  in  your  acceptance  speech …but  you  probably  won’t  do 

that, and that’s okay. I understand. I’ll still be proud of you ! 

  If  you  still  don’t  feel  comfortable  using  a  specific  prompt,  just  take  a 

minute to ask yourself:  “How can I make this different?” Then put your own 

spin on it. 

  You’re likely to come up with new ideas of your own just from perusing the 

pages  of  this  book.  You’re  a  creative  person,  after  all,  and  that’s  just  how 

creative brains work. 



                              HOW TO  USE T HIS  BOOK 



How To Beat Writer ’s Block: The Two-Week Program 

If  you’ve  suffered  from  writer’s  block  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  decades, 

try this. 

  Every day at roughly the same time, close your eyes, flip through this book, 

and  point  to  something  on  a  page.  Whatever  prompt  you’re  touching,  write 

about it for fifteen minutes. 

  Fifteen  minutes!  That’s  it !  You  can  do  almost  anything  for  only  fifteen 

minutes. 

  I  don’t  care  if  you  think  it’s  a  stupid  prompt.  Don’t  look  for  another  one. 

You’re  stuck  with  it.  If  it’s  very  different  from  anything  you  would  ever 

imagine  yourself  writing,  that’s  good.  And  if  it’s  a  prompt  that  makes  you 

think,  “I  know  nothing  about  this  subject,”  I  don’t  care.  You  might  know 

more  about  it  than  you  realize  at  first,  and  anyway,  the  point  is  to  get  your 

imagination going. 

  Write  a  description,  a  short  scene,  a  conversation,  a  paragraph—whatever 

comes  into  your  head  is  fine.  For  those  fifteen  minutes,  write  fast.  Don’t 

judge what you’re writing. It doesn’t have to be high quality. It just has to be 

writing. Get it out there. 

  Do this once a day for two weeks. 

  Now,  while  you’re  doing  it,  two  weeks  may  seem  like  a  long  time.  It’s 

really not. How many weeks have you spent not writing at all? 

  You  may  not  enjoy  this  process.  Change  is  often  uncomfortable,  and  it 

takes  effort.  Then  again, you  may have  fun with  it. You won’t be under  any 

pressure to create a finished, brilliant story—and that pressure may have been 

shutting you down in the first place. 

  Either way, if you do this exercise for two weeks, it’ll switch on the part of 

your brain that enables you to do creative writing. I bet you’ll be surprised at 

the new ideas that come to you. 

  A new journal dedicated to the two-week challenge might inspire you. 



Using This Book to Begin a New Story 

If you need a story idea, I recommend going to the section of plot prompts by 

genre  first  for  inspiration.  However,  any  one  of the  prompts  might  also  kick 

off a new story for you. 



Using This Book to Help You With Your Work in Progress 

If  you’re  feeling  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  flip  through  the  fiction 

prompts  and  use  one  of  them  to  spark  some  new writing.  Lots  of  the  fiction 

prompts will help you add conflict to the story, flesh out a subplot, or make a 

scene more memorable. 

  Many of the prompts in this book can help you get to know your characters 

better.  Choose  an  autobiographical  prompt  and  write  out  a  response  to  it  as 

your  character.  Alternately,  go  to  the  character  prompts  that  are  all  about 

making  your  character  angry,  embarrassed,  or  guilty.  Use  one  of  those 

prompts with your specific character in mind. 



Using This Book As a Teacher 

In my experience, students of any age do better if they have in-class exercises 

and  not  just  homework.  You  might  want  to  try  this:  put  one  prompt  on  a 

piece of paper for each student in your class and put them in a bag. Have each 

student  pick  one  of  the  prompts  and  write  about  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 

minutes. 

                                    T HANK YOU 



Thanks  for  getting  this  book.  I  hope  you  enjoy  it,  and  I  hope  it’s  a  useful 

resource for you for years to come. Happy writing! 

                          FICT ION  PROMPTS 



Although  I’m  calling  this  section,  which  comprises  the  largest  part  of  the 

book,  “Fiction  Prompts,”  they  can  also  be  used  for  screenwriting,  role- 

playing  games,  improv troupes,  and  many  other  creative  endeavors!  Keep  in 

mind  that  I  use  “he”  and  “she”  more  or  less  at  random.  You  can  always 

change the gender. 

                       50 WAYS TO  BEGIN A STORY 



Even when y ou have a basic  idea for y our story , sometimes  it ’s hard to know 

where to begin. I think one of the best things y ou can do with y our first five or 

ten  p ages  is  get  the  readers  to  care  about  what  happ ens  to  y our  main 

character  (or  to  one  of  them.)  Writers  are  often  temp ted  to  go  into  a  lot  of 

backstory  at  the  beginning,  telling  readers  about  the  world  of  the  novel  or 

about every thing  that happ ened before  the story begins. It ’s  usually better  to 

weave  that material  into  the story here and  there, and begin with action. But 

there  are  excep tions  to  this  rule  (the  Pixar  movie  Up,  for  examp le),  and 

excep tions to every rule. 



     1.  The arrival of a letter, email, or package. 

         The Thirteenth Tale by Diane Setterfield opens in this way. 



     2.  The text of a letter, email, or diary. 

         You might want to dive right in with what it says, and let the reader 

         learn later about the character reading it. 



     3.  An invitation—to join a club, attend a dinner party, or do something 

         shocking. 



     4.  A main character is in a frustrating situation. 

         This can also give the reader a feel for her everyday life, while 

         making them empathize with her right away. Maybe her car has 

         broken down, or her cat is puking. 



     5.  A main character is in an awkward or embarrassing situation. 

         This could be momentous. However, it could simply tell the reader 

         about the character’s everyday life, such as an odd private message on 

         a dating site. 



     6.  An escape—from a boring meeting, or prison. 



     7.  Someone discovers a dead body. 

         Countless mysteries and thrillers open in this way. 



     8.  A funeral is held for someone in the family or the community. 

         This is a popular one with authors, and understandably so, because an 

     ending is a new beginning. 



 9.  A birth. 



10.  The beginning or the middle of a disaster. 

     It could be a bombing, a plane crash, or a tornado. 



11.  The aftermath of a disaster.  



12.  A character does something which will be discovered later: slips a 

     love note in someone’s purse, poisons the wine, or plants a bomb in a 

     car. 



13.  A game or contest. 



14.  A kiss. 



15.  A performance, or the conclusion of one. 

     Bel Canto by Ann Patchett is a wonderful example of this. It also has 

     a kiss in it ! 



16.  One character rescues another. 



17.  A main character declares that he is in big trouble. 

     Andy Weir’s The Martian is a terrific example of this. 



18.  A main character clearly is in big trouble. 



19.  A main character is in the hospital. 

     Olivia Butler’s Kindred is an example of this. 



20.  A main character sees a house or a city for the first time. 



21.  A plane, ship, or train arrives. 

     The character might be on board, or she might be watching it come in. 



22.  A plane, ship, or train departs. 

     If the character is on board, you can take the reader on a journey. 



23.  Someone gets amazing news. 



24.  Someone gets devastating news. 



25.  Someone goes on a date. 



26.  The main character breaks up with someone or is dumped. 

27.  A scene at a party, a bar, or a nightclub. 

     This is another popular one. Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace, which 

     opens with a soirée, is an example. 



28.  A fight. 

     This is a fairly popular opening for novels that are heavy in action. 

     Children of Blood and Bone by Tomi Adeyemi begins in this way. 

     The main character could be watching the fight instead of taking part 

     in it. 



29.  An all-out battle scene. 



30.  A character moves in to a new place. 

     I love this idea for an opening because I think it would really welcome 

     the reader into the story. 



31.  A dramatic moment in the middle or the end of the story. 

     Some stories begin here and then backtrack to show how they got 

     there. Donna Tartt’s The Secret History is a good example of this 

     approach. 



32.  Someone is arrested. 



33.  A courtroom trial. 



34.  A job interview. 

     I really like this idea because you could get a lot of information across 

     about your character naturally. She might be giving appropriate 

     answers while her internal monologue tells you the rest of the story. 

     Also, an applicant at a job interview is in a vulnerable position, which 

     I think would create empathy for your heroine right away. 



35.  A main character gets fired from a job. 

     This elicits immediate sympathy for a character while setting up a 

     clear, relatable conflict. 



36.  A chase scene. 



37.  Characters wait for another character—maybe for an ambush, or 

     maybe for a surprise party. 



38.  A visitor shows up at the door. 

     A stray cat? A future love interest? Raymond Chandler’s The Big 

     Sleep is one example of this. 



39.  A busy street scene. 

     Your character could be getting an errand done or going to visit 

     somebody. For a novel that takes place in an historical, futuristic, or 

     fantasy setting, this can be a good way to establish a sense of place as 

     well as establish your character’s normal life and priorities. 



40.  A character or characters get dressed, shave, put makeup on, or do 

     their hair. 



41.  A character commits a crime. 



42.  A character or characters do a job. 

     Two examples of this are Our Mutual Friend by Charles Dickens and 

     Farenheit 451 by Ray Bradbury. 



43.  One character teaches another how to do something. 

     This one is a good way to establish your main character’s personality 

     and his everyday life. 



44.  Character or characters prepare or sit down to eat a meal. 



45.  A main character comes across a significant object. 



46.  Someone teaches or attends a class. 



47.  Someone attends a church service. 



48.  A main character is in a triumphant situation. 

     Set her up before you knock her down. She could be giving a speech, 

     winning a race, or accepting an award. It could also be a smaller 

     personal triumph, such as successfully fixing a car or turning in her 

     term paper on time. 



49.  Someone unwraps a gift. 



50.  A birthday party. 

     The beginning of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings is probably my 

     favorite example. 

                    PLOT  PROMPTS  BY GENRE 



Need  a  little  push  on your  space  opera  screenplay  or your  romance  novella? 

Feel like beginning a  sweeping historical  epic or a quirky young adult  story? 

Need help on a subplot or an idea for what happens next? 

  Start  right  here.  A  lot  of  these  prompts  could  also  be  described  as  “plot 

bunnies.” No two writers would handle them in quite the same way. 

                     150  FANTASY  PROMPTS 



 1.  She isn’t happy about being left at home to run the castle when they 

     go off to war … and she winds up leading the biggest battle of all. 



 2.  Once every thousand years, the phoenixes catch fire, burn to ash, and 

     are reborn again from their own ashes. Contrary to legend, they aren’t 

     birds, but humanoid creatures. 



 3.  A fae, a giant, and a gnome walk into a tavern. 



 4.  A woman survives being struck by lightning, but it left a map burned 

     onto her back. 



 5.  The mermaids are empaths who find it hard to resist the urge to sing 

     about the desires of any human nearby. 



 6.  This hideous monster is pretty nice when you get to know him. 



 7.  The birth of twins was considered bad luck in their country, so his 

     father ordered his twin sister to be killed at birth. Someone disobeyed 

     the order, and she’s still alive. 



 8.  The magical spell turned the hoard of gold and jewels into a living, 

     sparkling dragon. 



 9.  A man is sent to kidnap the king’s daughter, and things don’t go 

     according to plan. 



10.  The barbarian girl from the north arrives at the school for priests. 



11.  A royal birth is usually a happy occasion, but this time it leads to 

     disaster. 



12.  He’s the zookeeper at a zoo for magical and mythological beasts. 



13.  The playwright didn’t realize at first that his plays predicted the 

     future. 



14.  The king sent his son on the quest fully expecting that the young man 

     would get killed. 



15.  She commands the fireflies. 

16.  This so-called school for wizards is a scam—no one can do magic. 

     Until now. 



17.  Can he prevent civil war by betraying the man who’s both his friend 

     and his king? 



18.  She’s looking for her brothers who were turned into wolves. 



19.  When one takes out the jewel, it absorbs all of the light within about a 

     mile radius. 



20.  The fallen angel tries to get a second chance. 



21.  Two souls live within the same body. 



22.  Nobody wants to be the woman whose foot fits into that slipper. 



23.  They call him the King of Keys. Well, he calls himself that, anyway. 



24.  The potion poisons anyone who has just told the truth. 



25.  The hellhounds have been locked out of hell. 



26.  His only magic is being able to weaken other people’s spells. 



27.  This library is also a kind of arsenal. 



28.  What good is a banshee who has been rendered mute? 



29.  A new virus with strange symptoms affects only one magical species. 



30.  His voice magically compels everyone else to obey. Only she is 

     unaffected. 



31.  Because of his unique parentage, he travels easily between the land of 

     the living and the land of the dead. 



32.  Entrusting the quest to a couple of non-warriors turned out to be a 

     terrible idea. 



33.  Anyone who touches the cursed river will die of thirst, no matter how 

     much they drink. 



34.  Although humans don’t know it, a certain business or institution is run 

     by a cadre of supernatural beings. 



35.  She was a minor goddess once, but now she’s the only one left. 

36.  He can smell fear. Also jealousy. And embarrassment. All emotions 

     have specific scents to him. 



37.  Two warriors fight. One of them desperately wishes to avoid hurting 

     the other. 



38.  No one remembers it now, but the four suits in a deck of playing cards 

     or Tarot cards were based on four long-lost kingdoms. 



39.  The demon is in trouble for being disloyal. 



40.  The horses burst into flames. 



41.  This magical item erases the wearer’s bad memories as soon as they 

     are made. 



42.  They’ve got a good reason to bring the evil guy back to life. 



43.  Whoever he shoots with one of his arrows falls in love…with him. 



44.  Thunderstorms bring him power, which he loses gradually over long 

     stretches of clear weather. 



45.  She believes a shocking act of bloodshed is needed to inspire the 

     uprising. 



46.  The statue appeared in the middle of town and no one knows how it 

     got there. 



47.  In this culture, one of the most profound bonds is between the steed 

     and the rider. 



48.  The weapon makes its owner invincible for a time, but will also be the 

     death of its owner. 



49.  They are the spirits of the waterfalls. 



50.  One bone in his body once belonged to someone else. 



51.  When the woodsman cut down a tree, he freed a sprite imprisoned 

     there. 



52.  In this land, exchanging wedding vows causes the couple to be able to 

     hear one another’s thoughts for the rest of their lives. 



53.  Any person who kills her will inherit her power. 

54.  Giant peacocks stand guard at the gate. 



55.  These walls do talk if you touch them in the right places. 



56.  She wants to poison the sacred well. 



57.  A wizard’s severed hand wields fearsome power, but only if it is 

     willingly sacrificed to the owner. 



58.  Everyone thinks he’s the Chosen One, but he’s just a good liar. 



59.  This incense can mask any smell. 



60.  The only black market in the realm is on the open ocean. 



61.  She pretended to be dead to escape the seven men in the woods. 



62.  A chieftain must sacrifice one of his warriors without telling him why. 



63.  They are able to cross the desert by taking the form of sandstorms. 



64.  The queen decides her son is unworthy to inherit the throne because of 

     one particular reason. 



65.  No one ventures here without a mask. 



66.  A so-called fool triumphs in a battle over her enemies. 



67.  This plan will both appease a monster and rid the city of its 

     undesirable residents. 



68.  The waters of this river will make anybody drunk. 



69.  The local police force actually knows all about her “secret” 

     supernatural activities. 



70.  He recruits new servants among souls yet to be born. 



71.  Reincarnation is real, and she remembers all her past lives…and her 

     future ones, too. 



72.  The good witch had been under the impression that it was a good 

     spell. 



73.  She breaks the oath. It was a stupid oath anyway. 



74.  Getting that particular ancient symbol tattooed on that particular place 

     on her body has unforeseen consequences. 

75.  The hero’s captors are surprisingly polite. 



76.  No human who has entered this cave has ever emerged alive again. 



77.  The angel is reluctant to deliver this message. 



78.  The problem with hobgoblin companions is that they love playing 

     practical jokes. 



79.  A man offers to take his place at the executioner’s block despite being 

     a complete stranger. 



80.  Party in the catacombs! 



81.  In the middle of a duel, the most embarrassing thing happens. 



82.  He called for all witches to be punished by death, not realizing his 

     wife was one. 



83.  The Biblical rod of Aaron, which turns into a snake when thrown on 

     the ground, has survived to the present day. 



84.  She doesn’t know why he can read the runes. 



85.  The curse was lifted from him, but he wants it back. 



86.  They are from two different, warring species, and they’re falling in 

     love. 



87.  She reveals her true identity: she’s the princess. Nobody believes her. 



88.  As the two sit by the fire, he makes a shocking confession. 



89.  The gargoyles are no longer stone. 



90.  The servant of the cruel master accidentally murders him. 



91.  Why does this modern corporation have a necromancer on the 

     payroll? 



92.  Oh, no. He forgot to take off the ring. 



93.  The myth of the Easter Bunny is based on a true story. 



94.  She’s been indoctrinated in this magical cult from childhood, but now 

     she has doubts. 



95.  His armor has one special opening. 

 96.  The magical sword was melted down to make various objects that are 

      now scattered across the world. 



 97.  This path changes course as you walk on it. 



 98.  Some astounding things are for sale at the goblin market. 



 99.  He first suspects he is the incarnation of an ancient god. 



100.  A musician can kill, heal, or resurrect people with his or her songs. 



101.  People are committing surprising acts in their sleep. 



102.  This might cure the current plague…if it can be found. 



103.  A smuggler, mercenary, or thief takes down or helps take down an 

      oppressive ruler or regime. 



104.  An attempt to rescue a friend, family member, or lover will put a 

      larger mission or cause in jeopardy. 



105.  A peasant girl, who may be good or evil, believes that a divine figure 

      in a vision told her to lead an army to victory. 



106.  The ones who live in the bottom of the ocean come to the surface. 



107.  Someone can bring a person back to life by taking his or her place in 

      the underworld. 



108.  A counterfeiter’s coins or a forger’s fake works of art become more 

      valuable than the real thing for this one reason. 



109.  A warrior defects to the other side in hopes of bringing a costly war to 

      a quicker resolution. 



110.  Anything becomes true if enough people believe in it deeply enough. 



111.  A person has been turned into an object by magic. 



112.  To open the door, a person must use a key whittled out of one of his 

      or her own bones. 



113.  A person doesn’t know why he or she has stopped aging. 



114.  After an archaeologist digs up an ancient treasure, the original owner 

      shows up to take it back. 

115.  Two allies or two factions of the same army are tricked into attacking 

      one another. 



116.  Miners discover stone spheres with strange markings. 



117.  Soldiers take souvenirs from their fallen enemies, which proves to be 

      their downfall. 



118.  A woman or a group of women plot an escape or revolt against a 

      forced marriage or a whole system of forced marriage. 



119.  His magical powers don’t work when he’s drunk. 



120.  The flowers from this garden are the most precious commodities in 

      the realm …for a very good reason. 



121.  A vending machine dispenses some very peculiar items instead of 

      Coke. 



122.  For this race of beings, the sense of smell is more important than 

      vision or hearing. 



123.  She made a noble sacrifice, and now, as a ghost, she resents it. 



124.  They live on an island in the middle of a lava lake. It has advantages 

      and disadvantages. 



125.  For this society, battle is a religious observance. 



126.  This is the most pitiful excuse for a castle in all the land. 



127.  This so-called magical sword has turned out to be a piece of junk. 



128.  A beautiful unmanned ship sails itself into the harbor. 



129.  So many birds or butterflies migrate across this land that for days, it 

      darkens the skies. 



130.  The land has been cursed to permanent darkness, daytime, fog, wind, 

      or lightning strikes. 



131.  Sibling rivalry is intense when it’s between twin demigods. 



132.  At this auction, people are bidding a lot more than money. 



133.  He’s the keeper of a hive of sentient bees. 

134.  A worker learns that the tower they are building will serve a much 

      different purpose than what they were all told. 



135.  Each person’s spirit is connected to a particular tree in the forest. 



136.  He’s been hiding in the catacombs for years. 



137.  They find the fossil or skeleton of a creature they’d assumed to be 

      mythical. 



138.  The changeling thought she was human, but now she’s been returned 

      to her own kind. 



139.  A spirit possesses a human or animal body and is then unable to get 

      out of it. 



140.  The river has a soul of its own. 



141.  The king ran away and is living under an assumed name. 



142.  They fought long and hard to bring this new king to the throne, and it 

      turns out he’s totally incompetent. 



143.  This muse inspires artists, writers, and musicians to great work, but 

      when she leaves them, they become so despondent they sometimes 

      die. 



144.  He’s assigned to be a bodyguard to someone on whom the fate of the 

      world depends. The tricky part is, she can never find out that’s what 

      he’s really doing. 



145.  No one knows who made the Garden of Obelisks or what the stone 

      pillars signify. 



146.  There are good things and bad things about having an invisible dog 

      for a pet. 



147.  The leaves of this tree make great parachutes. 



148.  The evil ruler is forcing her to forge an ancient prophecy that foretells 

      his glorious reign. 



149.  She finds a century-old catalog, attempts to place an order, and 

      succeeds. 



150.  The hero is killed halfway through, and the sidekick takes over. 

                   150 SCIENCE  FICT ION  PROMPTS 



Some  of  these  may  be  more  along  the  lines  of  “sp eculative  fiction ”  than 

science   fiction.   They   include  p romp ts   about   the   environment,   artificial 

intelligence,  genetics,  medicine,  time  travel,  sp ace  exp loration,  alien  races, 

and alternative histories. 



     1.  All citizens are temporarily neutered at birth. Would-be parents must 

        prove to the government that they’ll be suitable caretakers and 

        providers before they are allowed to procreate. 



     2.  All marriages must be approved by a department of the government, 

        which analyzes massive amounts of data to predict the success of the 

        union, its economic and social impact on society, the health and 

        welfare of any children, and so on. It’s such a hassle that many people 

        opt for government-arranged marriages instead. 



     3.  Global warming prompts rapid mutations in the human species. 



     4.  The world’s leaders broker a deal with the alien invaders that many 

        see as unfair. 



     5.  Humans have discovered a way to communicate directly with animals, 

        and all the meat humans consume now is lab-created. 



     6.  Extreme elective surgery is the societal norm, and humans undergo 

        creative modifications that include extra limbs, cartoon-like features, 

        and so on. 



     7.  Breeding modern humans with large amounts of Neanderthal DNA 

        leads to interesting results. 



     8.  In this world, Napoleon’s army took over Australia, and he never lost 

        at Waterloo. France took control of most of Europe, and World War I 

        and World War II never happened. 



     9.  An alien from a planet where no one else experiences empathy comes 

        to live on Earth, believing s/he will fit in better there. 



   10.  A drug that makes people non-confrontational has been added to the 

        public water supply and to all beverages sold by major corporations. 

11.  The huge, thin sheets of material covering some trees and yards turn 

     out to be discarded placentas. 



12.  A low-level employee in a bureaucratic government office realizes the 

     paperwork he files every day contains codes that determine others’ 

     fates. 



13.  A human and alien fall in love, causing an interplanetary crisis. 



14.  An alien doesn’t know how to tell the humans she’s become 

     intimately involved with that she’s an alien, even though they will 

     find out soon enough. 



15.  High-speed robotic horses become a trendy alternative to cars and 

     weave through heavy traffic with ease. 



16.  Hunters track down fugitives who resisted vaccinations or implants. 



17.  Personal information, including patterns of behavior and 

     psychological triggers, has never been easier to obtain. Corporations 

     synthesize and sell algorithms about consumers that make it easier 

     than ever before to get them to buy goods and services. 



18.  Mars has been terraformed by dropping nuclear bombs on its poles, 

     and the first human colonists have been assured that almost all of the 

     radiation has escaped the atmosphere. 



19.  An attempt to save the honeybees has surprising consequences. 



20.  Online bullying is made a felony, which leads to unforeseen 

     complications. 



21.  At a new underwater amusement park and resort, built at a greater 

     depth than any other construction before, the guests face an 

     unforeseen threat. 



22.  Spies use tiny implants in the retina that record and transmit 

     everything to the commanders in another country. The implants 

     dissolve after a certain amount of time. 



23.  The first time travelers seem to have no ability to improve the course 

     of human events. If they kill Hitler, for instance, some other person 

     does exactly what he did. They search for a way to really alter the 

     timeline. 

24.  Astronauts develop strange and unexpected symptoms in response to 

     traveling at light speed. 



25.  It’s easy to look up exactly where any person is at any given time. 



26.  New fitness devices track your movements and everything you eat 

     automatically. 



27.  A new device automatically tracks your mood levels and emotions. 

     This leads people to avoid more of what makes them unhappy and do 

     more of what makes them feel good. 



28.  People become human mood rings: they get implants that make them 

     change color along with their mood. 



29.  Criminals and dissidents undergo illegal genetic therapy to change 

     their DNA so the government has no record of them. 



30.  Euthanasia is legal and painless means are widely available. A 

     detective specializes in suspicious cases of euthanasia that may have 

     been murder. 



31.  Books and videogames have both been replaced by interactive virtual 

     worlds filled with fascinating characters. 



32.  Colonists on another planet want to be an independent country and 

     lead a rebellion. 



33.  People from a civilization that mysteriously disappeared centuries 

     ago, such as ancestral Puebloans in the U.S. Southwest, return. 



34.  An alien planet outsources city planning by creating a complex, 

     engrossing city-building videogame popular with humans. 



35.  A time traveler from centuries in the future fails in their attempt to 

     impersonate a person of the 21st century. They enlist someone’s help 

     to carry out a mission. 



36.  A virus can be transmitted from computers or other machines to 

     humans with bionic upgrades. 



37.  Advertisements appear randomly in thin air in front of a person. 

     Getting media without this advertising is prohibitively expensive. 



38.  Scientists attempt to genetically alter a human to adapt to another 

     planet’s terrain or outer space travel. They accidentally make him or 

     her immortal. 



39.  Implants make telepathy possible between the humans who get them. 



40.  The Air Force uses invisibility technology for the first time, but the 

     pilot realizes her mission is morally reprehensible. 



41.  People are nostalgic for snow, so they create artificial snowstorms. 



42.  In a world where pain and suffering have been eliminated, people pay 

     to experience a variety of negative sensations under safe and 

     controlled circumstances. 



43.  A secret society of scientists labors to make medical discoveries and 

     to save the planet, even though a religious fundamentalist government 

     has outlawed their activities. 



44.  Medical researchers are attempting to bring people back to life after 

     they’ve been dead for thirty minutes or even an hour and give them a 

     full recovery. Their experimentation is unethical and/or leads to 

     strange alterations to people’s brains. 



45.  Someone is shrunk to a tiny size to perform a life-saving or planet- 

     saving procedure impossible for a machine or an average-sized 

     human. 



46.  His loved one died, but is alive in a parallel universe, and he is 

     somehow getting messages or clues about her life there. 



47.  An international videogaming competition is more popular than the 

     Olympics ever were, but cheating and foul play are rampant. 



48.  Because it’s too hard to screen for performance-enhancing drugs, they 

     are made legal and are an important component of sports. 



49.  The ability to make visual recordings of dreams has exhilarating and 

     terrifying consequences. 



50.  Drugs and medical treatments can be tailored to a patient’s specific 

     body—their age, medical history, and genetic makeup. 



51.  Patients are woken up from hibernation when the cures to their 

     diseases have been discovered. 

52.  One person begins to notice subliminal coded messages in media, 

     books, public signs, and more. 



53.  At nursing homes for the elderly, robot workers have completely 

     replaced the human ones, and cuddly robot kittens and puppies also 

     keep the residents company. 



54.  A newly discovered old text contains a revolutionary formula. 



55.  AI is now capable of writing reasonably coherent books and movie 

     scripts, albeit with a surrealist bent that many people prefer. 



56.  An entertainment company synthesizes huge amounts of data they 

     collected about viewers’ responses to movies and shows, and they use 

     it to create a TV show that’s dangerously addictive. 



57.  Human biological processes, such as heartbeats and electrical activity 

     in the brain, are harnessed as an energy source that powers cities. 



58.  It’s now possible to implant memories, which can give people whole 

     new abilities. 



59.  It’s now possible to remove or rewrite traumatic memories with 

     almost surgical precision, bringing better mental health to many. 



60.  Negative emotions such as sadness and rage can be removed quickly 

     with this simple treatment. 



61.  Humankind finds a way to move the Earth further from the sun in 

     order to counteract the threat of global warming. 



62.  Humankind finds a way to rapidly grow huge forests of mature trees 

     to counteract the effects of global warming. 



63.  Pieces of an alien spacecraft crash to the earth. 



64.  Aliens explore earth, but humans aren’t able to perceive them. 



65.  An alien is taken prisoner after destroying a town. It was a total 

     accident and the alien feels terrible about it. 



66.  An engineered virus wipes out people who are physiologically prone 

     to depression. 



67.  A woman is hunted by her clone, created when she was still a child. 

68.  A huge volcano has obviously erupted, spreading ash over the entire 

     planet, but nobody saw the volcano erupt, and nobody can find it. 



69.  A glacier melts and the skeleton of a twelve-foot-tall humanoid is 

     discovered. 



70.  Birds and butterflies are able to navigate on long migrations due to 

     proteins in their bodies that align with the earth’s magnetic fields. 

     Scientists put these proteins to a new use. 



71.  Whales and dolphins can be underwater for long periods of time due 

     to a protein called myoglobin. Scientists put this protein to a new use. 



72.  A once-extinct species is re-created in order to control the population 

     of another one. 



73.  After a virus wipes out about ninety percent of the world’s human 

     population, it becomes socially acceptable to take over the property of 

     wealthy dead people with no living heirs. 



74.  A sharp increase in the birth of intersex babies has led to a society in 

     which the binary notion of gender has been erased. 



75.  Most intelligent species in the galaxy aren’t equipped for war, and 

     humans conquer planets with ease. One commander turns traitor and 

     helps an alien race resist. 



76.  A person gets an abstract tattoo of his own design. Strangers snatch 

     him from his home in the middle of the night. The tattoo happens to 

     be a symbol for the shadow world government that nobody knows 

     about. 



77.  A person learns that another person or being is playing her life like a 

     videogame, causing events to happen and seeing how she responds to 

     them. All of the people she thought were real are simulations— 

     characters controlled by the player. 



78.  Humans can rate each other in the same way they’d rate restaurants or 

     movies. People with one-star and two-star average ratings have no 

     luck in dating or finding work. 



79.  A person works as a designer of subliminal messages in visual signs, 

     pop songs, and other entertainment that keep the population calm and 

     law-abiding. 



80.  They made him into a super soldier, but unfortunately, his enhanced 

     powers are susceptible to glitches and hacks. 



81.  In this world, China and the U.S.S.R. joined together to become one 

     big Communist state in the  1950s. 



82.  A scientist learns the real reason why the trees in this grove grow in 

     strange bent and crooked shapes. 



83.  They can’t get any decent volunteers to colonize the planet, so they 

     simply abduct people with a variety of skills and talents and ship them 

     off. 



84.  Aliens raid a fertility clinic, make off with all the embryos, and raise 

     humans of their own. 



85.  Scientists bore into the center of the earth to obtain and study the 

     minerals in its very core. 



86.  One of the richest men in the world hires young women to undergo 

     surgery and genetic therapy and become actual mermaids, just to liven 

     up parties at his estate. The pay is very good. 



87.  On Ceres, a large asteroid, there’s a fueling station for spaceships. 

     Terrorists take over the station and disrupt space travel and trade. 



88.  New zoos are filled with genetically engineered marvels, such as 

     tigers with translucent skin and birds that can sing Beethoven. 



89.  A person can partially manifest in another dimension, where she’s a 

     child’s “imaginary friend.” 



90.  After a massive hack, the technologically advanced planet is reduced 

     to a bartering system in place of money. 



91.  Because robot “kids” have become so lifelike, amusing, and hassle- 

     free, no one wants to have real ones. 



92.  A person heroically accepts the mission to go back in time and kill his 

     past self for the good of humanity. But then, things get complicated. 



93.  A person learns for the first time that they are one of the living results 

     of an attempted upgrade to the human race. 

 94.  An entire population of one particular species of mammal dies, 

      seemingly overnight. 



 95.  People with the genetic predisposition to dislike cilantro have a latent 

      superpower. 



 96.  Advances in medicine have made it easy for the wealthy to appear to 

      be any physical age from adolescence on up, even though their 

      lifespan hasn’t increased. 



 97.  People can loan out their bodies to others; they go into an unconscious 

      state while another consciousness uses the body. 



 98.  A person’s consciousness can be downloaded into an artificial body, 

      making them effectively immortal, but one person suspects that her 

      consciousness was tampered with during the procedure. 



 99.  Metabolism can be safely adjusted to accommodate a higher caloric 

      intake so that no one is ever overweight. 



100.  Facial recognition and ubiquitous video recording by the government 

      have led to a much bigger business in secret, drastic plastic surgery. 



101.  It appears as though many people are beginning to recall their past 

      lives—in startling detail. 



102.  A vaccine for the deadly flu pandemic was created but kept secret 

      from the general public. 



103.  They were prepared for an alien invasion and for a pandemic, but not 

      at the same time. 



104.  It’s now legal in every country in the world to buy organs from living 

      donors. 



105.  A corporation patents the process of 3D printing human organs for 

      successful transplants. A humanitarian thief sets out to steal the 

      secrets to the process and share them with the world. 



106.  Someone believes she’s destroying an AI but murders a person by 

      mistake. 



107.  It’s now widely known that psychological trauma can be passed down 

      genetically from generation to generation, and there are ways to fix it. 

108.  It’s been years since any human has done any writing or drawing by 

      hand, which has had a surprising effect on brain development and 

      function. 



109.  A biologist discovers some scientific basis for the personality types 

      described by zodiac signs. 



110.  A home security AI keeps warning there’s a stranger in the house, but 

      there doesn’t seem to be anyone there. 



111.  When a person first gets a new AI, it uses many faces, many different 

      voices, and a wide range of speech patterns. Over time, through 

      analysis of the owner’s facial expressions, tone of voice, and body 

      language, it settles into the appearance and communication style that 

      pleases the owner most. 



112.  He’s an Empathy Instructor, helping people pass a series of tests to 

      earn their Empathy Certificate. 



113.  Angels are real, but they’re an alien species that hasn’t visited Earth in 

      quite a while. 



114.  A government program infiltrates people’s dreams in order to control 

      them in waking life. 



115.  Hitting the “unfriend” button is more dramatic now that people 

      interact almost entirely in the virtual realm. 



116.  It’s their most amazing weapon yet: the ability to rewrite the 

      collective memory of an entire population. 



117.  The planet’s main export: adorable pets. 



118.  It’s a prison break …from the international maximum-security prison 

      on the moon. 



119.  The asteroids are small, but three of them have hit Earth now, and it’s 

      a serious problem. 



120.  The humans at a research station in Antarctica take in an alien after 

      her ship crashes. 



121.  They’re refining their formula for retrocausality—the way that future 

      events can change past ones. 

122.  The new religion is based on scientific discovery. 



123.  A person learns that in fact, he doesn’t just have bad luck: his series of 

      unfortunate circumstances is part of a large psychology experiment. 



124.  She’s treating someone who was exposed to high levels of radiation 

      during space travel. 



125.  They discover that the Earth is caught in a long time loop. It’s about 

      to go back to prehistoric times and repeat again. 



126.  After she becomes pregnant, no one believes her when she says she’s 

      a virgin. She gives birth to a surprising offspring. 



127.  Since none of the nearby planets were truly ideal for colonizing, they 

      created this one. 



128.  In this environment, no one can touch another person without 

      delivering and receiving a strong shock of static electricity. 



129.  He’s one of many voluntary human subjects getting superpowered 

      senses—hearing, eyesight, etc. They’ve all signed a nondisclosure 

      agreement. 



130.  She thought she’d be in outer space alone for the rest of her natural 

      life, and she’s thrilled to encounter this new life form. 



131.  If he says yes to the space mission, he’ll be working in close quarters 

      with a bitter rival. 



132.  A person gets sucked into a black hole. In one reality, he’s instantly 

      shredded into little pieces, but in another reality, he enters the black 

      hole unharmed. 



133.  Her resume includes adapting novels into interactive virtual worlds. 



134.  The newly engineered crop grows best in environments previously 

      considered useless for farming. 



135.  The aliens on this planet are doing the best they can to make the 

      human explorers believe the planet is deserted. 



136.  Time travelers frequently wind up at this specific, random time and 

      place by mistake, and they’re trying to figure out why. 

137.  People with a genetic predisposition for resilience to sleep deprivation 

      are recruited for this particular job or mission. 



138.  Tiny bots are used to deliver drugs directly to the site that they are 

      needed in the body. 



139.  The village will reward the hero for slaying the dragon. Except it’s not 

      really a village—it’s a settlement on a distant planet. And it’s not 

      really a dragon. 



140.  Her clone thinks she’s the original. But she’s wrong. Isn’t she? 



141.  No one’s going to believe him unless he uses himself as a test subject 

      and documents the results. 



142.  Earth has one big democratic government. Aliens have hacked the 

      latest election. 



143.  In this world, people were able to not only train but actually 

      domesticate elephants, and the countries with elephants won all the 

      wars and dominated the world. 



144.  Their job is to gather up trash that humans have put into Earth’s orbit 

      over the decades and haul it out further into outer space. 



145.  A method to reverse global warming worked too well, and now the 

      planet is going through another Ice Age. 



146.  The spaceship is programmed to blow itself up if the pilot is about to 

      use it for anything destructive. 



147.  The metamaterial suit is so thin you can’t even feel it against your 

      skin, but it renders you invisible. 



148.  The commuter spaceship has been hijacked. 



149.  Since cockroaches are nearly indestructible as a species, scientists put 

      them to a special use. 



150.  A particle accelerator opens up a hole to an alternate universe. 

                          150  HORROR  PROMPTS 



Some of these are skeletal (ha) p lots, while others are images or suggestions. 

There ’s quite a bit of overlap between horror, my stery , and fantasy , so don ’t 

be  surp rised  if y ou  wind  up  writing  a  my stery  or  fantasy  based  on  a  horror 

p romp t. 



     1.  A musician practices. When she finishes a piece, she hears someone 

         clapping for her, although she lives alone. 



     2.  Frightening events in a small town lead its citizens to dig up the grave 

         of a deceased inhabitant. 



     3.  Someone gets on the elevator by himself and is never seen by his 

         friends or family again. 



     4.  The Furies—the vengeance deities of classic mythology—are back in 

         business again. 



     5.  A collector buys an unpublished manuscript by an obscure writer that 

         describes a terrible historical event a year before it occurred. The 

         collector learns the writer wrote many unpublished stories... 



     6.  Creating a hybrid of a human and this particular animal turns out to be 

         a bad idea. 



     7.  A person has the ability to make other people very ill. 



     8.  The dead walk out of the sea. 



     9.  An individual begins seeing and hearing from someone who looks just 

         like her – and learns she had a twin who died at birth. 



    10.  A killer places an advertisement for a willing victim and finds one. 



    11.  A basement contains jars filled with unusual specimens. 



    12.  A person finds new photos of herself on her cell phone that she has no 

         memory of. 



    13.  The spirit of a brutalized slave or prisoner of war wants revenge on 

         his tormentor’s descendants. 

14.  A couple vacationing in a remote area begins having the same 

     nightmares. 



15.  All the circus performers were killed in the train wreck. 



16.  The television switches to another station of its own accord and plays 

     footage of something horrible that happened long before the 

     technology existed to record it. 



17.  A spouse or sibling dies. He or she begins to take over the body of the 

     surviving spouse or sibling. 



18.  Weekend adventurers explore a cave and can’t find their way out 

     again. Then they encounter something terrible… 



19.  Authorities go through the cluttered apartment of a deceased man who 

     lived alone with no known friends or relatives for decades and find 

     something disturbing. 



20.  A group of teenagers trolls everyone else in an online group by telling 

     made-up stories about terrible things they’ve done. Things then get 

     out of hand. 



21.  It’s bad luck in the theater to mention the Shakespeare play Macbeth 

     by name, but someone in the company keeps doing it anyway …and 

     the superstition proves true. 



22.  Every exhibit in this carnival sideshow is fake. Except this one thing. 



23.  An individual develops a terror of water – drinking it, touching it, or 

     even being near it. There’s actually a good reason why. 



24.  The grandfather clock starts running backwards. 



25.  People in this neighborhood begin having freak accidents that involve 

     normal appliances and machinery, such as blenders, weed whackers, 

     and garage doors. 



26.  The cure for a new deadly epidemic is almost scarier than the disease. 



27.  He locked the doors and shuttered the windows; it came in through the 

     roof. 



28.  A woman is happy when her dead loved one comes back to life…but 

     he’s changed. 

29.  This centuries-old beauty secret is effective but horrifying. 



30.  A killer toys with his victims by orchestrating a series of false hopes 

     for them. 



31.  She wakes up in the middle of the night and runs out to a certain tree. 



32.  Tourists on a ghost tour, along with their guide, fall into the hands of 

     an evil presence. 



33.  A young woman is impregnated by her handsome new boyfriend, who 

     turns out to be something other than human. 



34.  The empty swing is swinging. 



35.  A bride on her honeymoon discovers she’s not her new husband’s first 

     wife…not even close. 



36.  Long ago when he was a baby, a man’s parents made an unwise deal 

     in order to bring him back from the dead. 



37.  Members of a family or people in a town begin sleepwalking and 

     doing strange things in their sleep. 



38.  A young man confesses to a killing that hasn’t happened. The murder 

     he describes takes place while he’s in custody. 



39.  Grisly events happen after the arrival of a hypnotist in Victorian 

     London. 



40.  An author’s fictional villain stalks him. 



41.  Fraternity hazing goes way too far. 



42.  It always happens when he’s alone in the car. 



43.  A patient in a mental hospital encounters a malevolent ghost, but 

     nobody believes her. 



44.  A mother’s young child may or may not be a changeling. 



45.  Swarms of insects appear in various places in a town, always followed 

     by an untimely death. 



46.  The ghost at the movie theater wants everyone to watch one particular 

     snippet of film. 

47.  A child’s imaginary friend starts to cause real trouble. 



48.  When putting together a slide show for a wedding or funeral, someone 

     notices that for decades, the same man, dressed in the same fashion, 

     has been appearing in the background of photographs taken in public 

     places. 



49.  A politician, religious leader, or celebrity exerts mind control over the 

     will of his or her followers. 
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                                   Introduction 



Anybody  can  feel  stuck  and  in  need  of  inspiration  to  get  started  or  proceed 

with their journaling. With a large number of diversified prompts, you will be 

sure to find the inspiration you need within these pages. 



This  collection  of  500  categorized journal prompts is  created to help you  get 

inspired for your self-discovering journaling. If you write a response to every 

prompt in this book, you will inevitably know yourself a great deal better and 

also  most  likely  have  had  a  fascinating  and  fulfilling  journey  towards  your 

unique inner findings. 



This  book  has  prompts  for  all  areas  of  life  and  enough  for  a  great  deal  of 

devoted journaling-time depending on your level of activity. The prompts are 

categorized  in  a  timeline  starting  with  your  memories  working  into  the 

present  and  on  to  creating  a  compelling  future.  They  are  designed  and 

published  with  the  primary  purpose  of  helping  you  reveal  your  honest  and 

true self and challenging your beliefs. 

                          How to use the prompts 



On  the  next  couple  of  pages,  I  will  go  through  the  different ways  to journal 

with the prompts, and how to create a journal practice that works. 



The  prompts  in  this  book  are  not  dated,  and  you  can  pick  and  choose  your 

way with the prompts as you wish. 



You  can  choose any prompt  or  category  of prompts you feel drawn to at any 

time.  You  might  feel  inspired  to  work  with  a  specific  section  at  a  time;  for 

instance,  something you  find to be  a  current theme in your life.  By that, you 

will  have  easy  access  to  prompts  for  every  mood  and  matter.  When  you 

choose  a  specific  category,  you  are  presented  with  a  collection  of  thought- 

provoking prompts related to this topic to get your journal practice going. 



I  strongly  advise you  not to  make journaling yet  another undesirable  duty  or 

task  in  your  life  that  you  need  to  complete.  Have  fun  with  it  and  let 

inspiration and curiosity be your driving force. 



Also, don’t ever think that what you write down needs to be perfect or even a 

particular  anything.  If you write  something you  don’t  actually mean, then no 

harm  done. You  are not  going to hand it in  or  show it to  anybody,  and it’s  a 

great way to learn to be okay with making so-called mistakes. 



You  may  feel  the  urge  to  write  down  pressing  thoughts  to  begin  with  or  to 

warm up a bit before starting to get into a comfortable writing zone. I suggest 

you  write  down  anything  whether  it  be  sense  or  nonsense  for  the  only 

purpose  of  just  moving  the  pen  or  pencil  on  the  paper.  Soon  you  will  find 

yourself in the right mode. 



Getting  started  on  a  blank  page  can  be  a  challenge.  That’s  why  prompts  are 

so  amazing.  You  can  start  by  writing  your  immediate  response  to  a  prompt 

and  from  there  see  where  it  goes.  The  prompts  are  designed  to  spark  your 

memory,  make  you  reflect  on  areas  of  life  and  to  help  you  know  yourself 

even better. They  are more than  enough to  fill  out  an  entire journal  and then 

some. 

If you prefer, you can choose not to take the prompts literally but merely use 

them  for  inspiration.  For  instance,  if  one  prompt  says,  “write  down  the 

craziest  thing  you  ever  did”  and  you  are  not  sure  what  that  is,  then  write 

about any one crazy thing you have done.  See also if you can go a bit further 

and  note  down  the  lessons  you  learned  from  that,  as  well  as  if  and  how  it 

changed your life, etc. 



Notice  how  you  feel  right before  and  after  responding  to  a  prompt. Was  the 

writing helpful and how so? Did you discover something new or deeper about 

yourself  and  your  beliefs?  Did  it  uplift  you  to  write  your  thoughts  or  did  it 

lower your energy? 

I  want  to  stress  that  whatever  comes  out  of  you  and  down  onto  the  paper  is 

100% okay. If you feel uncomfortable at any point, you can always choose to 

let go of the writing and skip specific prompts. And if you at any time feel the 

need   to   talk   to   someone   on   your   self-exploration   journey,   I   strongly 

encourage you to do just that. 



It  can  be  a  fun  experience  to  later  read  through  your journal  to  notice  your 

development  and  any  possible  change  in  yourself,  your  memories  and  your 

beliefs. For this reason, remember to date the pages. 



Without further ado, let’s get journaling . . . 

                      Memories 



                             1. 

What retro devices to you remember appreciating and 

         would love to have in your life today? 



                            2. 

 Write about something you thought was impossible, 

             but then it happened anyway. 



                             3. 

    What do you miss the most and why? It can be 

       anybody or anything, external or internal. 



                            4. 

      With what are you happy to be done doing? 



                             5. 

If you could change a decision you made in your past, 

 what would it be and how would it change your life? 

                        Memories 



                            6. 

Write about the best week you had during your school 

                          years 



                            7. 

  Write about the first time you ever won anything. 



                            8. 

Write about the most remarkable thing you have ever 

                          won. 



                            9. 

What was your favorite topic in school? What made it 

                        exciting? 



                           10. 

Write about the five happiest times in your childhood. 

                         Memories 



                            11. 

  Rewrite your childhood to make the way you would 

                      want it to be. 



                            12. 

Write the things you wished most for when you were a 

                          child 



                            13. 

     Write about the best party you ever attended. 



                            14. 

 Write about the last time you did something entirely 

                          new. 



                            15. 

           Write about a time you felt alone. 

                       Memories 



                          16. 

       Write about a time you didn’t feel alone. 



                          17. 

 Write down all the compliments you can remember 

                      receiving. 



                          18. 

Write about something you have experienced that you 

              couldn’t explain logically. 



                          19. 

 Write about a time you broke a rule or law that made 

              you feel genuinely guilty. 



                          20. 

 What was the hardest thing you ever had to accept? 

                       Memories 



                        21. 

Write about the best time you ever had on the beach. 



                        22. 

What’s the most valuable thing you have ever found 

            and what did you do with it? 



                        23. 

Write about the last time you couldn’t stop laughing. 



                        24. 

        Write about your childhood love life. 



                        25. 

What was the hardest thing you ever had to learn? 

                         Memories 



                           26. 

What was the most challenging thing you ever had to 

                           do? 



                           27. 

  What was the toughest thing you ever had to say? 



                           28. 

  Write about a time you reluctantly had to give up 

 something, but in hindsight, it was the right thing to 

                       give it up. 



                           29. 

   Write about a time when a seemingly bad event 

  happened, but it turned out for the best in the end. 



                           30. 

 Write about a time you got what you wanted only to 

find that you didn’t want that after all. 

                         Memories 



                          31. 

  What did you do and think more of  10 years ago? 



                          32. 

  What did you do and think less of  10 years ago? 



Write y our exp erience with the longest time y ou ever 

                     went without: 



                          33. 

                         Food? 
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                  OK, Let’s Get Your Creativity On 



Hello.  Holá.  Konichiwa.  And welcome  to  The 30-Day  Creativity  Challenge, 

a  unique  set  of  daily  challenges  designed  to  turn  your  creative  skills  up  to 

eleven. 

      Over the next thirty days you’ll find yourself thinking up twenty unusual 

things you can do with household items, turning bare sketches into interesting 

images and reflecting on what creativity means more broadly in your life – all 

with the ultimate goal of making yourself more creative. 

      But hang  on  a  second.  Is that  definitely  a thing?  Is  creativity  something 

you can learn? 

      The  short  answer is yes. A  slightly longer  answer is yesss. And  an  even 

                                                        * 

longer answer is yes – scientists have studied it.  (And artists could have told 

you it anyway.) 

      See,  just  like  you’d  find  it  weird  if  anyone  said  “I  just  don’t  speak 

French” or “Gosh darn it, I just don’t play the clarinet” – as if it’s possible to 

be  good  those  things  without  trying –  there’s  no  such  thing  as  “I’m just  not 

creative.” 

      Instead, there’s only “Well, actually, I’m as creative as anyone else, I’ve 

just not spent a ton of time developing that particular skill yet.” 

      In  other  words:  creativity  is  not  a  talent  you  have,  it’s  a  skill  you 

learn. It’s something you get better at the more you do it. It’s something you 

improve by p racticing it. 

      And, in short, that’s what this book is here to help you do. 

      The  challenges  are  pretty  mixed  in  what  they’ll  have  you  do  –  which 

means  you’ll  enjoy  some  more  than  others,  and  might  find  some  of  them 

weird or a bit crazy. Well, some of them are weird or a bit crazy. But don’t go 

skipping anything – that’s really important. 

      Because the truth is, the most important thing you need to do in working 

through these challenges is to get into the habit of working through them – to 

give yourself the time and space you need to be creative. Because, just like in 

the  gym,  developing  your  creative  muscles  means  putting  in  your  creative 

reps.  Because,   as   dancer,   choreographer   and   author  Twyla  Tharp   said, 

“Creativity  is  a  habit,  and  the  best  creativity  is  the  result  of  good  work 

habits.” 
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                                I N T R O D U C T I O N 



                      Operating Instructions 



Y ou  can  never  have  too  many  writing  prompts.  In  a  good  writing  group, 

     you  have  a  good,  respectful  group  of  folks  with  unique  voices  and 

projects.  It’s  even better  if you have  snacks too.  In the Amherst Writers  and 

Artists-style writing groups I’ve participated in, the facilitator has always had 

a  grab  bag  of  prompts  to  keep  people  writing.  And  some  snacks.  That 

winning combination led to countless hours of happy writing,  self-discovery, 

friendships, and of course, wonderful stories. I can’t help you with the snacks 

here, but I can help you with the prompts. 



            As  a writer,  I’ve been  searching for  sparks to  get  started for  a long 

time.  There  are  tons  of  books  and  websites  with  writing  prompts,  some  of 

which are free. However, I’ve seldom found any that I found inspiring. Books 

that purport to have hundreds of writing prompts have disappointed me when 

the  “prompts”  were  really  just  random  questions  posed  to  the  reader.  They 

were  great  guides  for,  say,  speed  dating,  and  maybe  they  worked  for  other 

people,  but  I  didn't  find  them  useful  for  getting  a  flash  of  inspiration  or  for 

getting inside a character’s head. Other  guides were visually hard to use: My 

eye would end up falling on another prompt, and I would  get distracted.  Still 

other  guides  only  used  the  same  kind  of  prompts  over  and  over,  like  direct 

questions  or  specific  situations.  Maybe  these  worked  for  some  people,  but 

they didn’t work for me. 



    So  I  decided  to  be  the  change  I  wanted  to  see  in  the  world,  and  I 

developed  a  writing  prompt  book  that  contains  writing  prompts  that  I,  at 

least,  would  actually  use.  These  prompts  are  grouped  in  a  way  that  moves 

them from structured and specific to more abstract.   

    Most  of  these  prompts  are  verbal,  and  some  are  visual  (I’d  love  to  have 

included  more visual  prompts, but  the  file  got  unwieldy).  I’m  confident  that 

at least  some of them will  speak to you, and help you unlock your incredible 

stories! There are more stories and ideas than there are atoms in the universe. 

That  is  a  scientific  fact  that  I just  made  up !  See,  fiction  is  fun !  I  wanted  to 

help deepen the grab bag for those writing facilitators or just those looking to 

write  on  their  own  at  home,  or  anywhere  else.  (Don’t  write  and  drive, 

though). 



            There  are  six  sections  to  this  book,  each  of  which  has  a  different 

type  of prompt. The first  consists  of situations  or premises that  can  get you 

started  on  a  story  or  scene.  These  are  more  structured  and  specific  prompts 

that  can  help  if  you  are  blocked,  or  if  you  just  like  more  specifics  before 

diving in. If the premise isn’t enough, most of the prompts in this section are 

followed by some questions that your story could answer if you feel like it or 

if it helps you fill in the details. You can also ignore the questions. 



    The   second   section   offers   short  vignettes   about   characters   whose 

stories  you  should  tell.  I  have  tried  to  keep  them  gender-neutral  so  you  can 

make the characters yours as much as possible. These might help if you have 

a character-driven approach to writing.  



    The  third  section  offers  snippets  of  conversations  and  dialogues  or 

monologues.  These  sentences  or  phrases  can  be  interpreted  however  you 

want. 



    The  fourth  section  focuses  on  you,  or  at  least,  the  “you”  that  you  are 

writing  as.  This  might  be  good  for  memoir  or  journal  writing,  or  just  for 

getting  inside  the  voice  and  backstory  of  a  character.  You  can  use  these  in 

ESL  classes,  for  public  speaking,  or  any  other  situation  that  might  benefit 

from some writing fodder. 



    The  fifth   section  is   designed  to   get  you  thinking  about  writing  in 

different  styles.  Each  prompt  will  challenge  you  to  try  to  get  out  of  your 

comfort zone with language and storytelling. While you can do whatever you 

please with each prompt, the first set is designed to be writing exercises while 

the other  set in this chapter adds a stylistic challenge to other prompts in this 

book. 



    They  say  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  so  the  sixth  and  final 

section  is  visual.  It   consists   of  images  from   old  photographs   or   other 

ephemeral  documents  from  my  personal  collection  (i.e.,  the  overflowing 

boxes  of  estate  and  yard  sale  finds  that  my  spouse  wants  me  to  get  rid  of). 

There  are  also  public  domain  images  that  I  have  attributed  as  thoroughly  as 

possible whenever possible. I have used these prompts with English language 

learners  and  children,  as well  as with  native  speakers  and  adults.  Sometimes 

an image is a refreshing way to return to an idea, or to generate a new one! 



    As for formatting, I’ve tried to make the writing prompt book I wish I had 

(and  now  I  do!).  I  have  kept  the  print  large  so  that  the  prompts  can  be  read 

easily  if,  say,  you’re  sharing  the  book  and  writing  with  a  buddy.  I’ve  added 

some blank  spaces  in between  prompts  so  it  is  easier to  keep track  of where 

you  are,  and harder to be  overwhelmed  and  distracted.  Of  course, if you  end 

up distracted in a serendipitous way, go with it. 



    There is one rule: There are no rules. Break the rules. Just not that one. 

Use  the  premise,  write  about  its  opposite,  reject  it,  make  it  a  major  part  of 

what you write, barely mention it, whatever. Some of the characters may only 

be  passersby  in  your  own  characters’  lives;  some  of  the  premises  may  be  at 

the core of a story or just a moment. It’s up to you. But I hope you give these 

ideas  the  loving  homes  that  they  deserve  within  your  incredible  stories!  Let 

me know how it goes: Get in touch on YouCanWriteIt.com. 



           As the Amherst Writers and Artists method puts it, and as I strongly 

believe, y ou  have  a  p owerful  and  unique  voice.  Your  stories  deserve  to  be 

told.  I  truly  hope  this  book  helps  you  generate  those  stories.  I  can’t  wait  to 

hear about them ! 



                                  Ideas and Tips 

    Use this book however you find it useful. 



    Here are some ideas if you aren’t sure what that would look like for you: 

    Roll  a  die  or  use  a  random  number  generator  to  pick  a  prompt,  or 

scroll / flip through the book until you find  something that  speaks to you. Or 

you  can  go  through  each  prompt  in  the  book  in  order,  or  backwards,  or 

beginning  with  a  section  that  intrigues  you.  If  you're  on  an  e-reader,  search 

(CRTL +F) for a particular word. 



    Set  a  timer.  A  good  amount  of  time  to  start  with  is  fifteen  or  twenty 

minutes.  Write  for  the  whole  time  the  timer  is  going  –  no  excuses  and  no 

distractions! Don't pause, don’t reread what you wrote, and most important of 

all,  don’t  revise!  Just write.  It’s  much  easier to  revise than  it  is to  remember 

something  you  wrote  and  second-guessed  yourself  about.  And  speaking  of 

revision,  don’t  revise  until  after  the  timer  is  done.  While  the  timer  is 

going, writing should go in only one direction – on the page (or screen)! 



    Don’t feel like you have to quote the entire prompt, or any of it.  It’s  a 

starting  point, but  it  does  not have to be  at the beginning  of what you write, 

or indeed, in it at all. You also don’t have to take it literally. You can change 

any  of  the  details  in  it.  If  it  gets  you  thinking  about  something  completely 

different, then great ! The most important thing is that you write. 



    Don’t  like  the  prompt?  Obviously  you  can  change  it,  discarding  any 

parts you don’t like. Just as you might answer the question you wish you had 

been  asked, you  can  also write the prompt you wish you had been prompted 

with ! 



                                     Finally, have fun. 

                                  S E C T I O N   O N E 



                          Premises & Places 



Each  of  these  prompts  evokes  a  specific  situation.  Interpret  each  one 

    however you see fit – there’s no right or wrong way to read them. 



    Imp ortant  note:  All  personal  pronouns  here  are  used  for  the  sake  of 

simplicity.  Feel  free  to  switch  them  up  or  use  non-binary  pronouns.  And  of 

course, when  it  says  “you,”  it  can  mean  you,  the  person who  is  reading  this 

book  or  you,  as  in  a  first-person  narrator  /  character,  or  anything  /  one  else 

that inspires you. 

1. It’s  the  perfect  party  for  the  end  of  the  world. 

  Who’s  throwing  it?  What  is  there  to  eat  or 

  drink?  Are  there  costumes?  How  does  it  end 

  (and begin)? 



2. Two former lovers meet after decades apart. At 

  last,  neither  is  married  to  or  in  a  relationship 

  with  anyone  else  –  but  yet  they  can  never  be 

  together.  Why?  Who  are  they,  and  have  they 

  changed? 



3. You  find  a  1912  penny  under  the  stairs  and 

  want to tell its life story. Where has it been in its 

  life?  What  has  it  seen?  Who  has  bought  things 

  with it, and what have they bought? 



4. A   small   group   of   friends   run   a   struggling 

  website     dedicated   to   finding   the   Next   Big 

  Thing. Just when they are about to give up, they 

  find  it  where  they  least  expect  it.  What  is  it? 

  What  makes  it  different?  Where  do  they  find  it 

  and how do they use it? 

5. You’re  stuck  in  traffic  on  the  highway.  You 

  haven’t   moved     in  an   hour.   You    need   the 

  bathroom  –   badly .  What   do   you   do?  What 

  happens? Why is the traffic backed up? 



6. S/he went to her twentieth high  school  reunion 

  against her best judgment,  only to  find that  s/he 

  did  not  recognize  a  single  person  there  –  and 

  they did not recognize her. Even the high school 

  mascot  seemed  different.  Why  is  s/he  having 

  these   memory   lapses?  Who   are  the   people? 

  What happened to the school? 



7. I work at a coffee shop. Every day, my favorite 

  customer comes in and orders the same thing: A 

  soy  cappuccino  with  an  extra  shot,  and  tips  me 

  well. But today, s/he didn’t show. Not only do I 

  want  his /  her  tip, but  I’m worried.  Should  I  go 

  look  for  the  customer?  What  do  you  think  I’ll 

  find? 



8. It’s  a  small,  sleepy town,  and the police blotter 

  in  the  paper  carefully  reports  on  every  crime: 

  Stolen     lawn     ornaments,      double     parking, 

  abandoned  notebooks.  Until  one  day,  a  new 

  police  chief  takes  over.  Determined  to  improve 

  the  town,  s/he  changes  the  police  department’s 

  priorities. Six months later, what does the police 

  blotter   section   look   like?   What   crimes   are 

  reported?  Are  suspects  caught?  Do  you  get  a 

  different impression of the town? 



9. S/He sits at the fresh gravesite, trying not to cry 

  as  s/he  fingers  the  tattered  top  hat.  It  belonged 

  to  his  uncle  (aunt).  Even  though  s/he  is  too  sad 

  to  stand  up,  s/he  knows  s/he will  spend  the  rest 

  of  his  life  trying  to  fulfill  his  /  her  uncle's 

  wishes.  Who  was  the  uncle?  What  were  the 

  wishes? What will the  nephew  (niece)  do? Will 

  s/he succeed? 



           10. Your  boss  has  called  you  to  his/her 

  office   and   has   not   told   you   why.   You   are 

  standing  in  front  of  their  desk,  trying  to  seem 

  calm,  but  not  bored.  Your  boss  is  fidgeting 

  nervously     behind    their   desk,   avoiding     eye 

  contact. What happens next? 

         11. Three   neighbors   of   very   different 

backgrounds       are    convinced      that   there    is 

something  sinister  going  on  in  one house  in the 

neighborhood. Why? What is going on? Why do 

they  think  something  is  off?  What  do  they  do 

about  it?  What  are  the  dynamics  like  among 

these three neighbors? 



         12. Someone’s   following   you   through 

the city. You have no idea who they are or why, 

but  you  see  them  everywhere  you  go.  Who  are 

they? Why are they following you …or are they? 



         13. Your  teenage  kid  has  taken  the  last 

clean  drinking  glass to their room  again,  so you 

go in there to get it – again. The glass is on their 

desk,  next to what  looks  like  a journal  or  diary. 

Unable  to  withstand  your  curiosity,  you  glance 

at it  and learn  something that  shocks you. What 

is  it?  What  does  it  tell  you  about  the  teenager? 

How  does  your  reaction  show  what  kind  of 

parent you are – and is it different from the kind 

of parent you thought you would be? 
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      Operating Instructions for Writing 

                                     Prompts 



F ollowing  the  runaway  success  of  our  first  volume,  250  Writing Promp ts: 

    Verbal  and  Visual Promp ts  to Ignite  Your  Story ,  legions  of  fans blew  up 

    our  email begging  for  more writing  prompts. When we  stopped  checking 

our  email, they  found  other means  of  communication. We had to  change  our 

phone number. We had to get a post office box. Our carrier pigeon was lucky 

we had retired her years ago. And to whoever it was who hired the sky writer 

to fly over our house to inform us “MORE PROMPTS NOW, WE MEAN IT 

& ARE WATCHING YOU,” we must admit that that was pretty impressive. 

    See! We told you our first volume would get you writing! 

    Anyway,       we    were     beset    by    social   media     mentions      and    tags 

(#MorePromptsPlease)  until  we  could  no  longer  say  no.  The  people  had 

spoken  (and  written).  We  had  no  choice,  with  writers  camped  out  on  the 

street by our house and leaping out from behind bushes when we walked our 

(exceedingly writerly) dog. Our lawyers said writing another book of writing 

prompts  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  and  faster  than  getting  a  lot  of  restraining 

orders. 

    So  here,  by  popular  demand,  you  have  in  your  hands  the  latest,  greatest 

book  of writing  prompts.  Dear beloved  fans:  Next  time,  please  confine  your 

responses  to  social  media  and  our  website,  YouCanWriteIt.com.  We  love 

you, too, but you scared our dog. 

    And  fret  not—we  have  a  bottomless  font  of  writing  prompts,  the  same 

way we have  a bottomless font  of novels we haven’t finished, laundry to  do, 

and  thank-you  cards  to  write  to  now-dead  relatives  for  gifts  we  received  in 

childhood. 



    Remember,  we  have  a  website  too!  We  run  flash  fiction  contests,  have  new  writing  p romp ts 

    daily (unless we forget), and have all kinds of excitement happ ening there. 

                            What’s new this time? 



As  you  might  have  noticed  from  the  title,  this  book  is  bigger,  with  501  (or 

more!) writing prompts. Count  ‘em ! Look for the Easter eggs, and then write 

a  story  about  someone who buys  a book  of writing  prompts but  then  spends 

all  their  time  counting  the  prompts.  Ohhh !  Looks  like  someone  got  a  book 

with 502 writing prompts for the price of 501! 

    Ahem. 

    However,  instead  of  the  more  generalist  approach  of  our  first  book,  this 

volume  focuses  on  character-building.  Not  the  kind  your  Sunday  school 

teacher  or  grandfather  wanted,  but  rather,  the  kind  that  will  result  in  the 

realistic-but-not-quite-biographical  characters  who  will  populate  your  next 

novel  or  short  story,  the  one  that  will  catapult  you  to  a  permanent  spot  on 

English  101 syllabi and, of course, the bestseller lists. 

    Please   do  not   forget  your   friends   at  YouCanWriteIt.com  when  that 

happens. 



    “But     why    did   y ou    focus    on    characters     this   time,    my sterious 

YouCanWriteIt.com p erson or p eop le?” 



    Most character-building approaches begin with a name, and ask the writer 

to  fill  out  a  long,  exhausting  list  of  minutiae,  ranging  from  the  character’s 

shoe size to the mascot of their high school to their mother’s maiden name to 

the  last  four  digits  of  their  Social  Security  number  (wait  a  minute,  we’re 

mixing up character-building exercises with confidence scams. Now there ’s  a 

story premise!). Anyway, the  general  approach  is to  come up with  a laundry 

list  of  traits  that  may  not  have  much  impact  on  your  story.  As  soon  as  this 

exhaustive   and   exhausting   profile   was   complete,   you   basically   had   a 

Facebook profile. It was a very detailed blueprint. 

    But  it  didn’t  always  set  you  up  for  a  story.  It  didn’t  set  you  up  for 

character-driven  stories.  It  did  not  always  leave  a  lot  of  room  for  the 

character’s  meaningful  change.  It just  gave  you  trivia  when  you  could  have 

been writing the story. It gave you a narrow blueprint instead of latitude, and 

it  tended  to  lack  the  authenticity  and  spark  that  specific  details  could  ignite. 

In  our  experience,  the  tiny  details  that  caught  our  mind’s  eye  –  details, 

names,  interactions – were  much  more  effective  than  filling  in  the blanks  of 

an extensive profile was. 

    We  reread  a  lot  of  books  when  we  were  unplugged  and  homebound, 

waiting  for  our  more  rabid  fans  to  clear  out.  We  reminisced  about  our 

creative writing  groups  and  classes  over  our  emergency  candles,  deep  in  our 

bunker. And we thought  about the types  of  characterization that worked  and 

didn’t work. And then, we came up with a plan to make this book as effective 

for  your  characters  as  necromancy  was  for  Dr.  Frankenstein  (well,  maybe 

even  more  effective  and  successful,  now  that  we  recall  the  plot).  While 

huddled  in  our  bunker  eating  canned  food  by  candlelight  one  night  (or  day. 

Without  sunlight, we  couldn't  really tell), waiting  for  the  mob  of  our  fans  to 

disperse,  we  thought:  “What  if  we  made  a  writing  prompts  book  that  used 

character-centered  traits  and  ideas  as  prompts,  instead  of  long,  open-ended 

lists  of  characteristics  that  might  not  have  anything  to  do  with  how  the 

character works in the story?” 

    So  here  you  have  it—the  first writing  prompts book written  entirely  in  a 

bunker while hiding from roving fans of writing prompts. 

    Every  character  has  stuff,  whether  it’s  literal  baggage  or  junk  at  the 

bottom  of  their  purse,  so  we  have  one  chapter  of  items  and  possessions. 

We’ve   got   one   chapter   of   prompts   that   consists   entirely   of  jobs   and 

occupations, so you can figure out what your character does or doesn’t do all 

day,  and you  can  make  it  realistic too. We’ve  got  one  chapter  on  quirks  and 

secondary traits, so people can identify your character in a police line-up and 

so they’ll feel more real. 

    Most  excitingly,  we’ve  also  expanded  the  popular  visual  section  with 

more images than our last volume. For just the price of this book, which you 

may  have  already  paid,  you  can  sponsor  a  character  by  telling  their  story ! 

You  could  write  all  their  stories!  The  “character  orphanage,”  a  gallery  of 

fully adoptable  characters that will let you  see an actual face, and imbue that 

face with the characteristics that just fit, is our final chapter. 

    Yet  again, we’ve tried to make the writing prompt book that we wish we 

had,  complete  with  visually  friendly  design  instead  of  jamming  as  many 

prompts on a page as possible. 

    Even though we had no choice but to give you more prompts, we had a lot 

of  fun  putting this together. What you hold  in your hands  represents  a  lot  of 

time,  effort,  and  cheesy  stuff like love  (also, just regular  cheese. We have to 

snack  sometimes,  even in our bunker). We’re  so  excited about this book, but 

we’re more excited about reading your stories. 

Some ideas for writing 



Are  you  new  to  the  world  of  writing,  or  just  trying  to  find  a  new  strategy? 

Our  basic  philosophy  for  writing  follows  the  Amherst  Writers  and  Artists 

approach originally developed by Pat  Schneider. This approach works for us. 

This  method  is based  on  several  important  assumptions:  First,  that  everyone 

is  a  writer  with  a  unique  and  beautiful  voice;  second,  that  writing  is  for 

everyone,  with  no  restrictions  on  race,  class,  dialect,  education,  gender, 

ability, etc.; third, that “a writer is someone who writes.” 



Here are our house rules for writing prompts: 

  1)        Roll  a  die  or use  a  random number generator  to pick  a prompt,  or 

       scroll /  flip  through  the  book  until  you  find  something  that  speaks 

       to you. Or, you can go through each prompt throughout the book in 

       order, or backwards, or beginning with a section that intrigues you. 

       If you're on an e-reader, search (CRTL +F) for a particular word. 



  2)        Set  a  timer.  A  good  amount  of  time  to  start  with  is  fifteen  or  twenty 

       minutes.  Write  for  the  whole  time  the  timer  is  going—no  excuses  and 

       no distractions! 



  3)        When  you  write,  don't  pause,  don’t  reread  what  you  wrote,  and  most 

       important of all, don’t revise! Just write. It’s much easier to revise than 

       it  is  to  remember  something  you  wrote  and  second-guessed  yourself 

       about.  Don’t  revise  until  after  the  timer  is  done.  While  the  timer  is 

       going,  writing  should  go  in  only  one  direction—on  the  page  (or 

       screen)! 



  4)    Don’t feel like you have to quote the entire prompt, or any of it.  It’s 

       a starting point, but it does not have to be at the beginning of what you 

       write, or indeed, in it at all. You also don’t have to take it literally. You 

       can  change  any  of  the  details  in  it.  If  it  gets  you  thinking  about 

       something completely different, then great ! The most important thing 

       is that you write. 



  5)        Don’t  like  the  prompt?  Obviously,  you  can  change  it,  discarding  any 

       parts  you  don’t  like.  You’re  the  writer.  Turn  the  prompt  into  a  small 

       detail. Write a story about a character sneering at a silly prompt. Just as 

       you  might  answer  the  question  you wish  you  had been  asked,  you  can 

       also write the prompt you wish you had been prompted with ! 



  6)    Have fun. Or else. 



    As  we  said  in  the  previous  volume,  there  is  but  one  rule:  there  are  no 

rules.  Break  the  rules.  Just  not  that  one.  Use  the  prompt,  write  about  its 

opposite, reject it, make it  a major part  of what you write, barely mention it, 

write about something completely different, whatever. 

     Some  of  the  characters  may  only  be  passersby  in  your  own  characters’ 

lives; some of the premises may be at the core of a story while others are just 

a  moment.  It’s  up  to  you.  But  I  hope  you  give  these  ideas  the  loving  homes 

that  they  deserve  within  your  incredible  stories!  Let  me  know  how  it  goes: 

get in touch on YouCanWriteIt.com. 



Make it a habit 



Write  often.  If  a writer  is  someone who writes—in the  simple  present tense, 

meaning  an  ongoing  action—then you  need to write  on  a  regular basis.  This 

is an obvious statement. I can hear you nodding. I’m sure you agree. 

    Write often. Oh, I said it again. Put it in your calendar, set a phone alarm, 

whatever.  Do what you have to  do to write  on  a  regular basis.  Let  me  quote 

this  super-smug  Eurocentric  quote  from  a  dead white  guy that is nonetheless 

relevant here: 



    “We are what we rep eatedly do. Excellence, then, is not an act, but a habit. ” – Will Durant, but 

    usually misattributed to A ristotle. 



    Look,  we  get  it.  Whenever  someone  tells  us  this,  we  shrink  in  shame, 

thinking of all the other habits we swore we’d develop, like flossing, daily ab 

exercises,  and  making  the  bed.  Another  .  .  .  thing?!  But  unlike  making  the 

bed, when you write, you have an  opportunity to  give  gifts, whether they are 

to yourself in the form of creative expression or the world in the form of your 

incredible  stories.  We  have  some  suggestions  in  the  “resources”  section  for 

tools to make writing a habit. 



You have a voice and it matters 

            45 
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                   INTRODUCTION 



When I wrote this book ten years ago, I never dreamed it would be on 



shelves this long, available worldwide, and translated into several 



languages. I’m honored that so many have found it, and my other 



books in this series, so useful. 



  You never know how your work might touch others. You j ust have 



to speak from the heart with the intention of helping people and 



things fall into place. Too often writers write what they want to write 



about instead of thinking about what their readers need. I discuss this 



in detail in my book Advanced Writing Techniques, but suffice it to say, 



this is a maj or stumbling block for most writers out there. If you want 



your work to stand the test of time give as much as possible to your 



readers, teach them, help them, guide them—‘Yes’ even when it 



comes to fiction writing. 



  This new edition has with it a 46th character that you can 



download from the Writer’s Digest site 



www.writersdigest.com/character-archetype-46. For several years 



now, some maj or players have come into our collective psyche, that 



of the Game Changer and Manipulator. These characters are inspired 



by the Messiah archetype and offer a new view on those who help, as 

the Messiah does, but they do so with regular human motivations, 



abilities, and dysfunction. 



  You can see these new characters are very timely and very much on 



reader’s minds. Using them, and the archetypes presented here, in 



your stories in some way, helps your readers make sense of their 



world, and helps them address, explore, and deal with current 



situations in life. Something most readers seem to long for when 



picking up a book. 



  So welcome to the new edition of 45 Master Characters. I hope you 



are inspired to build well-rounded characters that readers everywhere 



can relate to and learn from. 

     PART I 



GETTING STARTED 

                            CHAPTER 1 



                    WHAT ARE ARCHE- 

                      TYPES, AND WHY 

                     SHOULD WRITERS 

                          USE THEM? 



“Archetype: Image, ideal, or pattern that has come to be considered a 



universal model. Archetypes are found in mythology, literature, and 



the arts, and are… largely unconscious image patterns that cross 



cultural boundaries.” 



                                                            —Encarta 



Why should you use archetypes when designing a story? In my 



experience, almost every writer comes face-to-face with what I call 



the “page thirty blahs.” You’re writing your novel or screenplay. You 



have a wonderful idea. You spend days outlining and writing the first 



thirty pages. Then suddenly something happens. You lose steam. The 



pages get harder and harder to write. The momentum you had going 



slows down. Writer’s block looms in the distance, and you lose 



excitement in the masterpiece you’re writing. 



  You think to yourself, “Maybe the premise wasn’t that good after 

all? Maybe I should work on a different story? This one j ust won’t 



move.” 



  Don’t give up on your story. The good news is that most of the time 



the problem isn’t with your story but with your characters. How can 



your story move forward if your driving force—character—is running 



on empty? If you think of your character in terms of the librarian 



stereotype, you only get a general idea of the character. It doesn’t tell 



you anything about her motivations, goals or fears. How can you 



make new, exciting discoveries about your character if she’s nothing 



but a stereotype or a blank page in your mind? You may have plot 



points, but did you think about how your character will react to the 



situations those plot points put her in? This reaction drives the story 



forward, not the plot points. A character doesn’t decide to go into a 



burning building because that’s what your plot point says he should 



do—he goes inside because it’s in his nature to do so. 



  Have you heard the story of “The Scorpion and the Frog”? A frog 



comes upon a scorpion and pleads for his life. The scorpion says he 



will not kill the frog if the frog takes him across the river. The frog 



asks, “How do I know you won’t kill me as I carry you?” The scorpion 



replies, “If I were to strike you, we would both surely die.” Thinking 



it over, the frog agrees and halfway across the river the scorpion 



strikes the frog in the back. As they both start to drown, the frog asks, 



“Why did you strike me? Now we will both die.” The scorpion replies 



with his last breath, “Because it is in my nature.” What is in the 

nature of your character? Using archetypes can help you discover the 



answer to this question. 



Luke Skywalker—Dorothy— 

Xena—Captain Ahab 



When you think of these characters, almost immediately, a very real 



sense of who they are j umps out at you. They are not bland one- 



dimensional characters but real people we can relate to. They invoke 



strong emotion in us; we want to be j ust like them or we want to be 



completely opposite. The stories they inhabit are not what make them 



memorable; what makes them memorable is the depth of their 



character, their three-dimensionality. Not every character has to be 



noble and perfect; Xena’s dark side makes her complex, human, and 



interesting. 



  All of these characters embody a universal archetype, which helps 



them to inhabit a strong character arc. A character arc shows the 



changes a character goes through during a story. Every great 



protagonist learns and grows from her experiences within a story. 



Your character needs to emerge at the end of your story as a new 



person who has learned something from her j ourney. 



  The master archetypes discussed in this book are grouped into 



thirteen male and female supporting characters and thirty-two male 



and female heroes and villains. In addition to these profiles, you’ll 



find information on the archetypal patterns for thirteen supporting 

characters. 



  Luke Skywalker (Mark Hamill) in Star Wars can be seen in the Male 



Messiah archetype, while Captain Ahab from Moby -Dick is seen in the 



King. Dorothy (Judy Garland) in The Wizard of  Oz definitely embodies 



the Maiden archetype, while Xena (Lucy Lawless) in Xena: Warrior 



Princess fits the Amazon perfectly. Although these characters are 



much more than their archetypes, archetypes inspire the discoveries 



and details that make them interesting. 



What Are Archetypes? 



To a psychologist, archetypes are mental fingerprints revealing the 



details of a patient’s personality. To a writer, archetypes are the 



blueprints for building well-defined characters, be they heroes, 



villains, or supporting characters. 



  In Jungian psychology, there are seven master archetypes as seen in 



the Greek goddesses and gods. This book looks at these archetypes 



from the perspective of the writer and adds one additional archetype 



of the Messiah, the powerful enlightened being who is not explored in 



Jungian thought. Movies such as The Matrix exemplify the popularity 



of this archetype in stories and films. 



  Archetypes are an invaluable tool often overlooked by writers. By 



their very nature, they force you to delve deeper into your characters, 



to see them as not j ust “Character 1” or “Librarian” but as a type of 



person who responds in very specific ways to the conflict within your 

story. All too often, writers create several characters who act exactly 



like the writer himself; archetypes help you to avoid this. 



  In using archetypes, the essence of your character is narrowed 



down so she j umps off the page at the reader instead of blending in 



with all the other characters. Each archetype has her own set of 



motivations, fears, and cares that move her as well as the plot 



forward. 



  Once an archetype blueprint is selected, family, culture, class and 



age shape how the character expresses that essence. 



  It’s important to know every aspect of the character in detail in 



order to make decisions about what she would do in any given 



situation the plot throws her into. 



Archetypes vs. Stereotypes 



Beware of books that present stereotypes as archetypes, which is 



exactly the opposite of what a writer should use to create exciting 



new characters. Stereotypes are oversimplified generalizations about 



people usually stemming from one person’s prej udice. Archetypes 



aren’t formed from one individual’s view of people but from the 



entire human race’s experience of people. Judgment and assumptions 



are absent. 



  Describing a character as a “typical librarian” asks you to j oin in 



the assumption that all librarians are quiet spinsters. This description 

limits the character’s growth and range of possibilities. What are the 



hidden fears and secrets of this character? What motivates her? An 



archetype will help you answer these questions. 



  Stereotypes may be used to describe an archetype but a stereotype 



is only a shallow imitation, a small piece of the bigger picture you 



can use to create your characters. 



Working With an Archetype 



Expand Your Vision of Your Main Character 



Pick a character you want to write about. If you’ve written a story 



already, then pick a character you would like to spice up in a rewrite. 



Before you select an archetype, figure out how you already envision 



this character. 



  Your hero stands invisible before you like a cartoon character 



waiting to be drawn. Close your eyes for a moment and imagine this 



character coming to life in front of you as you answer these questions: 



Face—Is it full or narrow? Why? What can we learn about her 



history, age, occupation, and class from her face? Are her eyes 



perpetually sad looking or harsh? 



Skin—How dark is it? Is it the soft skin of a pampered man or the 



rough skin of a blue-collar man? 



Hair—Is it long, short, curly, or stringy? Most mothers cut their hair 

short due to lack of grooming time in the mornings with a baby 



around, unless they can afford a nanny. 



Age—What is the best age to convey the struggle of this character? If 



your character is a divorced mother who has given up her livelihood 



to raise a family, then it would be much more dramatic for her to be 



starting over at forty years of age than at twenty. See chapters ten 



and twenty-four for information on a character’s life stages. 



Body Type—Is she a full-figured woman with the hips of a mother 



who bore five children? Is she lean and muscular like an 



accomplished athlete? 



Style—Is he trendy or twenty years behind? Does he dress too old for 



his age? 



Your Impressions—Do you like this character? Why? Find out why 



you want to spend the next year writing about this character. It will 



help you to persuade the reader to love him, too. 



Which Archetypal Model Does This  

Character Embody the Most? 



Now figure out the basic personality elements of this character. These 



questions will help you see the archetypal pattern emerge. 



     Is she introverted or extroverted? 



     Does he solve problems using instincts, logical thinking, or 

     emotion? 



     Does she want to change the world? 



     Where does he live? Describe the bedroom. It’s the most private 



     and secretive room in the house. 



     How does she feel about her appearance? 



     How does he feel about family and children? 



     What does she think about men and marriage? 



     What are his hobbies? 



     What type of friends does she have? 



     What does he consider to be fun? 



     How does she feel about her sexuality? 



     Does he need to have control of his environment? 



     What do other characters say about her when she leaves the 



     room? 



     Does he take life seriously or act like a kid most of the time? 



     Where would she spend a Sunday afternoon? By herself in the 



     bookstore? At a luncheon party with friends? Looking over files 



     for work? 



Now you have basic answers to help you see which archetype your 



character fits into most. As you review the archetypes in the following 



chapters, you’ll begin to see which archetype seems “right”—it will be 

the archetype that matches your character’s traits and will help you 



grow your character in new ways. Later you’ll be able to see if you 



have character elements that don’t “fit” the archetype. Consistency is 



what makes a character feel alive to a reader. For example, we expect 



a Father’s Daughter to have some trouble in a room filled with 



children. If she were to embrace such a situation and be perfect at it, 



she wouldn’t feel real at all. 



  Think of J.C. Wiatt (Diane Keaton), the Father’s Daughter, in the 



movie Baby Boom. It took her a while j ust to figure out how to change 



a diaper. Also think of Detective John Kimble (Arnold 



Schwarzenegger), the Protector, in Kindergarten Cop . He has maj or 



headaches when he’s with children. He treats them as if they were in 



military school, and it takes him a while to learn how to deal with 



them properly. 

                             CHAPTER 2 



                      HOW TO USE THE  

                          ARCHETYPES 



Now that your hero stands drawn before you, she needs  



to have her personality colored in. Along with a character sketch and 



insight into archetypal psychology, the following chapters provide the 



tools to help you answer these questions for each master archetype: 



What does your character care about? What does she f ear? What 



motivates her? How do other characters view her? 



What Does Your Character  

Care About? 



In a general sense, all characters care about something. Traditionally, 



writers are asked the following questions to define a character—“If 



your character was stranded on a desert island, what are the three 



things he would want to have?” or “What would he miss the most if 



his house burned down?” Each archetype has a different set of values 



that dictates what these things are. In some cases, what the hero cares 



most about isn’t a material obj ect or person but a way of life. An 



Amazon woman would rather die than give up her independence, like 



the heroes in Thelma & Louise do. A King would abandon his children 

if they refused to obey his rules. 



  You want to know what this character cares about not only to tell 



us who she is but to create obstacles by placing the thing she cares 



about most in danger as she tries to reach her goal. While a character 



cares deeply about reaching her goal, she may care more about saving 



a friend’s life and will let the goal slip out of her reach to save her 



friend. Think of Xena (the Amazon) from Xena: Warrior Princess. The 



plotline may take her to a village she has to save from an evil 



warlord, but suddenly Gabrielle, her trusted friend and soul mate, is 



kidnapped. Xena will drop everything to save her even if it means 



destroying the village. 



  Don’t let archetypes dictate the plotline to you. Because a character 



cares deeply about getting married, like the Matriarch, it doesn’t 



mean you’re a slave to writing a plot that deals with marriage if you 



choose this archetype. Whatever plotline you place your character in, 



this desire will filter into the dialogue and subtext of your scenes and 



chapters. 



What Does Your Character Fear? 



What would give her nightmares? If she heard a noise in the dead of 



night, how would she react? What would she envision is making the 



noise? 



  The best tests a character can come up against stem from fear. It’s 



much more suspenseful to see a character who is deathly afraid of 

water j ump into the ocean to save a loved one than it is to see an 



Olympic swimmer do the same thing. 



  The fears a character possesses come from the psychological aspect 



of their archetype mixed in with their past experience. For example, 



the Businessman prefers city life and civilization. Combine this with a 



fear of wild animals due to a camping accident as a child and you 



have a character terrified of the outdoors. Perhaps he confines himself 



to his home in the city and the four walls of his office. One day his 



boss asks him to travel to a remote country area for an account he’s 



working on. Since his j ob is what he cares most about, he is forced to 



face his fears. 



  Ask yourself what happened to this character at a young age to 



create this fear. You can then sprinkle this information to the reader 



along the way. 



What Motivates Your Character? 



Linda Segar’s book Making a Good Scrip t Great outlines the seven 



character motivators that “explain what drives us, what we want and 



what’s at stake if we don’t get it.” 



  They are: 



     Survival—The basic need to live and survive. 



     Safety and Security—Once basic needs are taken care of, we 

     need to feel safe, secure, and protected. 



     Love and Belonging—Once we have a home, we desire a sense 



     of family or community or connection. Unconditional love and 



     acceptance. 



     Esteem and Self-Respect—Is earned love and respect for what 



     you’ve done in your life, to be looked up to and to be recognized. 



     The Need to Know and Understand—The search for 



     knowledge. We have a natural curious desire to know how things 



     work and how things fit together. 



     The Aesthetic—The need for balance, a sense of order in life, a 



     sense of being connected to something greater than ourselves. 



     Can be spiritual. 



     Self-Actualization—To express ourselves; to communicate who 



     we are; to actualize our talents, skills, and abilities whether or 



     not we are publicly recognized. 



Each archetype resonates with one of these motivators in a special 



way. Archetypes themselves are very connected to these motivating 



forces—they drive characters to do the crazy things they do, as you’ll 



see in the coming chapters. 



How Do Other Characters View  

Your Character? 



How do your character’s clothes and desires fit in with her archetype? 



How would we recognize this archetype on the street? For example, 

an Amazon woman would prefer to wear comfortable clothing, like 



sweatpants, while a Businessman would choose a plainly designed 



suit. 



   What do other characters say about him behind his back? How do 



they read his actions and opinions? Are they afraid of him? Are they 



j ealous of her? Do they have an accurate view of him? Will this 



character allow others to get to know her or does she hide her true 



self? 



Nontraditional Uses 



Be creative when using the archetypes. They are merely meant to be 



guides. For example, when I say the archetype known as the King—a 



man who loves to be in control, who’s neat and organized, who leads 



others, gives advice, etc.—it would be easy to think of someone like 



Tony Soprano (James Gandolfini) from The Sop ranos fitting in with 



this archetype, but Jerry Seinfeld from Seinf eld fits this archetype as 



well. Everyone comes over to his house and seeks his advice; he’s 



always in control; he’s neat and organized. His character is a comedic 



twist to this archetype. 



   Think of the Amazon archetype; Xena, Nikita (Peta Wilson) in La 



Femme Nikita, and Lieutenant Ellen L. Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) in 



Alien all fit this archetype but so does Gracie Hart (Sandra Bullock) in 



Miss Congeniality . She’s an Amazon woman who’s forced into entering 



a beauty pageant yet knows nothing about hair, makeup, or style. Be 

creative with the archetypes. 



Which Archetype Should You Choose? 



If you’ve developed your story already, consider how different it 



would be with each of the different archetypes in the lead role. Pick 



three archetypes and write a one-page outline of your story for each 



type. You may be surprised at all the new twists and plot points you 



come up with based on an archetype’s fears and desires. 



  Remember to pick an archetype that has room to grow the most as 



a result of the obstacles he or she faces in your story. Put a King into 



a story where he loses control of everyone. Put a Father’s Daughter 



into a story that takes her into the woods and the wilderness. 



Archetypal characters must learn something from the experiences you 



give them so they become more than j ust their archetype. 



  To begin, select an archetype that interests you and see if using his 



fears against him would be fun and challenging. It may even be 



comedic. 



Combining Archetypes: Is an Amazon Always an 

Amazon? 



Essentially, we may have many archetypes within our personalities 



but one is usually dominant. Within each archetype I ask, “What 



happened at an early age to cultivate this archetype in your 



character?” There is usually an event during the developmental years 

that causes us to adapt to survive, the way we adapt shows our 



dominant archetype. 



   When we are under any type of stress, this dominant archetype 



always takes over. A Nurturer can believe in independence and 



equality but that doesn’t make her an Amazon. Does she act to 



enforce these beliefs? Or are they j ust part of her backstory? In the 



maj or scenes is she nurturing or speaking out? Basically, we can all 



believe in saving the rain forest, but how many of us tie ourselves to a 



tree and fight for it like an Amazon would? 



   Likewise, an Amazon who raises children, lets say, doesn’t cower 



when faced by the villain at the end of the story because, at heart, 



she’s still an Amazon. 



                                       … 



Once you’ve drawn your character outline and colored in the 



foundations of his personality, you’re ready for the final step of 



plotting and outlining the character arc in the j ourney section of this 



book. 



Exercises 



     If you haven’t done it already, pick out three archetypes and 



     write a one-page outline of your story for each one. Pay attention 



     to how each archetype can change the plot or add new twists to 



     it. 

Write two pages, long hand, on why your character is the 



archetype you have chosen. If he’s The King, write something like 



this: He loves to have as much control as possible especially over 



his home life. When he goes to work, he frequently yells at the 



young computer-savvy kids in the office who make him feel 



stupid and inadequate for not knowing about the latest software. 



Let your character talk to you. Write one page in first person 



letting the character tell you how she feels about the goal you’re 



giving her. 

     PART II 



CREATING FEMALE  



     HEROES  



  AND VILLAINS 

                             CHAPTER 3 



                          APHRODITE:  

                       THE SEDUCTIVE  

                       MUSE AND THE  

                        FEMME FATALE 



From the depths of the ocean, the realm of emotions, Aphrodite 



emerges a perfect image of beauty. She covers herself with an implied 



modesty but does not crouch or hide from your gaze. She charms you 



with an innocent smile all the while knowing the hold she has on you. 



She steps from the sea, her hair flowing in the breeze. The sea 



creatures give up their lives j ust to follow her onto land and gaze at 



her for one moment longer. She takes in the sights and smells of her 



surroundings as if she’s a child in a strange land. Everything is 



fascinating and beautiful to her. Desire and love follow her, turning 



wise men into fools. 



THE SEDUCTIVE MUSE 



The seductive muse is a strong woman who knows what she wants. 



She has a lust for life, forever satisfying all her senses. The gods 



bestowed on her gifts of creativity, beauty, love, and abundance, 

which make her driven to creative proj ects that show the world who 



she is. She’s a great inventor and visionary who often sees the 



simplest solution to life’s problems. She’s the child who tells the 



trucker to let the air out of his tires when he can’t figure out how to 



get his tall truck through the highway tunnel. 



  A deep longing for love and connection with one man fills her 



heart, but she can’t give up the thrill of the chase. She needs many 



relationships and sensual experiences to keep her stimulated and 



alive. She can’t do anything alone unless it’s an intense creative 



activity that requires deep focus. A natural healer, she cares deeply 



about other people’s feelings and tries to help them heal their 



wounds. 



  In our culture, this archetype has gotten a very bad rap. Her openly 



sexual nature and the power it gives her are too much for society to 



handle. In ancient times, sexual union in Aphrodite’s temples was 



considered a sacred and purifying act. Now, however, a distrust of the 



sexually active woman has relegated her to the status of prostitute, 



slut, or femme fatale. There is, however, a growing goddess 



movement in the United States that seeks to reclaim such images of 



women as powerful. 



  The Seductive Muse’s open sexuality causes her problems when she 



looks to get married and start a family. She often finds herself playing 



the role of mistress. It’s hard for men to see her playing the role of 



wife and mother even though her youthful charm would bring a lot of 

love and spice into a marriage. Sex is the answer and cause of her 



problems. 



  Watch episodes of Sex and the City for a modern representation of 



this archetype as seen in the character Samantha Jones (Kim Cattrall). 



She isn’t a prostitute, slut, or femme fatale, j ust a beautiful woman 



who loves sex and doesn’t care what others think about her. 



What Does the Seductive Muse Care About? 



     The Seductive Muse cares about men—at least the intimate part 



     of relationships. She loves being in control but doesn’t try to 



     dominate men openly. She secretly manipulates them with her 



     charm. She’s an expert in body language, always seeing the 



     hidden desires of others. She tries to awaken them in her partners 



     and friends by bringing their repressed feelings to the surface. 



     If she’s been hurt, she can put up a wall when it comes to 



     emotional involvement with a lover, telling herself “someone 



     better is j ust around the corner.” 



     Her relationships with other women are important to her, but she 



     seldom finds a true best friend. She wants other women to 



     express their sexuality as openly as she does, but only other 



     Seductive Muses can understand her intensity. At the same time, 



     she doesn’t understand other archetypes. The Nurturer seems 



     boring to her, and the Father’s Daughter is too mentally focused 



     and rigid. She lives for the moment and won’t be held down by 



     friendships with these archetypes. 

     Although she may not admit it, she cares about being the center 



     of attention and about being the most desired woman in the 



     room. She loves her body and shows it off every chance she gets. 



     Her body is part of her identity. 



     Any form of expression can be important to her—dancing, 



     singing or drawing. Her sexual creative energy can be channeled 



     through these expressions, and it becomes an obsession. 



What Does the Seductive Muse Fear? 



     The Seductive Muse fears losing her sexuality, allure and 



     creativity. It would devastate her. This can happen if she 



     contracts a sexually transmitted disease or is assaulted. Her 



     emotional center would be scarred for life. 



     Rej ection of any sort can be an enormous blow to her, especially 



     if it comes from a lover. Her charm over men gives her power, 



     and she wants to be the one to end the relationship. She’s like 



     Cleopatra in her relationship with Caesar—filled with sex, power, 



     and intrigue. 



     Aging is terrifying to her, the end to her charm and magnetism, 



     casting her into a lonely existence. She may never get married, 



     but her need for people and attention is fueled by a fear of 



     isolation. She believes youth and charm keep people around. 



     She hates not being the center of attention but at the same time 



     she fears that other women will hate her for this attention. Her 



     best friendships seem to be with Amazons who are j ust as 

     extroverted but also protective of her like a big sister, and with 



     Maidens who look up to her—like Mary Ann (Dawn Wells) in 



     Gilligan’s Island looks up to Ginger (Tina Louise). Most women 



     are dying to let loose and be more like her, but they don’t know 



     how and wind up becoming j ealous of her. Her relationships with 



     other Seductive Muses become competitive rather quickly. 



What Motivates the Seductive Muse? 



     Her biggest motivator is self-actualization. Whether she’s publicly 



     recognized or not, she has an urge to create. There is a need deep 



     within her soul that drives her to produce things and experience 



     life to the fullest. Without a creative outlet, she expresses this 



     drive sexually. She’s like Catherine Tramell (Sharon Stone) in 



     Basic Instinct; when she’s not writing, she sexually plays with men 



     and women for fun. 



     She needs love, connection, and creativity to be happy. She may 



     have trouble seeing proj ects through to the end, loving the 



     process itself more than anything. When the proj ect ends so does 



     the fun. 



How Do Other Characters See the  

Seductive Muse? 



     Some women are j ealous of the attention she receives. She can 



     see it in their eyes. How many women would be comfortable 



     with Marilyn Monroe in the room? They don’t understand the 

     charm and magnetism she has over men and women alike. She is 



     sexual, colorful, and full of a love for life, something most 



     women have trouble cultivating. They watch her and feel their 



     own shortcomings. 



     She wears alluring clothes and sometimes is ahead of the trends, 



     possibly starting them herself. She always adds a touch of 



     uniqueness and class to her outfits and seems to be totally perfect 



     —hair, nails, and skin all vibrant. She has an inner glow, a “star 



     quality” about her. 



Developing the Character Arc 



Look at your character’s main goal in your story and then at the fears 



you’ve selected to use against her. What does she need to learn to 



help her overcome her fear? Does she need to learn how to be by 



herself in nature? Does she need to turn another woman into a sexual 



goddess and step out of the limelight herself? 



  Very often the Seductive Muse j ust wants to be recognized for her 



brain instead of j ust her looks. She may learn that looks are 



temporary and superficial. She wants a true soul mate who sees her 



for who she is. She needs to learn to sit still and to plan for the future 



instead of always living in the moment. 



  What happened to her at an early age to make this archetype 



dominate her personality? Was she treated like the favored child and 



spoiled for her innocent alluring behavior? Did she live in a culture 

where women were encouraged to be open and giving? Was she 



sexually abused and is now acting out her abuse unconsciously by 



sleeping around and degrading herself? 



  To grow, this archetype is best paired with one of the following: 



The Woman’s Man—can teach her to value herself for her mind and 



spirit as well as her body. 



The Messiah—can teach her how to channel her sexual energy to 



advance spiritually. 



The Recluse and Mystic—can teach her how to be alone without 



fear of abandonment and also how to know herself deep down inside. 



The Amazon—can teach her to set limits and accept discipline as a 



positive thing in life. 



The Seductive Muse’s Assets: 



     Loves to be the center of attention. 



     Has a need to express herself. 



     Is smart and creative. 



     Is emotional and deeply feeling. 



     Loves herself and her body in a healthy way. No eating disorders 



     here. 



     Loves to dress up and wear alluring clothes. 

     Enj oys sex. 



     Enj oys female friendships but sometimes feels ostracized. 



     Encourages other women to be creative and sexual; inspires men. 



The Seductive Muse’s Flaws: 



     Is unable to do things alone. 



     Lives for the moment, never thinking of or planning for the 



     future. 



     Falls in and out of love easily—loves ’em and leaves ’em. 



     Is manipulative and flirtatious. 



     Is impulsive and promiscuous. 



     Is very self-focused. 



THE VILLAINOUS SIDE OF THE  

SEDUCTIVE MUSE: THE FEMME FATALE 



She deliberately uses her charm to control men and get them to do 



things against their nature. She’s the Femme Fatale who lures nice 



men to crime and murder. She trusts no one. She has become j aded 



and disappointed with life. She only values herself for her body and 



feels powerful when others do her bidding. Society owes her, and she 



is only collecting her due. 



  She never dirties her own hands when she can manipulate a man 



into doing the dirty work for her. She will push and tease men, 

dangling her body in front of them like a golden carrot. Any man who 



strives for her will end up dead or completely ruined. Watch any film 



noir movie to see her in action. 



  Things can get ugly when she turns on a lover. Blackmail is the first 



thing on her mind if he’s married, but she’ll do anything to save face 



if crossed. She doesn’t play victim easily and would rather die than 



give up her looks or power. If a younger woman tries to take over her 



position as the center of attention, watch out. In the words of Bette 



Davis in All About Eve, “Fasten your seatbelts. It’s going to be a 



bumpy night.” 



  She has a pattern of excessive emotionalism and attention seeking. 



She has a low tolerance for problems and has rapidly changing 



emotions behind a face that remains stoic and unreadable. She’s a 



ticking bomb that no one knows about until she explodes. She is 



sensitive to criticism and overly concerned with her appearance. 



  She may suggest that a man do something and then withhold sex 



until he does it. She uses her body as a weapon. She feels that if men 



are stupid enough to get sucked into her web then that’s their 



problem. No one handed her anything as a kid. She had to manipulate 



people and use what God gave her to survive. She trusts no one and is 



driven to prove she’s not a piece of meat to be thrown around. 



The Femme Fatale 



     Feels she can trust no one. 

     Deliberately manipulates others with her sexual promises and 



     usually never delivers unless she has to. 



     Has no morals. 



     Has a kill-or-be-killed mentality. 



     Is a great actress who can summon real tears on command. 



     Is concerned with money and power, which equal survival to her. 



     Is unfaithful. 



     Doesn’t take things personally when sex is involved; she can 



     remain detached. 



     No one ever knows when she speaks the truth. 



     Is a chameleon who can be all things to all people. 



     Uses her physical appearance to draw others into her web. 



     Needs to be the center of attention. 



     Has rapidly changing emotions behind a face that remains stoic 



     and unreadable. 



     Is sensitive to criticism. 



APHRODITE IN ACTION 



Seductive Muse/Femme Fatale TV Heroes 



     Samantha Jones (Kim Cattrall) in Sex and the City 



     Kelly Bundy (Christina Applegate) in Married With Children 

     Ginger Grant (Tina Louise) in Gilligan’s Island 



     Audrey Horne (Sherilyn Fenn) in Twin Peaks 



     Erika Kane (Susan Lucci) in All My Children 



Seductive Muse/Femme Fatale Film Heroes 



     Catherine Tramell (Sharon Stone) in Basic Instinct 



     Elvira in Elvira, Mistress of  the Dark 



     Cora Smith (Lana Turner) in The Postman Always Rings Twice 



     Vivian Ward (Julia Roberts) in Pretty Woman 



     Lana (Rebecca De Mornay) in Risky Business 



     Sally Bowles (Liza Minnelli) in Cabaret 



     Rizzo (Stockard Channing) in Grease 



     Madeleine Elster/Judy Barton (Kim Novak) in Vertigo 



Seductive Muse/Femme Fatale Literary and Historical 

Heroes 



     Cleopatra 



     Delilah 



     Salome 



     Marilyn Monroe 



     Mary, Queen of Scots 



     Emma Bovary in Madame Bovary by Gustave Flaubert 

The Lady Chablis in Midnight in the Garden of  Good and Evil by 



John Berendt 



Scarlett O’Hara in Gone With the Wind by Margaret Mitchell 



Rebecca Sharp in Vanity Fair by William Makepeace Thackeray 

                             CHAPTER 4 



                            ARTEMIS:  

                     THE AMAZON AND  

                         THE GORGON 



Under the glimmer of moonlight among towering forest trees, walks 



the goddess Artemis. Close to her side she carries with her a silver 



bow and arrows. She glides through the night watching over innocent 



young women and seeking out a challenger to polish her skill as an 



expert archer. She is the chief hunter to the gods, goddesses, and wild 



animals. As she walks beneath the moon in her wilderness, her ears 



are ever open for the sound of a young female, human or animal, who 



may need her help in childbirth or need her protection from rape. 



With a quick temper, she punishes those who offend her. She is a 



goddess who chooses to live without a mate, self-sufficient. With 



great precision and concentration, she sets her mind’s eye on a goal 



and pursues it until the end. 



THE AMAZON 



The Amazon is a feminist. She cares more about the female cause 



than she cares for her own safety. She wouldn’t hesitate to come to 

the aid of another woman or child no matter what the risk is to 



herself. Her friendships with women are the most important 



relationships she has, but they are few and far between due to her 



androgynous attitudes. Her masculine side is j ust as strong as her 



feminine side, which sometimes leaves her confused about where she 



fits in with others. She doesn’t keep up with fashion trends and she 



doesn’t value the “stay at home” or the “corporate career” woman, 



which most women are these days. 



  She is a wild woman who spends as much time in nature as 



possible. She’s never happy living in the city for long and may 



become frustrated with her life until she discovers her true passion for 



the outdoors. The solitude of walking in the crisp night air brings her 



back into balance, and she is never afraid of being out alone at night. 



  She is an “earth mother” of sorts, taking up the causes of recycling 



and protecting the earth’s resources. She is intuitive, instinctual and 



loves to travel and explore exotic places. Rose DeWitt Bukater (Kate 



Winslet) in Titanic is a caged Amazon. 



What Does the Amazon Care About? 



     An Amazon cares deeply about the feminine, nature, and the 



     earth. There’s no love lost between her and the government when 



     they start regulating land near natural resources. She believes the 



     earth is for everyone. No one “owns” the land, and she’ll go 



     wherever she pleases. 

     She looks after women and children and passionately fights 



     patriarchy. She feels everyone deserves to be free and 



     independent and that women are equal to men in all situations. 



     Competitive sports are her favorite pastime and winning is 



     always the goal. 



What Does the Amazon Fear? 



     The Amazon fears losing her freedom and independence. She 



     takes great pride in being able to take care of herself. Going to 



     prison or becoming paralyzed would kill her spirit. She places 



     value on being self-sufficient and looks down on others who are 



     dependent and needy, even though she comes to their aid. 



     Her competitive nature makes her afraid of losing, whether it’s a 



    j ob or a sporting event. And she especially doesn’t want to lose to 



     a man. She’s afraid she’ll never hear the end of it. She enj oys 



     proving she’s the equal of any man, mostly in physical ways. 



     She’s most afraid of being vulnerable. She would rather die than 



     become a victim, especially of a sexual assault. Her spirit could 



     never survive such a humiliation. She will fight to the death 



     against any attacker, making her a force to reckon with. 



     She isn’t afraid of her own death but afraid of other women and 



     children dying when she could’ve helped them. She finds her 



     identity in being the rescuer. 

     She’s afraid of other women alienating her for her masculine 



     attributes. She’s not into makeup and hairstyles. She’s a “let’s go 



     out and tear up the town” kind of gal. Female friendships are 



     important to her but it’s hard to find other Amazons to go out 



     with. She winds up having more male friends than female 



     friends. 



What Motivates the Amazon? 



     Survival is her biggest motivator. She loves being left alone in the 



     wilds to fend for herself. Her relationship with wild animals and 



     nature makes her instinctual and primal, and she can take this 



     instinct to the boardroom to battle men for position and power. 



     Getting behind a cause she cares deeply about invigorates her. 



     She needs to be challenged and stimulated, otherwise boredom 



     sets in along with depression. She admires all the women who 



     fought for the right to vote, risking their safety for the greater 



     good. 



     Saving a woman’s or child’s life gives her purpose and enormous 



     self-esteem. She’s like Xena rescuing Gabrielle. She feels like a 



     big sister to all women, a martyr for the female cause as well as 



     environmental causes. 



How Do Other Characters See the Amazon? 



     She doesn’t think too much about her clothes. She loves to wear 



     loose-fitting clothes that she can move around in easily. In Greek 

     mythology Artemis asks her father Zeus for a short tunic to wear, 



     not because it’s sexy, but because it will allow her to run fast. 



     Her athletic figure is sometimes alluring but also intimidating to 



     both men and women. 



     Other people sometimes see her as cold and totally absorbed in 



     her own tasks. She has an ability to focus so intently on her goals 



     that it leaves her looking distant and aloof at times, but when 



     she’s enj oying nature, she plays like a child. She never wears a 



     watch because time is meaningless to her. 



Developing the Character Arc 



Look at your character’s main goal in your story and then at the fears 



you have selected to use against her. What does she need to learn to 



help her overcome her fear? Does she need to raise a child? Does she 



need to use her intellect and come to terms with city life? Does she 



have to come to terms with not being able to save someone? 



   Very often an Amazon wants a place of her own with a small group 



of close friends who come and go. She wants to be recognized for her 



efforts and all the help she gives. She needs to learn to trust men most 



of all. 



   What happened to her at an early age to make this archetype 



dominate her personality? Was she raised without a mother and 



sisters, making her take on attributes from her father? Was her 

mother an Amazon? Did she play sports instead of dress up? Did she 



watch as someone she loved was hurt? Was there a heroic female 



character she idolized and wanted to be, like Wonder Woman? 



  To grow, this archetype is best paired with one of the following: 



The Protector—can teach her to trust others to help her. 



The Fool and The Maiden—can teach her about fun, adventure, and 



how to be easygoing. 



The Nurturer—can teach her the value of giving birth and being a 



mother. 



The Amazon’s Assets: 



     Loves to be outside with animals and nature. 



     Prefers female friendships to male, but often winds up with more 



     male friends. 



     Values women and children. 



     Is a feminist even if she doesn’t say she is in your story. 



     Is unafraid to be out alone at night. 



     Is willing and able to fight to the death to defend herself. 



     Stands up for her causes. 



     Prefers function to style when it comes to her clothes and 



     appearance. 

     Wants to be self-sufficient. 



     Prefers to live with a man instead of marrying him. 



The Amazon’s Flaws: 



     Can be very opinionated and thickheaded. 



     Puts blinders on; everything but the immediate goal at hand is 



     forgotten. 



     Can become irrational because of her need to win at all costs. 



     Can be boastful. 



     May take on the traits of her aggressors in order to feel equal to 



     them. 



THE VILLAINOUS SIDE OF  

THE AMAZON: THE GORGON 
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                                 FOREWORD 

                             MARINA WARNER 



Creative writing has been one of the most significant and unexpected 

successes in the tumultuous history of universities over the last thirty years. 

While students have been shying away from traditional literature and history 

courses, and the study of languages – from French to Portuguese – still sadly 

dwindles, more and more of them have been demanding to learn how to write 

and asking for guidance in shaping what they have already undertaken. At 

first, such courses were often offered as optional classes, supplementary to 

mainstream studies at MA level; but interest proved so vigorous – in times of 

government discouragement of the Humanities – that these graduate add-ons 

were soon offered at undergraduate level as well, and this provision quickly 

segued to fully fledged BAs. At least that has been my experience: we 

teachers were following strong student desires, not the other way around. 

Julia Bell, Paul Magrs and their fellow writers were early to respond to this 

unaccustomed enthusiasm to learn a subject, and since their now classic 

work, The Creative Writing Coursebook, appeared in 2001, that demand has 

only grown and grown. 

   As Julia Bell and Paul Magrs point out in their introduction, when creative 

writing became a university subject, teachers worried about methods – can 

writing be taught? The answer is a resounding yes, as this rich compendium 

shows. The collection is packed with insights and inspiration, offerings of 

prompts, exercises and methods from writers in many different genres, to 

spur imagination and develop technical skills. Writing – fiction, poetry, 

drama, essays – is more like playing an instrument than swimming or 

running, and even those activities need training. You may have a musical gift 

– perfect pitch, a natural affinity for the guitar – but you will have to practise 

before you can play Bach. Creative writing also exacts creative reading – and 

in the digital age, when attention slips all too easily down the slick screens of 

our devices, creative writing makes readers pay attention to every word, and 

not only to each one of them but to the structure of the sentences which hold 

them in place, the pattern they make across the whole work, as well as the 

gaps between them, to the silences, pauses, the intake of breath in a passage. 

As the poet and translator Michael Hoffman commented on Kafka,  ‘it 

sometimes seems not to matter what the words are, so much as the way they 

move, to and fro, from side to side, back and forth.’* 

   Learning to write requires sensitivity in listening, and it also asks that 

students engage closely with literature, history and foreign languages – at 

least in the form of translated works. You can’t discover how to write a 

political fable without grappling with Kafka. 

   Anxiety also hangs around the question of a career – for what does creative 

writing prepare you? Can you have a society made up of so many hundreds 

of writers? Most authors scrape a living; only a few books earn over a 

lifetime what a dentist or solicitor, say, makes in a year. The answers to this 

problem are many and various: but above all I would argue that literature is 

one of the principal record-keepers of love and suffering, the whole human 

tragedy and the whole human comedy, and most of us want to enter the 

territory to hear what others know, to contribute what we have thought about 

or lived through, and, often, to imagine how things might be. Of course, 

many dream of prizes that will lift them from obscurity, and the prize mill 

itself increasingly turns to locate outliers and experimentalists – Eimear 

McBride with A Girl is a Half-formed Thing, Anna Burns with Milkman and 

Robin Robertson with The Long Take. These recent examples give hope, and 

they spur on editors to take risks and writers to do more writing. 

   If you were feeling cynical, you could say creative writing has been an 

oddly fruitful effect of customer preferences in the newly marketized 

educational system. But this would sound far too negative; it wrongfully 

disparages a discipline with historical roots in the most dedicated classical 

liberal arts education. As Julia Bell and Paul Magrs remind us in their 

introduction, rhetoric, alongside dialectic and grammar, was one the three 

pillars of the syllabus that Shakespeare and Ben Jonson studied. In Stratford- 

upon-Avon, you can still see the half-timbered schoolhouse where 

Shakespeare was a pupil, where he, like all fortunate Elizabethan boys, was 

taught how to express his thoughts in various forms of speech and writing: to 

acquire the skills to write a ditty, a plea, a blazon, an elegy, or a diatribe. You 

can sometimes see, even in a writer as brilliantly versatile and skilful as 

Shakespeare, how the building blocks laid down by this apprenticeship are 

being assembled (here Viola emblazons Olivia, there Portia pleads for 

Bassanio’s life). This humanist tradition was followed in the United States, 

where liberal arts colleges (rightly named) and universities have long offered 

courses that involve making – making music, making art, making literature – 

and where poets and painters could become professors a long time before any 

of us were accepted in that role in Britain. The most celebrated creative 

writing school that emerged is Iowa Writers’ Workshop (founded l936), 

where, in the seventies, the dark, experimental fabulist Robert Coover invited 

Angela Carter to come and teach, providing her with a means of support for 

her own exuberant, dissident imagination. 

   The thriving example of the US creative writing scene spurred on the 

establishment of university courses here: Malcolm Bradbury, who as a 

scholar specialized in American fiction and was of course a famous comic 

novelist himself, took the US practice as the model for the celebrated 

Creative Writing course at UEA, where Julia Bell and Paul Magrs were 

teaching when they began writing and editing this volume (Bradbury 

contributes a chapter here on Character and Characterization). It’s important 

to remember, however, that in post-war Britain, Ted Hughes and his close 

friend, the children’s writer Michael Morpurgo, started several initiatives to 

foster writing by the young – and by the old and older; Hughes gave 

tremendous support to the Arvon Foundation (founded in  1968), and its 

residential courses have now spread to several different venues, from the 

original Hughes home in Hebden Bridge to Totleigh Barton in Devon and 

elsewhere. The demand for classes in creative writing is now so strong that 

newspapers, art galleries, and private enterprise of various sorts are now all 

vying to attract participants. It’s a paradox that most publishers, policed by 

accountants, are looking for safe bets – standard genres, established names – 

but writers mostly want to break free and do something unique. In the long 

run, innovation pays off more strongly than conformity (it’s Kafka who 

matters, not whoever it was who was selling well in the  1910s). 

   This coursebook is a generous and invaluable treasury of ideas. Some 

wonderful writers have made free their talents for the benefits of others: they 

act like magicians who, instead of concealing the secrets of their 

legerdemain, show and tell. Julia Bell and Paul Magrs have edited the varied 

and singular array from a thoroughly contemporary perspective and this work 

greatly enriches the resources for teaching people what writing involves and 

how it can be done. It’s a recipe book for writers, a guide, a map, a citizens’ 

rule book, a user’s manual, but one that doesn’t demand obedient 

compliance. It asks readers, students and participants to think up new 

ingredients and modes for themselves, to improvise and play. 

   I’m always surprised and happy when a hush of intense concentration 

descends on a creative writing class, but I’m still taken aback by the speed 

and readiness with which students will bend their heads to their notebooks or 

pieces of paper and begin thinking, imagining, writing after a discussion of – 

let’s say, overhearing a conversation in a cafe, or evoking a favourite object, 

a personal talisman (see the chapter  ‘Articles of Faith: Using Objects in 

Poetry’). The search for personal expression within a group seems to be a 

sure-fire cure for writer’s block: on a good day, each member of the class 

spurs on the others. Writing in a creative writing workshop becomes a 

murmuration between voices from the past – listening in to all those 

exemplars – and responding with voices in the present, including the one you 

are trying out for yourself, as you set down the words that are forming in 

your mind’s ear and eye. 



                                                                Marina Warner 

                                 Birkbeck College,  University of London, 2019 

                             INTRODUCTION 

                  JULIA BELL AND PAUL MAGRS 



The Creative Writing Coursebook was something we started putting together 

almost twenty years ago. Both of us were writers and teachers of writing. We 

were up to our necks in daily practice and workshopping, and we were 

surrounded by students and other writers at the University of East Anglia. 

When we taught and when we talked about writing we used materials from 

all kinds of sources and we realized that what we could really do with was a 

bespoke book we could use on our courses. One that was compendious and 

generous and friendly. Not a stuffy, textbookish, prescriptive kind of book. 

Instead, one that was encouraging, challenging, entertaining and inspiring. 

We realized that it was a book we would have to create for ourselves: a book 

of many voices that would hopefully have a usefulness beyond courses and 

universities. It was the kind of thing that anyone who ever wanted to write 

would like to have. 

   We wanted to take the best elements of the kinds of university courses we 

had taught – both under- and postgraduate writing courses – and pour them 

into a single volume. It was important to us to counteract the myth that 

creative writing couldn’t be taught. We were steeped in the idea of craft and 

practice, and knew that writing is just the same as painting or piano-playing. 

To learn, you need guidance, exercises, time, space, energy and 

encouragement. We both had a lot to say about the business of creative 

writing and so did lots of our friends and fellow writers and teachers, and so 

the two of us found ourselves dreaming up a voluminous book that would 

somehow contain all these varying viewpoints. 

   It wasn’t to be a book that would tell you to follow the right way to do 

things. There never was any single correct way to do things in writing – no 

matter what anyone tells you. It wasn’t a case of instructing anyone on how 

they could become materially successful. It was all about providing the reader 

with the tools that we thought they might need in order to create a piece of 

imaginative writing they could be proud of, in whichever form or genre they 

chose. 

   We started collecting exercises and essays that would make the reader and 

potential writer think about gathering together the elements of a piece of new 

writing; how best to shape it into the form they wanted; how to experiment 

and play, and then offered suggestions about where to take it next. A lot of 

the lessons that writers must learn are hard won and a long time coming, and 

our idea was to pool the experience of a whole host of writers we loved and 

respected and maybe to offer a few hints and shortcuts to those setting off on 

their own journey. 

   Not everyone would turn out to be a literary star. No book and no course 

would ever promise that. But it’s not only the success stories that validate our 

belief that creative writing can be taught. Crafting and creating a piece of 

written work that is uniquely yours and the product of your own sensibility 

and personality is immensely rewarding. Through the development of such 

work you can add so much to your repertoire of life skills. Writing is 

something that will always bring pleasure to you, throughout your life, once 

you feel confident on the page and at ease with expressing yourself. You will 

always feel at home in your own thoughts and the quiet of your own endless 

struggle with style. Being able to say exactly what you mean without fear, 

self-censorship, woolly thinking or jargon seemed extremely important when 

we first curated this book, and it seems even more important now. 

   In the years since the first publication of The Creative Writing 

Coursebook, much has changed in the world of publishing, most obviously 

the rapid expansion of the digital. When we first put the book together back 

in the early 2000s, we were sending emails, able to work with our editor who 

was on secondment in New York, but digital books and the explosion of 

social media was still to come. There was no Facebook or Instagram, no 

Twitter nor even the behemoth of Google that we know now. This sudden 

and consuming interconnectivity has of course changed the landscape for 

writers, creating new opportunities while challenging some of the more 

traditional methods of publishing your work. 

   What this book celebrates – now updated to include some essays on these 

changes and offering even more advice and exercises – is the fact that while 

some of publishing may have shrunk in the face of the digital, the world of 

text has expanded exponentially. We are actually writing and reading more 

than we ever were, communicating through the written (or typed) word – 

texts, blog posts and tweets. Most people are now writing down their 

thoughts and sending them to others in a way that was never possible before. 

We are very much still writing, even if the medium has changed beyond 

recognition. 

   But the means of learning about writing have remained pretty much the 

same – to be good at expression a writer needs to learn the arts of what might 

be called rhetoric. How to use language accurately, skilfully, persuasively. 

How to use words to create convincing characters, develop an exciting plot or 

to work out a rhythm for a poem. It also demands stepping back and editing 

and reading yourself with some honesty. Writing, like any craft, requires 

application and practice. Talent might be useful, but the main prerequisite is 

the hours – the time that you spend in your imagination allowing yourself 

space to write. 

   Time, and our relationship to it, is the other aspect of life which the digital 

has radically altered. In our always-on culture it’s easy to disappear into a 

rabbit hole of web searches and social media and realize you’ve lost hours of 

precious writing time. #amwriting is a poor excuse for actually getting on 

with it. This book, then, is also a way of making more time to write. It’s 

analogue, and it invites the reader to try out exercises either in a 

programmatic way – by following the structure of a course – or by dipping in 

and out, by choosing a few exercises to follow to help energize or inspire new 

work. It’s an invitation to step away from the digital for a moment. To look 

around you without the distractions of the internet. A pen and paper is really 

all you need, and some uninterrupted time, only an hour or two – you never 

know what you might be capable of. 

   This is how the book is organized. It’s split into three sections: Gathering, 

Shaping and Finishing. There are exercises and activities to try throughout, 

and to help you navigate the book you will see that they are marked with a 

symbol in the margins. In Gathering we start off with encouragement and 

simple exercises to get you started; the essays move through issues of detail 

and abstraction to the uses of autobiography. Following that, Shaping is the 

section where plotting and narrative construction are explained, and the uses 

and effects of point of view. We go into the nature of characterization, and 

the employment of landscape in writing. Finishing, the final section, offers 

pragmatic advice on how to edit and refine your work. It contains essays by 

editors and publishers on how to prepare manuscripts for submission, how to 

publish your own work and how to find editorial guidance. Here you’ll find a 

new section, created for this brand-new edition of the Coursebook, entitled 

New Forms, where we explore some of the genres and platforms that have 

flourished in the years since our book first appeared. 

   This book can’t give you the raw material or the talent or the ideas, but it 

has, over the years, taught many people how to write better. The essays here 

are a gift, written by some writers at the beginning of their journeys, by 

others who are no longer with us, and by some who have had brilliant 

subsequent careers. They are all passing on advice and exercises that have 

worked for them. The Coursebook has become a kind of standard on 

university courses, partly because of the breadth of knowledge it contains, but 

also because it was amongst the first of its kind. When we put it together we 

did it because there were no other works which offered the structure of a 

university course in a book. Now there are many, but this was the first, and, 

we believe – with the new material – the most comprehensive across all 

forms of prose and poetry writing. This book is a place to begin, but where it 

may take you, on the adventure of creation, is entirely up to you. 

   Power to your pen. Rock on. 

                                    Julia Bell and Paul Magrs, December 2018 

 Gathering 



1 GETTING STARTED 
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 4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

                       1 GETTING STARTED 



                                  Introduction 

                                    Julia Bell 



Clearing Your Throat 



Good writing depends on practice, like sports; the more limbered up you are, 

the better you perform. But how do you pass through that first, often 

terrifying, encounter with the blank page and find a voice that will carry your 

thoughts and feelings with eloquence and flair? You have lots of ideas, but 

little confidence in your ability to express them. What if it comes out wrong? 

What if it makes you look childish or naive? What if you can’t do it? The 

blank page seems to taunt you with your own underconfidence; it points to all 

the great works that have gone before and says, You can’t do that, or, What’s 

the point? It’s all been said already. The reams of sentences, the characters, 

the ideas that drove you to the page in the first place wither into nothing. 

Suddenly the whole project becomes impossible and your desire to write 

remains just that. 

   The only way to overcome this problem is to write. Get some material 

down on paper, however rough and ready. Start off with notes, fragments, 

half sentences, until the stuttering stops and you find yourself writing whole 

sentences, paragraphs, pages. Often the first hurdle is the writer’s own self- 

consciousness about the act of writing itself. And that hurdle might well take 

a few pages to clear, like an old car with a dirty petrol tank; the first few 

miles will be a juddering, stop-start journey. Be prepared for this. You are 

engaging with something unfamiliar to you, don’t expect to produce a 

masterpiece in your first attempt. Start off with what you had for tea, the last 

phone call you made, the colour of your lover’s eyes, your favourite song. 

Give yourself a subject and write about it, without stopping or correcting 

yourself, for five minutes. Just generate some pages, a body of work. 

   Then read it back to yourself. 

   This will be hard: a first-time encounter with your own work is not 

dissimilar to watching yourself on-screen or hearing your recorded voice for 

the first time – Do I really sound like that? Oh no, I never knew I looked like 

that. You might well be embarrassed or disappointed. Don’t stop. This is a 

rite of passage. Good radio presenters listen to their own voices over and over 

so they can control and improve their pitch and delivery. In the same way, 

good writers will read through their own writing, looking for sentences that 

can be improved, pushed further, expanded, cut. It is only when you have 

developed a sense of your own fictional voice that you will really have the 

confidence to jump in and write a story. However, paradoxically, it is only 

through writing that you will develop a sense of what your voice really is. 

   Your fictional voice is not a million miles away from how you speak. A 

good storytelling voice is a more honed and structured version of speech, and 

it is as individual to you as your fingerprints. Look at the books you read. 

What kinds of voices are clamouring for your attention on your bookshelf? 

You are likely to find lots of disparate voices talking, all with different 

accents, references, cadences, obsessions. 

   Voice in fiction or poetry can be interpreted as perspective or personality. 

It is different from style, which is something that you can develop later to 

create effects. A poem I wrote when I was thirteen still sounds like me in my 

thirties. Perhaps it’s a sad reflection on my continuing juvenility or, more 

seriously, it is the thread of me-ness that runs through my work, the 

personality that inhabits all the words I write. 



      Try the following exercise either by yourself or in a group. 



     Write down five sounds that you can hear. Then list the things that you associate with 

     those sounds. A car engine may remind you of being picked up after school, clanking 

      crockery of that summer you worked at Pizza Pie, an aeroplane of your holiday to 

      Ibiza. 



This exercise is especially effective in class because in the institutional hush 

of university buildings there are very few sounds to be heard: air con, 

buzzing strip lights, heels down the corridor outside, the droning of the 

lecturer next door. Everyone in the group hears the same or similar things, 

but they all use different words to express what they have heard, and the 

sounds have very different associations for them. These associations are 

unique, born out of individual experience; no one else has these particular 

stories to tell with these words. These associations and words are, very 

embryonically, the writer’s voice. 

   If you have done this exercise on your own, look at the words you have 

chosen to describe the things you have heard and the associations you have 

made with those sounds. These are your stories, this is your language, this is 

the beginning of your fictional voice. 



Getting into the Groove 



                    ‘I have to start to write to have ideas. ’ 

                               FRANÇOISE SAGAN 



Write every day. Even if it’s only a letter. Now you’ve put pen to paper, you 

want to try to write something every day. Set yourself some achievable 

targets. Try to write that story you’ve always meant to write about the mad 

woman with orange hair who lives down the road or that poem about your 

cat. 

   Choose concrete subjects: draw some word sketches of your living room, 

your backyard, the fish tank. Get into the habit of looking for the telling 

details, and don’t waste adjectives – when you qualify a noun make it 

interesting, pertinent, unusual. 

   You want to have words at your fingertips, so read like mad. Everything 

and anything: dictionaries, cookery books, novels, poetry, biographies, 

textbooks, car manuals, football programmes, magazines. Write lists of words 

and keep them near you; if you get stuck, write five hundred words using a 

new word in every sentence. 

   Buy a notebook and a few good-quality pens and take yourself out for the 

day. Go and sit in a cafe, get an extra-large cup of coffee and write for a few 

hours. When I lived by the sea I used to sit and write on the beach, right up at 

the end by the cliffs where no one could disturb me. With my writing class, 

one of the first exercises I ask them to do is to go and sit in a cafe or a pub 

and write a few character sketches of the people they see around them. 

   Good writing practice is about discipline. You want to be limbered up, 

supple, articulate, but this will only happen when you are locked into a 

groove. If you find it hard to pick up the beat day after day, trick yourself. I 

find it helpful when I stop for the day to leave the last sentence unfinished or 

the last paragraph only lightly sketched out, so that when I start again I can 

pick up where I left off the day before. 

   Writing creatively takes a peculiar kind of concentration. A concentration 

that develops its own little habits and tripwires to help set it off. We always 

want to know how authors write, as if their behavioural patterns might be an 

indicator of how to do it ourselves. But these habits are as idiosyncratic as the 

writer: Keats could only write if he put on a clean shirt, Virginia Woolf only 

in the mornings, Douglas Coupland likes to write in bed, longhand, between 

the hours of midnight and 2 a.m., and if he’s mulling over a problem, he’ll go 

out for a long drive and play the car stereo really loud. 

   Don’t expect to write a whole story in one breath. If you get stuck halfway 

through a piece, be prepared to go back and start again. Make notes on your 

story, your character, your setting. Though it may feel like treading water, 

like the notes aren’t  ‘proper’ writing, they are essential to the process of 

developing a sense of what you want to say and of finding the added layers of 

character and setting that will make the narrative convincing. 



                                   Notebooks 

                                   Paul Magrs 



I write in the same kind of exercise books that I used as a child. At any given 

moment I have a book on the go. I always carry one with me and each of 

them soon gets filled up with what I’m thinking about or descriptions of 

scenes I’ve witnessed or made up: irresistible snatches of dialogue from bus 

stops and shops. Little drawings, too. The books are my place to file things 

away. 

   The earliest notebooks I remember having and using in this way were from 

when I was about four. I remember an old-fashioned stationer’s in South 

Shields, which smelled of crayons and had scratched glass counters. I would 

insist on being taken there and I would spend all my pocket money on 

drawing books. 

   I think you can still get those Silvine books. I always had to have books 

with blank pages. I still don’t like writing on lines. That’s like ploughing, not 

writing. And where do you draw when you’ve got all those lines? Maybe I 

was fussy like that even at four, and I can see my dad hot and exasperated in 

the shop as I checked out their stock. 

   Their very biggest books had covers the colour of mushed-up bananas. 

Huge creamy pages, and only a few of them, so that after a few large 

drawings and a bit of writing the whole thing was used up. This was part of 

the excitement; using books up and getting to the last page. Considering the 

book as an aesthetic whole. (At four? But I do remember looking through and 

being pleased.) And having all the finished books in a pile, going through 

them now and then to remind myself where I’d been and who I’d been 

looking at and earwigging on. 

   The smaller books were the size of ordinary school exercise books and 

these were pillar-box red. I had even more of these. 

   I’d been set off on this whole writing and drawing business by my infants 

school teacher, Mrs Payne. She was large and hearty with a shock of silver 

hair and thick black eyebrows. She made me think she was a more famous 

version of my own Big Nanna. (Do all little kids think of their teachers as 

being famous? Whenever I saw a teacher of mine in the town precinct I felt 

horrible and thrilled; I thought them famous and no one else apparently did.) 

   Mrs Payne instigated this rule in her infants class that if we were good and 

industrious enough we would be allowed to have a Busy Book. She gave out 

new, fresh books and she explained what she meant. She ripped reams of 

brown paper off the parcels of books and slapped them down, one by one, on 

our desks. They were blue-covered Silvine books, the intermediate size. She 

told us that these books were for any spare time we might find. We had 

complete carte blanche and we need never show anyone what we did on these 

pages if we didn’t want to. The pages were wide, half lined, half blank. 

Perfect. What we weren’t to do, she told us, was to waste time. Fill up any 

spare time with Busy Books. 

   After that I made sure I learned everything fast: numbers, spellings, the 

names of trees. Just to get a chance to get back to the Busy Book. Everything 

went into those books; I built up quite a stack. After that, I had to have them 

at home as well. 

   The book you could put anything into, the book you never had to show 

anyone. 

   Mrs Payne had a burglar once and my dad was the copper sent round to 

take her statement. When he came home, he said he’d been surprised that her 

place wasn’t that posh. They had Venetian blinds up in the living-room 

window, and he didn’t think that was very nice. I was busy writing all this 

down in my book and, when I’d finished it, I realized for the first time that 

I’d written something Mrs Payne wouldn’t be pleased to read. She wouldn’t 

want to know what my dad had said about her shabby Venetian blinds. 

   The most important time for writing in these books was, of course, the 

weekend. Especially at the end of the seventies, when Mam and Dad had split 

up and he went off to live in Durham in the flat that smelled of new carpets. 

We stayed with him every weekend, and we would go to see matinees of 

films like Battlestar Galactica and The Wilderness Family . Then, before 

going up to South Shields to stay with my Little Nanna, we would sit in an 

ice-cream parlour and have milkshakes. I would start writing immediately, 

saving the last frothy glugs of strawberry milkshake till afterwards. My 

brother would have his own book, but he was only three or so, and he’d be 

filling the pages with vivid, laborious swirls of colour. 

   I don’t have any of the books I used then. With each successive house 

move everything went out. The oldest writing of mine I now have is from 

when I was twenty. Those first two hidden novels. A bunch of stories. 

   Recently I discovered that a friend of mine has kept Busy Books of her 

own. I’ve known her novels since I was sixteen; it was her writing that made 

me think I had every right to write about the people and things I knew about. 

I was staying with her in London and we talked about having Busy Books, 

and it turns out she’d kept them consistently since  1959. Little drawings and 

bits of dialogue, all that stuff. 

   I thought about how many hundreds of thousands of miles those biro lines 

would cover and it was exhilarating. That, to me, suddenly represented the 

real work that a writer does; the white heat of actual composition. 

   The things a writer publishes are just postcards; extended cards sent back 

from the distance they’ve reached. With all the lines she’d written in her 

Busy Books over the years, my friend had travelled immense distances, even 

though she’s lived mostly in South London. 

   What I also liked about what she was saying was that she used her 

notebooks and journals as a kind of anchor. She knew they were always 

there. When she looked back through different volumes – at  1987,  1976, 

1962, whenever – she found that she could put herself back into that moment 

and into the person she was just then. She could familiarize herself with 

events and details that she, as a person, had forgotten, but that would always 

be there in her notebooks. 

   Some of those moments had made it into her published fiction. They had 

escaped and been distilled; the notebooks were never a very tight corral. 

There were fascinating overlaps between life and work if she wanted to find 

them. But to her the work in her own private books seemed more stabilizing 

and permanent than the writing that she had actually published. 

   Think of your notebooks as a way of capturing the things that go through 

your head. Think of them as yourself, your memory and everything you 

witness; all of it distilled. In notebooks and journals we see writers in mid- 

flight. 

   In my friend’s sunny kitchen, she explained to me that she needed the 

books to remind her of the smallest, most telling details; the things that she 

saw that rang true to her. These details were small nudges, she said, and you 

need them to make you feel confident and brave in your writing. You have to 

be ready to see them; you have to be watching and listening all the time. 

   ‘I feel like I’m a pond creature,’ she said,  ‘worrying at plants and busying 

about, seeing what’s going on underwater. And sometimes it’s hard. But it’s 

interesting. Very, very interesting. I need to live somewhere that’s raw and in 

the thick of things, but where I can pretend that it’s village life, too. And I 

like to go out in the morning and see wild animals. All of that is important to 

me.’ 

   I thought: You have to stay open to everything. You have to take notice of 

everything. The purple in the cornflowers we bought at the tube station; the 

tea bags curiously left behind on the pub table being scooped into the ashtray 

and brushed away with the butts. You have to be alert to the twists and 

tangents of the myriad stories around you, even when they don’t seem 

directly pertinent to the main thrust of the plot you are living inside. 

   My friend was right. Immersing yourself in the tangents and detail really is 

like being underwater, and it is hard work. You have to make notes while you 

are in there. But if you skim over the surface, and if you don’t leave yourself 

prey to distractions and random preoccupations and observations, then what 

you write will be too composed and artificial. You have to stay open to the 

surprise of everything. 

   I end up meeting so many people who want to get their work  ‘out there’. 

By which I suppose they mean into the public domain, into publication. And, 

of course, they want that special reader to get the point of what they’re 

saying. They want to make that connection with strangers. They want to 

leave a record of their own private view. Many of the writers I meet these 

days want to make that connection with millions of strangers. They want to 

be Stars. 

   To do that, I imagine, they would have to lose some of the privacy of 

writing. They’d need a microphone rather than a notebook. A writer who 

becomes a Star, I think, loses a little or a lot of their equilibrium and the 

stability their notebooks once gave them. They’re too concerned with 

divining what their massive public desires of them. They become genies in 

lamps. They aren’t writing for themselves any more. How can they love what 

they do? Everything becomes a deadline and it has to be what people expect. 

Everyone’s lamp-rubbing. They have to write books to fit a contract and a 

jacket that has been designed before they have even written a first line. No 

more Busy Books; there isn’t any time. 

   But that’s what some people want. It’s tempting to tell them, So why 

write? Go and be a Star. Go and be Shirley Bassey. How much time does 

Shirley Bassey get to experiment and produce the work she really wants to 

do? Where does a Star keep her private, sketchy work? 

   When I was staying in London, my friend gave me directions to an old- 

fashioned stationer’s on the King’s Road, opposite a cinema. I bought a new 

book there and walked into town, looking for a cafe, maybe in Soho, to sit in. 



                             On Keeping a Diary 

                               Nicole Ward Jouve 



I have been keeping a diary since I was ten. I am now sixty. Half a century of 

diary-keeping, fifty-odd notebooks, are now lined up on a bookshelf, close to 

my bed. There have been years in which I wrote almost nothing. Others that 

filled up several notebooks. Roughly one per year. 

   What can I draw from that experience that could be of help to others – at 

least to some of the readers of this book? Everyone is different: keeping a 

diary does not suit everybody. Some very good writers have kept them; 

others, also very good, wouldn’t have dreamt of it. The thing is to find out 

what’s right for oneself. What is offered below, however enthusiastic and 

admonishing, is written in that spirit. 

   So, what diaries have been for me: 



 1.  A source of tactile and visual pleasure. I like the activity of writing, 

    somewhat under threat in the computer age. I enjoy writing as an act, a 

    craft. Something material, in which the whole body can be involved. I 

    have used notebooks large and tiny, rough and handsome, whatever was 

    at hand when the need to write was upon me. But now I think about it, the 

    sensuousness of paper and cover seems important. I love strong bindings 

    – I feel protected; I’m in business inside strong bindings. I love paper 

   which my travelling, spiralling hand can glide over, can stroke, but also 

   the rough grain of some copybooks. I want rules wide enough for me not 

   to have to squeeze myself to fit in between. And if the cover is silky, 

    shiny, beautifully patterned – well ! It follows I’ll have to try for 

    something of beauty, won’t I? 



2.  A trusted friend. Especially at adolescence: I could pour it all out, rave 

    and swear at the adults around me, satirize them in poems or devise tragic 

   tales of romantic passion, safe from prying and judgemental eyes. I could 

   be anybody, hold any opinion. There was a space where I was totally 

   wanted. Unconditionally loved. A diary was a kind of permanent 

   transitional object: when one was finished there was a brand-new one 

   between the safe covers of which I could reinvent the wheel. I had a 

    future. 



3.  The beginning of a voice of my own. When I eventually made it to the 

   world of learning, of academia, where everybody seemed to know better 

   than me and I seemed not to be entitled to my own opinion, it was 

   because I had behind me a long practice of diary-writing that I could hang 

    on to a sense of self. Something whispered that whatever was valuable 

    about me was who I was. I did not need to dance to the world’s tune. 



4.  A writerly gymnastics. It’s like being a dancer or a musician. Unless you 

   practise, you don’t develop the muscles, or the suppleness, or the 

   nimbleness of fingers. There are of course geniuses who don’t need the 

   practice, some who – like Stendhal,  ‘raturant le vif’, correct the script of 

   life, not the textual script. Yet when I think about it, even Stendhal wrote 

    a great many books (on painting, music, politics and love) before the 

   mere six weeks it took him to pen The Charterhouse of Parma. 

    Baudelaire wrote Latin verse at school, and Rimbaud, the lightning 

    genius, began with pastiches of Victor Hugo. Some friends of mine, who 

   were not writers, who wrote clumsily or naively in a magazine we edit 

   together, started the practice of writing for twenty minutes every morning 

    on waking. Anything that came into their heads, any which way, without 

    any care for style, etc. I was doubtful: but I have found that their 

   magazine writing has improved out of all recognition. It is not naive or 

    clumsy any more. It has a flow, a sharpness, an inventiveness that was 

   not there before. The diary-keeping has triggered their creativity. 

5.  The key to freedom, but also to a sense of the infinite richness of life. If 

    one writes about the day – what’s been going on, inside and outside – it 

    soon becomes clear that the choices are endless, and that through the 

    choices one makes one is structuring one’s world, inventing oneself. Do I 

   write about what happened in this conversation with a friend, the way the 

   first crescent of moon rose above me in the startlingly black night when I 

   walked out of the doctor’s surgery this winter evening, being told on the 

   telephone how my nephew miraculously escaped being injured in a 

   terrible car crash, the memory I had of reading A nna Karenina when I 

   was sixteen, the sweet smell of Guinness in the pub yard as I walk past 

    and the memories that summons, or the grief I’ve been trying to repress? 

    It soon becomes clear that it would take many days to write down what’s 

   been happening during the day – during one hour. It might take the whole 

    of life. That is what books like  Uly sses or Mrs Dalloway or 

   Remembrance of Things Past are about. Writing and time. Writing and 

   life. In the choices one makes to write this or that in one’s diary, year 

    after year, out of the flow, the shape of who one is appears. 



6.  The means of transformation, of managing emotions. A friend told me 

   that when an emotional crisis was upon her, especially at nights, she 

   would go into her kitchen, take a large sheet of paper and some paints, 

    and let rip. Paint with her fingers, her hands, her face, anything that she 

   felt like. When she was done, she would find peace. It made me reflect 

   that at times this is how I have used notebooks. When an unbearable 

    climax was upon me, I would write – let rip – dare anything. Or I would 

   vent my rage onto a tape. A grown-up version of the adolescent  ‘pouring 

   it out’. Then the fit of passion loses its grip. It becomes bearable. One can 

    sleep. When one comes across these outpourings, years later, they can 

   make you wince, they are so raw. But some will have the making of 

    something. There is a shape to be carved out of them, a distinctive voice 

   to be released. Rough drafts, after all, of something that was struggling to 

   be born. Throes of a long-drawn-out, yet distant parturition. 



7.  A tool for inner growth. If one is interested in that sort of thing, of course. 

   Not all diarists are, at least not consciously. But I am, and have been 

   writing down my dreams whenever they seemed important for a great 

   many years. For a long time I could see little meaning in them, or only 

   bits of meaning, or only the bleakest, scariest meaning. If one is a fiction 

    writer these recorded dreams can be an enormous asset, helping one find 

    the inner logic or evolution of a character. But with time, and work, and 

    practice, and the help of people who are gifted in the elucidation of 

    dreams, not only do dreams evolve, new patterns of dreaming appear, but 

    dreams – some of them at least – begin to make more and more sense. A 

    friend of a friend in France wrote a book about her dreams over a long 

    period of time and called it Letters from the Night. That they are 

    messages our unconscious sends us, ever elusive, ever shifting, and yet at 

    times extraordinarily helpful, I do not doubt. One has to keep up the 

    practice of diary-writing over a long period even to begin to decipher 

    some of these messages, but what a treasure trove. It is well worth it. 



I could go on for a long time. But seven is a good number. And here I’ll stop. 



                            Clearing Some Space 

                                   Paul Magrs 



I’m always interested to know when people first started writing. Lots of the 

students I interview to come on the Creative Writing course at UEA tell me 

that they have  ‘always written’. They can’t exactly remember the moment 

that they first wrote for themselves. This strikes a chord with me because I’m 

the same and, like them, it always seemed natural to keep notebooks, 

journals, to invent stories and poems and make sense of the world, alone, 

with a pen and a book. 

   The students do remember a certain time, though, when they took seriously 

to writing. Often it was the first time that they decided to make something 

public. They typed up a story, or copied it out neatly, lifted it from the private 

notebook and attempted to turn it into a shape that someone else could 

appreciate. Maybe they gave it to a relative or a friend and maybe the 

reaction was pleasure, surprise, encouragement. From then on a new urgency 

came into the young writer. They had become aware of an audience out there, 

that would perhaps consist of just one person, but was there nevertheless. 

There could be a recipient of the writing that had previously been private and 

produced naturally as simply an offshoot of their personality. Now they 

would have to learn to craft their work. 

   Writers start writing at different stages in life. For every one who has 

‘always written’, and started to learn the techniques of making their work 

audience-worthy early on, there are others who don’t start until much later in 

life. Perhaps they had all of their confidence knocked out of them by the 

educational process or their adult life since. Maybe they haven’t had the time 

to spend on an activity that is, in the end, a rather selfish one. They could 

well have decided that they weren’t clever enough or skilled enough when 

they read the work of other published writers. They might have become 

convinced that they had nothing to say. All sorts of thoughts put people off 

from doing the things they really want to do. 

   When I meet these people, whose confidence has been knocked or who 

haven’t had the chance to try their hand yet, it’s often apparent that, whatever 

reasons they give for not having written yet, they still really want to do it. It’s 

still the thing they would most like to do. 

   They need to clear some space for themselves. Complicated things like 

guilt, underconfidence, ambition, pride, and the rest of everyday life – these 

need to be set aside for a little while. They need to get to know themselves all 

over again, I think, and get some words down on paper. 

   Writers at all stages of their career talk about the terror of the white, empty 

page and that horrid sagging feeling – the hopelessness of ever being able to 

fill it with anything worthwhile. I think that in order to be able to write well 

eventually, we have to allow ourselves to write quite badly en route. What 

tends to hold people up in the first place is their determination that the first 

line they write down be brilliant. You can wait a long time for that first 

brilliant line to turn up. 

   We’re used to reading published fiction and poems and, of course, their 

first lines often are brilliant. They’re designed to be like that, in order to 

seduce us and draw us in. But you have to remind yourself – you have to be 

told – that these first lines were most probably not what the author first wrote. 

There could have been hundreds of pages of nonsense they wrote beforehand 

as they worked themselves up into a position where they knew what they 

wanted to write about. 

   So don’t aim at brilliance straight away. Nothing is more guaranteed to 

freeze you up and stop you writing altogether. What a writer publishes is 

generally only the tip of the iceberg of what they’ve actually worked through. 

For every one of my published novels and stories there’s another one that I 

wasn’t happy with or that didn’t quite work out in the end. There are scores 

of experiments and half-finished things. There is a lot of waste involved in 

writing. You could see it as a waste if you were only thinking about finished 

product. In the process, though, there is an awful lot to learn. I like to tell 

students that there’s often more to be learned from an interesting failed piece 

of writing than there is to be learned from something that arrives all in a rush, 

and seems tidy and perfect on first or second draft. 

   In this coursebook you won’t hear many of these authors talking about 

muses, flashes of inspiration, or the powerful overflow of emotion. None of 

us are much given to producing perfect works of art in a blinding crash of 

lightning. There is a lot of talk about craftsmanship and training yourself, and 

how that apprenticeship really goes on through the whole of a writer’s life. 

You never stop learning new things about this whole business. A writer wants 

to go on and on learning. That is, I think, why they do it. It’s a discipline with 

no end, no finite goal in sight. 

   Which is why people starting out – at any age, at any stage in their lives – 

shouldn’t be scared of not knowing the ropes yet. They shouldn’t be so 

scared that they prevent themselves from broaching that first white page. You 

have to remember that no one can write exactly as you do. You are the 

unique product of a unique life history. Even if you had an identical twin, 

they could never write precisely the poems, plays, stories that you will. So if 

you don’t write this text and in your own particular way, then no one else 

ever will. No one can ever do it for you. (The best illustration of this comes 

in the form of ghostwritten autobiographies. Usually they are of celebrity 

footballers, singers, actors. Have you noticed? In hiring someone to write up 

their lives for them, these reluctant autobiographers wind up with a blandly 

unexciting text, full of clichés and second-hand experience, something that 

just anyone could have written. Even the most exciting life story can be killed 

stone dead like this.) 

   Tell yourself that you are writing now because no one else can ever do it 

for you. It’s important for that reason alone. No one has to see the first 

attempts and experiments you make. Remind yourself that anyone learning a 

craft has to practise and waste materials as they learn. But our materials are 

relatively cheap – paper and pens. At least we’re not cutting diamonds or 

stained glass. One slip of the pen and you haven’t blown a fortune. 

   Also, remind yourself that writing practice isn’t something only novices 

do. All writers, at all stages in their careers, have to do it, and you can bet 

your life that even the most wonderful poets and novelists write wild 

unpublishable nonsense some of the time, just to get themselves going again. 

      Set yourself the following task: 



      You are going to write a page about each of the following topics. Don’t let anything 

      intrude on this exercise. No distractions. Don’t even think about it too deeply or try to 

      make much sense. 

        Write down (in five minutes or so for each topic) what you know about: 



     1.  Garden furniture 

     2.  Marilyn Monroe 

     3.  The Earth’s core 

     4.  Eagles 

     5.  Fireworks 



When you read back what you’ve written on these subjects, you might find 

that you’ve got a mess. A whole list of associations, maybe descriptions, 

maybe some clichés and commonplace observations. But in the reading back 

you will also find something you’ve written that will surprise you. There will 

be some reminiscence you’ve forgotten – some spark of memory that the 

process of writing has unearthed. Or maybe you’ve made some bizarre leap 

in logic and lateral thinking, which makes you laugh out loud upon reading 

back, so that your page of notes on Marilyn Monroe begins with you thinking 

about her singing  ‘Happy Birthday’ to John F. Kennedy and ends with a 

recollection of a holiday to Lake Ullswater when you were six and you ate 

boiled eggs for breakfast on the rocky shore. 

   These leaps sideways – the moments in which you take yourself by 

surprise – these are the moments to capitalize on. These are the ones that 

make the rest of writing worthwhile, because they remind you that no one 

else could have made the connection that you just have in quite that way. 

   Allow your pen to wander, just now, on this range of subjects. Spend time 

afterwards on seeing what associations and connections you have made. Then 

set down these further associations as a list –  ‘boiled eggs’,  ‘Lake Ullswater’, 

etc., and see how far another blast and burst of writing can take you. 

   It’s endless. There’s an awful lot of ready-made material inside you that 

you haven’t even started to tap. 

                          2 TRAINING THE EYE 



                                      Introduction 

                                         Julia Bell 



      ‘There are very few human beings who receive the truth, complete and staggering, by 

     instant illumination. Most of them acquire it fragment by fragment, on a small scale, by 

                  successive developments, cellularly, like a laborious mosaic.’ 

                               ANAÏS NIN, THE DIARIES OF ANAÏS NIN 



Beginning to write is a process of learning to look at the world differently. To 

be able to construct vivid, believable narratives a writer needs to develop a 

sharp eye for the details in the world around them, details that are often easy 

to miss in the hustle and bustle of everyday living. 

   The details of a story are the point at which character and setting begin to 

take on their shape, where the story starts to come alive in the mind of the 

reader. It is here, in the cement of a text, that a story will stand or fall. 

   It’s not just any detail that a writer looks for, it’s the telling detail like that 

moment when the woman in the chip shop, ordering double egg and chips, 

dropped her purse and her Weight Watchers membership card fell out. Or the 

second-hand wedding dresses in the window of the Relate charity shop. The 

small ironies that most of us encounter in our everyday lives can provide a 

writer with some of the best material for fiction. But we have to unpeel our 

eyes, resensitize ourselves to our environment. How many of us could write 

an exact verbal description of our journey to work? How often have you 

passed that crumbling warehouse and not noticed the graffiti:  ‘Elvis Lives’? 

Or realized that they’ve changed the supermarket on the ring road from Tesco 

to Kwik Save? 

   Describe your world to yourself as you move around it. What best 

describes your living room? Your street? Your town? Who lives here? Write 

lists of words and phrases and try to be as precise as possible in your 

observations. Get used to knowing and understanding the meanings of words, 

buy a good dictionary and read it. The broader your vocabulary, the more 

ideas you will be able to express. 

   When constructing a narrative you need to think quite carefully about how 

you are presenting details to the reader. What kinds of details are important to 

the narrative? What type of world are you trying to create? Focusing too 

much on irrelevancies will throw the reader off the scent: Do we really need 

to know what your character’s had for tea, what colour their bath mat is? (If, 

of course, the tea is poisoned or the bath mat has a revealing stain then these 

might be your moments of telling detail.) In many ways it is what you filter 

out that focuses the reader’s eye on the important details. 

   Next time you read, slow yourself down, tick off the sentences that create a 

strong visual image of the story in your imagination. You will find that a 

series of complex visual and textual prompts have created an image of the 

story in your mind. Take this example from F. Scott Fitzgerald: 



   He took out a pile of shirts and began throwing them, one by one, 

   before us, shirts of sheer linen and thick silk and fine flannel, which 

   lost their folds as they fell and covered the table in many coloured 

   disarray. While we admired he brought more and the soft rich heap 

   mounted higher – shirts with stripes and scrolls and plaid in coral 

   and apple-green and lavender and faint orange, with monograms of 

   indian blue. Suddenly, with a strained sound, Daisy bent her head 

   into the shirts and began to cry stormily. 

      ‘They’re such beautiful shirts,’ she sobbed, her voice muffled in 

   the thick folds.  ‘It makes me sad because I’ve never seen such – 

   such beautiful shirts before.’ 

   F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, THE GREA T GA TSBY 



This scene comes from a moment where Gatsby – reunited with his lost love, 

Daisy – is showing off his opulent house and possessions. Consider the effect 

of the detail in this passage. The  ‘thick folds’, the  ‘sheer linen’, the  ‘fine 

flannel’, the  ‘soft rich heap’, the  ‘coral and apple-green’. There is an 

extravagance that borders on mania in the way that the pile of shirts becomes 

suffocatingly larger. And Daisy’s dramatic response fits the mood and tone of 

the wealthy New York set that Fitzgerald is satirizing. What does such an 

opulent wardrobe suggest about Gatsby’s character? He is the enigma at the 

centre of the book, the man whom no one has ever met but everyone claims 

to know. Why is he showing Daisy all his possessions?  ‘While we admired 

he brought more’ hints that the shirts only have value for Gatsby when others 

are admiring them. Certainly, Gatsby displays more shirts than he could ever 

wear. 

   Pinning your writing down to specific detail is the first way to develop 

good practice. Learn from reading other writers. Don’t settle for bland or 

vague adjectives. Words such as  ‘nice’,  ‘good’,  ‘dark’,  ‘bad’ are so general as 

to be insipid. Only use metaphor if it is pertinent and surprising. Develop a 

sensory understanding of the world, how perfumes, sounds, textures and 

tastes reveal character and place. 



      Consider the stories and the characters that might lie behind these sketches: 



      1. A butter-yellow Ford Cortina, key scratches on the bonnet, spelling out a word or a 

        signature, can’t tell which. A peeling Canaries sticker on the bumper, green and 

        yellow seat covers. Magic Tree air freshener hanging off the mirror. Crumpled 

        McDonald’s bags on the back seat. 

      2. He’s wearing a shirt the colour of ectoplasm, vile fluorescent green. He’s on his 

        second can of Red Bull, which smells worse than his aftershave, and he’s laughing 

        out loud at something on his phone. Oh God, he’s trying to catch my eye. 



      When you write, take time to draw a few quick verbal sketches, which describe where 

      you are, where you’ve been, who you’ve been with. What are the key details that 

      define your environment? Writers develop the ability to take a moment and split it into 

      its component parts – what he or she was wearing, how he or she looked, how he or 

      she gestured. 

         Consider how you can subvert expectations. The owner of the car in the first 

      example is most likely to be a man, but what if it’s a woman? What does this say 

      about our cultural expectations? Details are always loaded with significance; use them 

      precisely, don’t go for the obvious or the stereotypical. 



In Camera Lucida Roland Barthes talks about detail as that which impacts 

upon the memory when an image is out of sight. When you try to remember 

an image or a scene, what is it that most sticks in your mind? Look at a 

photograph, close your eyes and try to recall the image. What is it that you 

remember? Is it the red of her shoes? The shape of the tree? The way he’s 

smiling? The yellow chairs? Try to describe the photograph. Break up your 

gaze into jigsaw bits, then fit it back together on the page. 

   If you were to give one hundred people the same photo to describe, they 

would all write it down differently. They would pick different details, use 

different adjectives, have different cultural references. Training the eye is 

about learning to articulate your own perspective clearly. It’s a cliché, but no 

less pertinent, that writing is a journey of self-discovery, of finding and 

defining things you didn’t know you thought about yourself, about the world, 

about your place in the world. The keen eye that picks out all the telling detail 

has to be aware of the angle and the object of its own gaze. 

   The infamous narcissist Anaïs Nin said that the world only became real 

when she wrote about it. To this end she kept copious diaries in which she 

recorded and constructed the story of her life. She created herself on the page 

as a character in a world where everything was heightened, more romantic, 

more passionate, more extravagant. She created herself as a character that she 

would go on to use in her novels. She knew that writing was indulgent, and 

she revelled in it. 

   Get to know yourself. Write a few essays, express your opinions. What do 

you really think about that film you went to see last week? For me, one of the 

great joys of writing is articulating something I have felt but never expressed 

before. The phrase  ‘coming to terms with’ means precisely that: finding 

words to express experience. At this stage it’s complete self-indulgence, you 

can say what you like; there are no witnesses, no audience, just you and the 

page. 



                          Creative Writing Workshy 

                                     Ali Smith 



Writing, from day to day, is like dealing in a series of controlled explosions 

that vary in speed, in size and in stretch; can stop, hang mid-air like Cornelia 

Parker’s sculptures of exploded things suspended at the point of impact. 

Writing – writing anything at all – is to invite a dynamic meld of anarchy and 

discipline, to leave our prints in the fizzing, fuse-lit possible places between 

order and chaos. Did you know that our hearts hang between order and chaos 

with every beat? That every heartbeat is subtly different from the last, and 

that too much order, conversely too much disorder, will explode or implode a 

heart? 

   I always think that the act of writing, strung as it is between instinct and 

edit, is an occupation best done in solitude, at least in the first instance. 

Teaching creative writing workshops gives me irritable bowel syndrome. 

Something about the concept (and about how I can say yes and then regret it 

and worry about it for weeks) inflames my gut in what might be called an 

explosive, sometimes an implosive, manner. I can’t make up my mind 

whether this is a commonsensical and protective physical urge from the 

notion that writing is always best done alone in a room with a pencil and 

nobody watching, or a perverse and antisocial response, the response of the 

lazy and the vanity-ridden person, who uses something like Cocteau’s 

comment – that asking an artist to talk about art is a bit like asking a plant to 

discuss horticulture – as a lame excuse for not wanting to articulate. Then 

again, I’m drawn to Cocteau’s suggestion. Here’s the fact: I’m green, I’ve got 

roots, I need water. Give me a pencil, some paper, an empty room; I really 

don’t want to talk about it, I want to do it. Talking about it is just another way 

of putting off doing it. 

   All of which is a cunning cop-out kind of inarticulate thing with which to 

preface this piece, since workshops offer exactly one of those possible lit 

spaces, exactly the anarchy–discipline dynamic I began this section with. 

    Most of the following exercises are things that were made up on the spot in 

workshops and for workshops or culled from other people’s workshops, in 

other words made up by other writers less fearful than I am of talking about 

it. 



      1. A Useful Exercise Called Image-Music-Text 



      This is an exercise best done quickly. It can double as a poem in its own right, and 

      could maybe also benefit from being set to music. 



      Write down the first image that comes into your head. 

      Write down the first emotion that comes into your head. 

      Write down the first line that comes into your head. 



      It can be the first line for a story. 

      It can be the first line for a poem. 

      It can be the first line for anything. 



      Write down a different emotion. 

      Write down a different first line. 

      Write down a different image. 



      Write down another first line. 

      Write down another emotion. 

      Write down another image. 



      Write down an image that is an emotion (i.e. that will act as one). 

      Write down a first line that is an emotion (i.e. that will act as one). 

      Write down an image that is a first line (i.e. that will act as one). 



      Write down an emotion without mentioning the emotion. 

      Write down a first line that’s nothing but image. 

Now remove the image (so that its absence can be felt). 



Can emotion ever be removed from image? 

Can image ever be removed from emotion? 

Can you have a first line of a story, poem, anything, without emotion or image? 



Choose your preferred first line. Now. Start. 



 2. Some Useful Three-Word Lists for One of Those Here-Are-Three-Words-Now- 



Write-a-Paragraph-that-Uses-All-Three Exercises 



 inveracity  gowan           vulsella 

 cribble     durmast         obovate 

 flux        zedoary         sauba 

 dag         monophobia      isthmus 

 parergon    sockdologer     bort 

 fractal     incarnadine     deodand 

 cat         dog             rain 



NOTE: Is it necessary to know what words mean? Or is it necessary to invent 

meanings for words? 



 3. Workshop Exercise Instruction in Haiku 



Write a short story. 

Very short. One hundred words. 

You have ten minutes. 



 4. Gendercise 



Have the workshop participants read out their hundred-word stories created under the 

haiku method above. Now ask everybody to change the gender of one of the 

characters in their stories, without changing anything else, and read them out again 

alongside the originals. What happens? How much of the story can stay the same? 

How much of it changes or shifts and why? This is an excellent way to bring 

preconceptions to the surface or to spot them in prose. 



 5. Tense? 



Now choose just one of the stories the class has been working on. Copy it onto the 

board or photocopy it, so that everybody has a copy of it to work from. Then assign 

everybody in the room a different tense into which to put the story. The comparisons 

are / will be / would be / could have been / might be fruitful. Ask some people to 

choose a mix of tenses to see what happens to the story then. Ask one person to use 

a different tense each time a verb is used. 



 6. Editcise 

      Choose a good full-blown sentence from somewhere. One of my personal favourites 

      is the first line of an Alan Warner story, called ‘Car Hung, Upside Down’, which goes: 

      ‘The car hung, upside down high above the earth, in the leafless sycamore tree.’ 



      Minutely edit. Start with almost nothing, the impact of 

        The car was in the tree. 

      Compare it to the impact of 

        The car was upside down, in the tree. 

      Then compare the impact of 

        The car hung upside down, in the tree. 

      And so on, with 

        The car hung, upside down, in the tree. 

        The car hung, upside down in the tree. 

        The car hung upside down, in the tree. 

        The car hung upside down in the sycamore tree. 

        The car hung upside down in the leafless tree. 

        The car hung upside down in the leafless sycamore tree. 

        The car hung upside down, in the leafless sycamore tree. 

        The car hung upside down high above the earth in the leafless sycamore tree. 

        The car hung, upside down high above the earth, in the leafless sycamore tree. 

        The car hung, upside down high above the earth. 

        The car hung in the leafless sycamore tree. 

        The car hung in the leafless tree. 

        The car hung in the sycamore tree. 

        The car hung in the tree. 



      And all the variations I’ve left out. This should lead to a discussion: e.g. Which is the 

      perfect sentence for which occasion? It could lead to sleep or trance state. These, in 

      turn, could lead to 



     7. Thinking of Nothing 



      Try this. Try thinking of nothing. 

      This is an excellent exercise for clearing the head. 



                               Keeping Your Eyes Open 

                                     Alicia Stubbersfield 



When I’m making notes which may end up as material for a poem, I think of 

that perfect note-maker Dorothy Wordsworth, tramping along with brother 

William, recording description and comment so that he could  ‘recollect in 

tranquillity’. 

   Unfortunately, I don’t have a Dorothy. I don’t have much time either, so 

my notes are scrappy things written in a little book I keep in my handbag. I 

often wonder where male poets keep their notebooks but have never asked. 

These notes, though, are important despite their brevity and allow me to trawl 

back through my responses to experience and to make connections. 

   My connection, as a woman poet in the year 2019, with William 

Wordsworth comes from recording those scraps at all. It also comes from the 

development of the scrap. After days and nights of Welsh rain, the field 

across the road from my house was flooded so badly that two swans took up 

temporary residence. I recorded the fact and the way their necks made a 

perfect heart shape in the instant I was watching them. There’s plenty of 

serendipity involved in being a writer. The important thing is to see the heart 

shape, write it down in your notebook and then go back to it later. 

   Swans mate for life and make a wonderful metaphor for enduring love. I’m 

more interested in what goes wrong in relationships. The temporary quality 

of the lake on the flooded field offset by that fleeting glimpse of the swans’ 

necks forming a conventional symbol for love made the kind of contrast I’m 

interested in. I find an image that is essentially visual and then subvert it, 

develop it, make it resonate in a new way. Faithful swans washed up on a 

flooded field allow me to tap into what we know as well as what we don’t 

expect. 

   Developing an image needs the other four senses. And this is the simplest 

element of writing and the one we forget most easily. Think of the 

importance of smell. That wet-dog-drying smell of small schoolchildren, the 

smell of pavements after summer rain, the smell of the person you lust after. 

A familiar smell can transport us back to childhood in an instant. Smell, like 

taste, is difficult to describe but will work hard for you in a poem. The reader 

will be transported without scratch and sniff, by the power of your 

description. In a poem about a lover going away with someone else I have the 

girl sleeping in his shirt so she will  ‘wake smelling of you’. Smell becomes a 

metaphor for her loss as well as a strong physical detail in the poem. 

   Taste, too, allows another layer of physicality and abstraction:  ‘the 

cigarette-and-wine taste of you’ or  ‘how desire tastes in someone else’s 

mouth’. These are clear enough and open enough for the reader to fill in the 

absolutes. 

   Texture and sound are equally important in letting the reader imagine the 

scene clearly. In a poem written in the voice of a human cannonball I wanted 

to make the inside of the cannon as real as possible, so I used the sounds of 

the circus, which she can hear outside the cannon, and the feel of the metal on 

her skin.  ‘I hear tigers roar in the distance’ and  ‘Cold touching my skin, 

seeping into me.’ The sound of tigers emphasizes her isolation and the cold 

‘seeping’ into her becomes a metaphorical cold and represents her 

relationship with her father. 

   Physical details become metaphorical in the writing and so allow the poem 

to take on another layer: the physical becomes metaphorical and allows the 

reader to connect in a more profound way. The choice we make about the 

physical details, the use we make of the senses, allows us to have control 

over our material, to direct our readers and to allow the reader to make the 

poem their own. Leaving room for the reader is important but not so that we 

edit what we want to say to appease some imagined person. Many of the 

women writers I have as students have great difficulty finding their own, 

confident voice. Speaking out above the noise of our mothers and 

grandmothers can be almost impossible and I certainly found, and find, it 

difficult, although the way women talk to each other can be the beginning of 

writing. 

   My mother was my first audience. I learned to tell stories to keep her 

entertained, to describe exactly where I’d been, who I’d seen, who had said 

what to whom.  ‘And what colour were her shoes?’ she’d ask, pursing her lips 

at the unsuitability of white shoes in winter.  ‘How common.’ 

   I learned to edit my experiences. If I didn’t want my friends to appear 

common, and I didn’t, I changed the colour of their shoes to black patent, 

which were  ‘plain fancy’ and, thus, acceptable. I rehearsed the amusing bits 

of an evening out, the quasi-tragic highlighting the elements that would 

entertain. The most important thing, however, was the detail. What kind of 

clothes was she wearing? What colour? What cut? What does that say about 

her? 

   My mother maintained that she knew what I was thinking, and I don’t 

think I ever fully accepted that she didn’t. But she didn’t. No one ever does 

know what someone else is thinking and that’s what makes the job of the 

writer interesting. We, somehow, have to communicate our thoughts, whether 

speaking or writing, and that takes us back to the five senses. 

   The elements of my social life that I remembered and edited for the benefit 

of my mother were usually visual. I’ve already mentioned the clothes people 

wore but, as a writer, I am interested in more than that. The exact colour of 

the shirt he wore the night he dumped you tells us about him, about your 

mood, about his place in the world. That rip in the sleeve matters. In my 

poem  ‘Letters Home’, which is about the versions of our lives we choose to 

tell others, I list the things the girl in the poem can tell her mother and the 

things she can’t, creating contrasting images inside the head of the reader. 

She can describe  ‘the books / snack-bars with plastic cups / lads playing 

football’ but not  ‘. . . coffee / or waiting in the kitchen for a kettle, your back 

against the fridge / then green mugs, a bottle of red wine’. 

   Each of the things on the list resonates beyond just what it is. The details 

carry much of the emotional weight of the poem. 

   Making connections between the different aspects of our lives is important. 

Sharon Olds writes about the death of her children’s gerbil, and all of us who 

are parents know how important those little deaths are. We can write about 

the effects of the bigger deaths by reducing them. Shortly after my mother 

died I found myself writing about the deaths of animals: the pet sheep, a hen 

that curiously laid an egg as she died, which was a gift of a metaphor. So 

much so that a friend who is also a poet accused me of making it up. The 

trick is to spot the metaphor and use the simple event of the dead hen and her 

egg to reflect feelings about the death of a parent and that which is left after 

such a death. 

   I live in the country and am very conscious of the turning of the seasons. 

The leaving and returning of the swallows or curlews gives a structure to life 

that makes sense to me. The advent of spring with the gradual colouring in of 

the hedges and lambs hiccuping round the field may sound romantic but is 

juxtaposed with the blood and death we encounter in the poetry of Ted 

Hughes. Once in a poetry workshop I brought a poem that was set very much 

where I live; lush countryside full of wild flowers, particularly poppies, 

which I used symbolically to show the disintegration of a relationship. In the 

poem the woman rescues a wounded swallow from the cat and cups it in her 

hand, aware of its incredible smoothness. I was fictionalizing experience, 

using the place with which I was familiar, describing an incident with a 

wounded swallow as it had happened to me but giving these to fictionalized 

characters and making the elements significant within the narrative. A 

member of the group workshopping the poem was disdainful of its 

authenticity because of the setting, thinking that it was too  ‘Laura Ashley’, 

believing ironically that I had made up the setting and the relationship was 

real. 

   The temptation to respond with  ‘But that’s what it’s like’ or,  ‘That’s what 

happened’ is often a strong one, but literal truth is not important to the 

emotional truth of the poem. I may have a strong idea of an image I want to 

pursue, or want to write about an incident that happened, capturing a 

particular moment, but when I have started to write, something else takes 

over and the poem begins to have its own energy and dynamic. At that point I 

feel it’s important to follow that energy and see where the poem takes you. 

That’s not to say I’m not controlling the line lengths, the stanzas, maybe even 

the rhyme, but there is something more there, and it is that which gives the 

poem its emotional truth and the indefinable charge that makes a poem work. 

   Writers have to be alert to everything around them, to the strange little 

connections and contrasts that become symbols for the way life is. The 

making of the poem comes afterwards. We dig out our own clay and then 

shape the pot of the poem later. The possibilities are endless, from the fine 

porcelain of a villanelle to experimental pieces that barely look like poems at 

all. Each one will come from experience and will be transformed by 

imagination. 



      Try the following exercise, which will mimic the process of note-making and the 



      establishing of connections. 



      First choose an object of some kind and place it in front of you. It can be the blue vase 

      you bought in Greece, full of Greek sea and sky, or it might be the pink pebble you 

      found on the beach at Llandudno, or something as simple as an item of clothing. 

      Pamela Gillilan has written of the shape of her dead husband’s feet in his shoes and 

      Tess Gallagher of two women smoothing out a man’s black silk vest so that the vest 

      almost becomes the dead person. 

         Once you have the object, describe it in as close detail as possible, including all the 

      five senses without forcing it. Taste might just be the remnants of that morning’s 

      toothpaste, rather than anything directly associated with your object. And that leads 

      me to the important part. As you write, let your mind wander and call up any 

      associations at all, then write those down, too. You might include the weather outside 

      as well. Try, after a while, to bring yourself back to the object. 

         You will now have plenty of notes to work on. These can be shaped any way you 

      choose but an excellent model is Ted Hughes’ ‘View of a Pig’, where he moves from a 

      description of the pig to musings on death, back to the dead pig and musings on its 

      life and then to other experiences he has had with pigs before coming back to the 

      dead pig again. The important element is to allow the connections between the object 

      and your other ideas to be shaped by the poem. In this way the object can become 

      metaphorical and add a layer of significance to the description. Like swans touching 

      their beaks on a temporary lake in a Welsh field. 



                   Articles of Faith: Using Objects in Poetry 

                                        Esther Morgan 

    ‘It [p oetry] creates anew the universe, after it has been annihilated 

          in our minds by the recurrence of imp ressions blunted by 

                                   reiteration. ’ 

                         SHELLEY, A DEFENCE OF POETRY 



                     ‘Descrip tion is itself a kind of travel. ’ 

                MARK DOTY,  ‘TWO RUINED BOATS’ FROM A TLANTIS 



I start with Doubting Thomas. In the New Testament, Thomas is famous as 

the disciple who is only convinced in the risen Christ when he sees the 

crucifixion wounds for himself, when his fingers can actually touch them. 

Christ’s riposte is to tell him,  ‘blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 

have believed’. 

   This is all very well for a religion. Religions require faith. Poetry is not a 

religion. I ask my students to imagine that Doubting Thomas is reading their 

poems. He is not prepared to take anything on faith; so what if you are happy 

or sad or angry, why should he believe you? The only way you can convince 

him of the truth of what you are saying is by making him feel it; with his 

eyes, his ears and, yes, his fingers. 

   I have found that using objects early on in a poetry course helps students to 

begin writing in a way that will satisfy the most doubting of Thomases. 

Focusing on an object sensitizes us again to the physical world, an alertness 

that tends to diminish once we’ve left childhood behind. By using objects I 

am trying to help students (and myself) recapture a sense of wonder, which in 

turn helps us rediscover or strengthens an excitement in the possibilities of 

language. The two are closely connected; just as we tend to use language in a 

formulaic way in ordinary life, so we can be lazy in the way we encounter the 

world physically. We spend a great deal of time editing out our environment, 

not noticing its richness as we tick off our tasks for the day. 

   There are other reasons, too, which make working with objects of 

particular value in the writing of poetry. One of the differences between 

poetry and prose is, I think, a question of focus. Whilst acknowledging that 

there are areas where the two genres do overlap, in general, poetry is more 

tightly and intensely focused than prose. An analogy I’ve developed is that 

reading prose is like walking into a room and switching on an overhead light: 

you can see everything in the room at once. Poetry, on the other hand, is 

more like walking into the same room and switching on a torch: although you 

don’t see all that’s there, what you do see appears with greater intensity by 

virtue of that single beam. 

   The first exercise that I bring to class is designed, therefore, with two aims 

in view: to encourage this intensity of focus and to bring the senses back into 

writing. I ask the students to forget about meaning and messages, and to 

become like children again, exploring the world with a child’s curiosity and 

immediacy. 

   I bring to the class a selection of household objects, which might include, 

for instance, a candlestick, cheese grater, light bulb, scarf, corkscrew, pepper 

grinder, etc. Before distributing these to the students to write about I ask them 

to close their eyes. I tell them to explore their object purely with their hands 

for a couple of minutes. Touch is a sense that it’s easy to neglect in writing, 

dominated as we are by the visual. Asking them to explore their object 

through touch in the first instance is a good way to start the defamiliarization 

process. When they are ready, they can open their eyes and make notes on 

what they have just experienced. They then explore their object further using 

their other senses, making notes on the appearance of their object, any sound 

it might make, taste, smell, etc. I then tell them to widen their writing to 

include any memories or other thoughts triggered by their objects. At this 

stage they shouldn’t be worrying about poetry with a capital  ‘P’ or shaping 

this raw material. I give them plenty of time for this exercise, so that they are 

forced to keep going, to keep noticing more and more detail. 

   What becomes evident as they read out their pieces is the extent to which 

this exercise helps them to re-imagine their object. In the same way that a 

word repeated over and over begins to sound bizarre, so an object scrutinized 

with such attention will start to shed its everyday invisibility. So pepper 

grinders become armless women who scream when their heads are twisted 

and rain bitterness, a cheese grater becomes a steel wall of tears, or a light 

bulb the lost eye of a Cyclops. The exercise shows how a description of 

external reality can lead to an exploration of emotional and intellectual 

territories; the kind of journey suggested in Mark Doty’s definition of 

description at the head of this chapter. With this discovery comes the pleasure 

in knowing that (theoretically at least) writers should never be stuck for 

something to write about. If a simple object can be so extraordinary, can yield 

several pages of notes, then surely there should be no such thing as writer’s 

block ! It also distracts students from the perceived need for Poetry to be 

Profound (lots of capital  ‘P’s). This desire to say something important from 

the start, as opposed to discovering whether a poem has something to say in 

the course of writing it, can often cramp the student new to poetry. 

   I often use this exercise myself in my own writing practice and find it 

helpful in focusing and intensifying my writing even if I don’t then go on to 

develop the material it triggers. Sometimes a finished piece has been the 

result, as in the following poem,  ‘Avocados’: 



   I like the way they fit the palm, 

   their plump Buddha weight, 

   the slight squeeze for ripeness, 

   the clean slit of the knife, 

   the soft suck as you twist the halves apart, 

   the thick skin peeling easily. 

   Naked they’re slippery as soap. 



   I serve them for myself 

   sliced and fanned on white bone china 

   glistening with olive oil 

   or I fill the smooth hollow 

   with sharp vinaigrette 

   scooping out 

   the pale buttery flesh. 



   Every diet you’ve ever read 

   strictly forbids them. 



I follow up the initial exercise described above by asking students to extend 

their imaginative engagement with their object by giving it a voice, that is, 

writing a piece in the first person from their object’s perspective. To help 

them find a way in, I suggest thinking about a  ‘Day in the Life’ of their 

object, visualizing where it spends its time, how it is used, etc. I ask them to 

consider whether their object has all the senses or whether it is deaf or blind 

and what kind of  ‘character’ their object has, for instance if it is aggressive, 

friendly or lonely. The surreal aspect of this exercise is also useful in 

‘creating anew the universe’. A useful poem to discuss, which shows the 

possibilities of this technique, is Sylvia Plath’s  ‘Mushrooms’, which 

interestingly was itself written as an exercise. I leave them with the question 

as to how Plath manages to create a voice for the mushrooms that sounds 

convincing, and also ask them to consider what else the poem might be about. 

   This two-step object exercise is particularly helpful early on in a course as 

it seems not to ask the students to be too revealing of themselves. I say 

‘seems’, as it often does provide a personal insight into a writer’s concerns, 

but it nevertheless offers new writers a fictional veil. Asking them to write on 

something that is both arbitrary and ordinary can also free students up to 

experiment in ways which they might be reluctant to do faced with the task of 

writing that difficult poem about their mother. On both counts, this can be 

liberating for students who have not yet got to know each other (in a British 

context at least !). 

   By the third week of a course I tend to move on to more personal 

exercises, which nevertheless still use objects as a point of entry. One in 

particular I’ve found useful in helping students develop a distinctive voice, 

by which I mean a use of language which is uniquely their own. This 

involves using objects as a way of prompting memory. I’m aware that the 

topic of memory is examined elsewhere in this book, so I won’t go into detail 

here, except to say why I think the use of memory can be key in the discovery 

of voice. 

   In his essay  ‘Feeling into Words’, Seamus Heaney lists the various 

influences that have helped shape his own language: the catechism, the 

shipping forecast, Irish folk songs and legend, the accent of his particular part 

of Ireland. Significantly, the first poem in which he felt he was successful in 

getting his  ‘feeling into words’ is  ‘Digging’, a poem which is based on 

memory and the idea of writing as a kind of retrieval, an excavation of the 

past. This was the first time he felt he had managed to speak with his own 

voice, instead of ventriloquizing the mannerisms of other writers. 

   It is because our memories are unique to each of us that using memory in 

writing can be so constructive in developing an awareness of our own voice. 

But how can we access our memories in a way that is vivid and detailed? 

Famously, a madeleine did it for Proust’s narrator in Remembrance of Things 

Past, and taking this as an example, I encourage students to find their 

madeleine equivalent, their trigger that will release the past. 

   One method of achieving this is to ask them to think of someone they 

know well and to write a list of possessions that they associate with that 

particular person, taking care to be as precise in their description of these 

objects as possible. I then ask them to choose one of these objects, the one 

that seems most resonant to them, and to write for a further ten minutes or so, 

introducing any specific memories which the object triggers. The resulting 

pieces are often very powerful; one student wrote about the jacket her dead 

father used to wear, another on a miniature writing table which once 

belonged to an ancestor who died young, another on his grandfather’s violin. 

Each time the exercise seems to produce memorable work, often of an 

intensely emotional kind. A similar exercise asks students to write about the 

object they would save from a fire. In these exercises, the objects become 

icons, part of a personal vocabulary of experience and remembrance. I’m not 

advocating that all poetry should be based on memory and the personal; there 

is an equally important place for fantasy and fiction in poetry. But as a way 

of accessing a living spring of language (in the same essay Heaney talks 

about poetry as an act of divination), as opposed to the kind of language 

students think is poetic, these exercises can provide a valuable starting point. 
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INTRODUCTION 



We make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric, 

but of the quarrel with ourselves, poetry. 



                                                               —William Butler Yeats 



IDEAS BEHIND THE EXERCISES 

Working       backwards.       This    book    is  a   collection    of   fiction   exercise 

instructions  whose  main  goal  is  to  teach  writers  how  to  let  their  fiction  find 

itself.  The  book  works  on  the  simple  idea  of  teaching  writers  how  to  teach 

themselves how to write—or of teaching writers how to read themselves  and 

read for themselves. Making exercises the center of a book on fiction writing 

is  a  mildly  subversive  idea.  Most  texts  that  try  to  help writers write  use  one 

kind  of  exercise  or  another—first  thing  in  the  morning,  before  coffee,  before 

any  bodily  functions,  write  for  half  an  hour  without  lifting p en  from p ap er. 

Something  like  that  is  most  common, but  equally  common  are  the  exercises 

at the end of a chapter on Voice or Character, for example, that illustrate what 

the  author means by her  description  of Voice  or  Character. This book works 

backwards—offering instruction through the activity of writing the exercises. 



The  pinhole  of  understanding.  Learning  how  to  write  is  the  same  as 

writing.  Many  novelists  will  tell  you  that  when  they  begin  a  third  or  fourth 

novel  it  feels  like  they’re  doing  it  for  the  first  time.  Richard  Sennett  says,  I 

feel  I  have  to  start  from  scratch  each  time  I  write;  I  gain  no  greater 

confidence  no  matter  how  many  books  I  publish.”  We  do  not  know  what 

we’re  doing until we  start  doing  it  again,  making the  same  mistakes,  finding 

the  same  pinhole  of  understanding  in  the  ten-mile-long  wall  of  brick.  We 

often  don’t  know  what  we’re  thinking  until  we  speak  the  thoughts  aloud  to 

someone   else.   These   exercises   try   to   respond   to   how   writers   censor 

themselves,  how  we  react  to  familiar  patterns  of  behavior,  and  how  we  fall 

into ruts.  Golfer Jack  Nicklaus  said,  “The more  I practice, the luckier  I  get.” 

All the other arts—as well as athletics, obviously—take the notion of practice 

and  exercise  very  seriously.  Too  many  writers  make  a  fetish  of  the  natural, 

untroubled  writer  who just  breathes  out  a  great  story.  Writing  is  hard  work, 

but this book can make that hard work a little more fun, a little less painful. 



Analysis and action. The French poet Paul Valéry  said,  “Let us  assume that 

thought  in  general  is  a  kind  of  music.  My  ideal  would  be  to  construct  its 

scales  and  its  system  of  harmonies.”  Malcolm  Cowley,  in  an  essay  on  the 

poet  in A tlantic  Brief  Lives: A  Biograp hical  Comp anion  to  the A rts,  claims 

Valéry sought to find a “successful cooperation between analysis and action.” 

This book tries to help you find the  same thing— the place between analysis 

and action, art that is both self-conscious and innocent of its intentions. 



Mind  and  fiction.  Consciousness  in  and  of  itself  is  a  kind  of  fiction,  a 

cleaned-up version  of  reality.  Understanding  how  the  mind works  is vital  to 

creating    interesting    and   innovative     fiction.   William     James    said   that 

consciousness  seems  to  be  continuous,  “without  breach,  crack,  or  division.” 

We  move  cleanly  from  one  thought  or  feeling  to  the  next  without  breaks  or 

pauses.  But  James  also  claimed  consciousness  only  seemed  continuous  to 

itself by an illusion.” He said consciousness was a function, not an entity. Its 

four essential qualities are sensation, emotion, volition, and thought. Our own 

minds  build  continual  fabrications,  elegant  and  simplified  summaries  of 

reality,  and  writers  should  take  note  that  fiction,  like  consciousness,  is 

artificial. There is also a great deal we do that our minds don’t really notice— 

turning  a  steering  wheel,  tapping  the  brakes,  picking  our  noses  as  we  adjust 

the rearview mirror. Even our own minds edit out the extraneous material of a 

day’s  activity.  Fiction  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  other  bits  of  language  and 

image,   knowingly   borrowed   some   of   the   time   but   most   of   the   time 

unconsciously stolen. There are a lot of other people’s words and symbols in 

our writing, whether we want them or not. We share the same language, after 

all,  even if we  also have  our  own unique versions  of this language.  Many  of 

these  exercises take these  ideas  for  granted, urging you to  explore your  own 

personal  consciousness  as  well  as  the  collective  unconscious  and  the  many 

written and spoken resources that can inspire and create our fiction. 

Each  sentence  educates  the  next  sentence.  Years  ago  I  heard  William  H. 

Gass  explain  to  a  group  of  student  writers  how  he  wrote  fiction.  He  said, 

Each  sentence  educates  the  next  sentence,  and  each  paragraph  educates  the 

next paragraph.” I imagine Gass meant that he rewrote each sentence until the 

next one came to him. Or that by rereading a paragraph often enough he saw, 

finally, where next to take the story.  (Roland Barthes said that a first reading 

shows us what we  already know; rereading teaches us what we  don’t know.) 

This  idea  of  Gass’s  encouraged  me  to  let  my  fiction  find  itself,  to  listen  to 

what the prose was  saying rather than try to impose  a  direction  on the prose. 

As  a writer,  I  spend most  of my time reading  and  only  a  fraction  of my time 

actually  writing.  On  one  level  I  do  research,  a  kind  of  active,  searching, 

cannibalizing reading (meaning that I take bits of other prose and use them to 

inspire and infect my own prose, sometimes keeping the other writer’s words, 

sometimes  deleting  them  in  the  later  drafts).  I  use  research  to  inspire, 

indirectly  and  directly,  the  fiction  I’m  making  up—reading  and  reacting  to 

unusual passages, employing other prose as a kind of scaffolding for building 

my own fiction. 



Mathematical  expressions.  On  a  Discovery  Channel  documentary  I heard  a 

scientist  talk  about  his  efforts  to  create  a  truly  robotic  helicopter  (in  model 

size). He said,  “We study the pilot of a full-size helicopter to understand and 

map  the  decisions  he  makes  to  keep  the  helicopter  aloft.  We  generate  a 

mathematical  expression  for  these  responses  that  allows  the  robot’s  central 

processor to mimic the  same  decisions. This is the  essence  of the robotics  of 

flight.”  These  exercises  are  such  mathematical  expressions  generated  from 

good  fiction—both retrospectively  and prospectively. They  should teach you 

to  mimic  the  essential  decisions  of  other  great  and  good  writing  and  make 

them into your own decisions and instincts. 



EXERCISES AS A FORM OF WORKSHOPS 

Where  does  a  story  come  from?  In  the  standard  American  workshop,  the 

teacher  asks  students to bring in  stories  or poems to  class,  sometimes  copied 

and  handed  out  ahead  of  time.  The  class  and  its  final  arbiter  (the  teacher) 

judge the merits  of the  stories  or poems. Few  ask where  a  story  comes from. 

The  standard  American  workshop  presumes  you  cannot  teach  creativity, 

instincts,  beginnings,  or  sources.  The  workshop  takes  what  it  can  once  the 

process has already been started. Most writing teachers say, “Bring in a story 

and we’ll take it  apart  and put it back together  again.”  I  say,  “Let’s  see what 

we  can  do  to  find  some  stories.”  The  average  workshop  is  a  profoundly 

conservative  force  in  fiction  writers’  lives,  encouraging  the  simplifying  and 

routinizing  of  stories.  Madison  Smartt  Bell  says,  “Fiction  workshops  are 

almost inherently incapable of finding success.” 



Individualized  stories.  I  use  exercises  in  my  workshops  to  derange  student 

stories,  find  new  possibilities,  and  foster  strangeness,  irregularity,  and  non- 

linearity as much as to encourage revision and cleaning up after yourself, and 

I don’t worry much about success or failure (I think Bell’s lament is accurate, 

but  I  also  think  writers  should  do  the  final  work  themselves,  after  the 

workshop,  deciding  on  their  own  whether  they’ve  failed  or  succeeded).  I 

don’t  think  workshops  are  necessarily  bad,  and  I  don’t  agree  with  the  idea 

that  workshops  have  poisoned  American  fiction,  but  I  do  believe  there  are 

methods  we  can  deploy  that  will  allow  students  more  freedom  and  enable 

them  to  build  more  personal  or  individualized  fiction  rather  than  what 

sometimes  feel  like  cookie-cutter  stories.  The  most  damning  criticism  I’ve 

heard of workshops is that they promote mere competence. 



Cutaway views of the creative mind at work. The poet  Cole  Swensen  says 

workshops  are  successful  only  “if  the  term  workshop  is  taken  in  the  artist’s 

and  carpenter’s  senses  of  that  word:  a  light,  airy  room  full  of  tools  and  raw 

materials where most of the work is hands-on.” The suggestions in this book 

are  stretching  exercises,  warm-ups,  and  experiments  in  form  and  style  that 

allow you to test the various possibilities  of the  craft  of  fiction.  Some  of  the 

exercises may turn out to be building blocks for a longer piece of fiction. You 

can  also  use  them  as  instructions  for  parts  of  longer  pieces  of  prose  you’re 

already  working  on.  In  undergraduate  workshops,  I  assign  ten  exercises  (in 

groups of five) during the first four weeks of the term. I ask students to make 

these  first  ten  exercises  cohere  around  one  set  of  characters,  a  place,  and  a 

relatively  short  period  of  time  (in  other  words,  the  component  parts  of  a 

typical  short  story). When the  class has  seen this  first  group  of  exercises we 

help  the  writer  find  a  story  out  of  them  (sometimes  putting  together  two 

unrelated    exercises,    sometimes      finding    bits  and    pieces    from    several 

exercises).  The  last  part  of  my  workshop  usually  consists  of  exercises 

students  do  in  response  to  the  long  story,  revising  small  sections  and  taking 

completely  different  approaches  to  certain  scenes  or  segments.  I  hope,  with 

these exercises, to let you see cutaway slide views of your own creative mind 

at  work  (exposing  the  process  to  you  as  you’re  developing  it).  Why  is  this 

useful? The more you understand why you’re writing something, the easier it 

is to see the pathways you’re trying to create for it. 



On not writing a story. The most important thing I ask my students to do in 

fiction  workshops  is  to  keep  doing  these  exercises  around  an  idea  with-  out 

try ing to write a story . I strongly suggest that they write the exercises as long 

as  possible  while  holding  off  bringing  the  elements  together  into  something 

that resembles a story, which asks them to become aware of a process they’re 

aiming  toward  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  indulging  in  that  process.  In 

creating  a  series  of  these  exercises  you  are  creating  a  range  of  possibilities. 

Let the  circumstances  and  restraints  of the  exercises  rule  over your  creation, 

rather  than  any  ideas  of  what  a  story  should  be.  The  original  meaning  of 

exercise,  from  the  Latin,  was  to  drive  out  of  an  enclosure  (you  can  see  and 

smell  horses  here;  the  Latin  verbs  we  still  use  like  this  one  and  educate  are 

often  simple  farming  terms  turned  into  abstract  philosophical  ideas).  Drive 

your ideas out of enclosures, into the open. Look for stories from the rich and 

endlessly variable combination of your experience and imagination. 



Any which way. My  students pick  and  choose  across  a broad range  of these 

devices,  perhaps  knowing  instinctively  that  most  stories  are  made  up  of  a 

variety  of  narrative  strategies.  I  generally  instruct  students  to  pick  any 

exercises  they  want  to  do  (even  to  do  the  same  exercise  more  than  once). 

Some of my colleagues who have taught this book assign one set of exercises 

for discussion per meeting so the class can analyze the problem with a variety 

of  exercises  in  front  of  them,  assigning  everyone  in  the  class  all  or  some  of 

the  exercises  from  Women  and  Men  for  example.  This  seems  to  make  the 

group  think  about  the  problems  of  narration  together  and  see  how  different 

several  writers’  approaches  are  to  the  same  exercise  (a very  useful  thing  for 

writers  to  learn—there  is  no  one  way  to  do  the  same  scene  or  situation).  If 

you don’t have a class to do these exercises with, find a friend who is willing 

to submit to the procedure or find two friends and create an ad hoc workshop 

of your own. 

THE GOAL OF THE EXERCISES 

Recognizability.  Students  ask  me  what  I  think  talent  is  in  a  fiction  writer. 

Other  than  obvious  skills  with  character,  plot,  language,  and  surprise,  a 

talented writer  is  someone whose  prose  I  recognize.  Recognizable writing  is 

notable  for  its  syntactic  familiarities,  its  use  of  verbs  or  nouns  in  a  certain 

way,  its  characteristic  sentence  structure  (without  being  monotonous).  The 

following sentences are unmistakable: “The name of the woman with whom I 

was  to  be  united  was  Lulu.  So  at  least  she  assured  me  and  I  can’t  see  what 

interest  she  could  have  had  in  lying  to  me,  on  this  score.  Of  course  one  can 

never tell.  She also disclosed her family name, but I’ve forgotten it.”  Samuel 

Beckett  writes  (in  “First  Love”)  as  if  each  moment  is  happening  in  front  of 

the reader and as if everything he puts down is negotiable in some kind of sad 

endgame manner. 



Gate-crashers. Great ideas often come unforced, uninvited, and disguised as 

goofy or stray thoughts. The exercises in this book are designed to make your 

writing  room  more  hospitable  to  these  gate-crashers.  They  ought  to  force 

writers  to  step  outside  themselves  for  a  while  and  enter  some  other  mind  or 

kind of mind. They also attempt to lighten the burden of a typical writing day 

—to  cajole  a writer  into  playfulness  and useful  accident,  making the usually 

daunting prospect of writing prose into something of a game. Don’t worry too 

much  about  the  functionality  of  the  exercises.  The  more  you  leave  them 

stranded,  isolated  little  thoughts  in  a  great  sea  of  other  thoughts  the  more 

likely you  are to  find that they  connect up with  other bits  of your writing  or 

other exercises you may not think belong together. 



Restrict  and  liberate.  Many  of  the  exercises  in  this  book  are  like  the 

instructions for a sonnet. No one says a sonnet has to address an absent lover 

—an  astronaut  circling  the  globe  whose  bra  hangs  on  your  bedpost.  The 

sonnet  is  a  shape  to  hang  content  on,  not  the  fabric,  thread,  or  clasps  with 

which to work. Sonnets and other limiting devices allow an infinite variety of 

approaches,  but  they  also  provoke  new  ideas  precisely  because  they  are 

restrictive  and  liberating  at  the  same  time.  The  idea  of  this  book  is  to 

encourage  beginning  and  experienced  writers  to  rethink  their  methods  by 

playing with  form,  style,  paragraphs,  sentences,  and words,  and  in  so  doing, 

appreciate  the  value  of  their  own  infinitely  varied  experiences.  My  own 

greatest pleasures in writing have come from retooling the basic processes of 

creating  and  constructing  a  book.  I  love  fiddling  with  method  as  much  as 

with individual  sentences. I teach myself a new way of finding material with 

each  new  book—a  different  style  of  composing  with  new  materials  (see 

Postcards   to  France   [Exercise   194]  or   The  Bridge   [Exercise   141],   for 

example). 



Writing  that  learns.  The  art  of  writing  fiction  should  be  a  process  of 

figuring  out  what  we  know  about  what  we’re  writing  (or  discovering  what 

we’re  looking  for  in  a  story)  rather  than  trying  to  convey  to  someone  else 

what we already know. In other words, the best fiction reveals a writer who is 

learning  something  rather  than  trying  to  teach  something.  Each  section  of 

exercises should open a control panel of yet another literary concept, picking 

out  the  little  gears  that  control  a  single  unparsed  motion.  Beyond  the  basic 

notion of restraint that underlies the book, each exercise ought to lead you to 

discover something new and provoke you to see what you’ve been taking for 

granted. 



Avoid  self-censorship.  The  exercises  in  this  book  may  help  you  find  what 

you’re  avoiding.  My  teacher  Donald  Barthelme  said  writers  all  had  some 

major  thing  they  were  censoring.  Most  of  us  scoffed  at  this,  after  class. 

Barthelme     explained    that   his  area   of  censorship   was     his   father,  an 

intimidating  architect  of  modern  buildings  and  homes  (including  the  one  he 

grew up in). When Barthelme and I were meeting privately after our class had 

ended, he told  me  about  a  dream he had.  Barthelme  and his  father were  in  a 

large room that contained many piles of Donald’s own books. Barthelme was 

in his early fifties then and at the height of his fame. He said that in the dream 

his father picked up one copy of a book and walked over to his son. Then he 

hit  him  on  the  forehead  with  the  book  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  get  a  real 

job, Don?” I was stunned and more than a bit depressed, but the effect of this 

story  on  me  was  to  confirm  how  important  these  personal  blocks  are—and 

how important it is to combat them with every tool we can get our hands on. 



Out-of-body  exercises.  You  can’t  solve  a  problem  with  the  same  mind  that 

created it, Albert Einstein said. This is the idea behind the fiction exercises in 

this  book.  In  writing,  one  usually  comes  to  a  point  where  nothing  seems  to 

make  sense.  That  point  can  be  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process,  at  the 

end,  in  the  middle—pretty  much  anywhere.  I  use  these  exercises  to  become 

another  person—editor,  outsider,  finisher  of  stories,  finder  of  lost  threads— 

that I am not most  of the time. This is what I hope the  exercises in this book 

do—give you  an  out-of-body  (or  out-of-mind)  experience  so you  can  see the 

way  to  new  ideas,  new  spins  on  character  or  situation,  or  old ways  of  doing 

things you’d long ago forgotten. Exercises in the teaching of other arts are as 

old as these arts. John Berger describes an  example  of a painter’s  exercise in 

Way s of Seeing: 



  There is a story about [Oscar] Kokoschka teaching a life class. The students 

  were uninspired. So he spoke to the model and instructed him to pretend to 

  collapse. When he had fallen over, Kokoschka rushed over to him, listened 

  to his heart, and announced to the shocked students that he was dead. A 

  little afterwards the model got to his feet and resumed the pose. “Now draw 

  him,” said Kokoschka, “as though you were aware that he was alive and not 

  dead.” 



This  exercise  shocks  its  students.  It  asks  them  to  pay  attention  to  several 

things  at  once,  but  most  of  all  the  exercise  reminds  them  that  their  subjects 

are—or should be—alive. 



Incantatory  rereading. When  I’m writing  I  reread,  again  and  again, what  I 

have  written.  I  see  this  constant  rereading  as  a  kind  of  incantation.  The 

rereading  is  an  attempt  to  find  the  magic,  to  bring  the  story  to  life.  This 

rereading  builds  up  my  familiarity  with  my  fictional  problems.  I  find  that 

only by rereading can I think. Mine is a process very much like what my wife 

does  with  her  paintings,  an  endless  layering,  building  up  of  light  and  color 

and  essence.  I  find  my  characters  this  way.  I  cannot  imagine  them  popping 

into my mind whole and interesting and angry with me. Rereading them, I get 

to  know  them  as  one  gets  to  know  people,  slowly,  over  time,  by  sensing  an 

accumulation of details that pile up into meaning. I  enjoy dense writing. I’ve 

always  liked  to  make  as  much  happen  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  partly 

for  aesthetic  reasons,  partly  because  that’s  how  I  read  life,  a  complexly 

layered  fabric  of  doing  and  being.  These  exercises  should  cause  you  to  do 

applied  rereading—reading  with  a  purpose.  You  look  at  your  story  as  it’s 

unfolding  and  apply  a  set  of limitations  or  conceits to  it  as  a way  of  moving 

on. This book is about reading your work imaginatively as much as it is about 

writing and creating out of whole cloth. 

HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

Bed, bath,  and bus. These  exercises  can be  adapted to  all  sorts  of  methods. 

The  one  I  recommend with this book  is the  small-scale  approach. Write  five 

or ten of these exercises over a short span of time—a week or ten days. Focus 

on  the  same  set  of  characters  and  a  place  that  matters  to  you.  Don’t  try  to 

connect the dots between the exercises. You may end up with the elements of 

an  interesting  story  or  stories,  or  the  beginnings  of  a  novel.  Let  your 

unconscious  do  a  great  deal  of the work you have to  do  as  a writer.  But  also 

trust  conscious  planning,  mulling  over,  and  talking  about  your  unwritten 

work as much as your friends can stand. Writers don’t necessarily know what 

they’re doing consciously. They can discover a great deal by employing these 

slightly  brain-addling  mind-openers.  Einstein  said  most  of  his  best  ideas 

came  to  him  in  bed,  in  the  bath,  and  on  the  bus—  places  where  it  was 

inconvenient or impossible to write anything down. 



Exercise  length  and  combinations.  For  nearly  all  of  these  exercises  I’ve 

suggested  short  lengths—usually between  400  and  1,000 words. Writers  can 

learn  to  look  at  language  close-up  this  way  and  at  the  same  time  practice 

getting  right  to  the  point. Write  a  draft  of  an  exercise  at  greater  length,  then 

edit  it  down  to  the  prescribed  word  limits—there  is  no  harm  in  arbitrarily 

editing your work. Any time you can cut a piece of prose by  20 percent, you 

should  cut  it  by  20  percent.  In  all  of  these  exercises  you  should  stick  to  the 

word  limitation  as  closely  as  you  can.  An  alternative  to  the  intense  rigor  of 

the exercise Life Story (Exercise 94)—to write a life in 300 words—would be 

to  write  a  1,000-word  life  story.  How  do  the  two  versions  differ?  In  the 

longer  exercise,  you  are  likely  to  be  tempted  by  narratives  of  one  kind  or 

another,  or  you  may  choose  a  handful  of  narratable  events  to  stand  for  the 

life.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how  you  can  torque  these  exercises  by 

changing  the  word  lengths.  “Of  course,  disregard  any  or  all  of  these  rules 

rather  than  say  anything  barbarous”—the  great  line  of  George  Orwell,  in 

Politics and the English Language.” 



Multitasking.  Readers  of  this  book  should  also  consider  combining  two  or 

three  exercises.  A  number  of  the  exercises by  themselves  do  not  offer  much 

for writers to do—a first sentence, a last sentence, a branch to hang onto over 

a whitewater torrent.  Sometimes it’s good to have only one objective in mind 

when  proposing  a  new  reality,  but  then  again  sometimes  it’s  better  to  have 

several  unrelated  objectives  (when  you  have  overlapping—  or  contradictory 

—goals  in  a  day’s  writing,  you  may  find  yourself  more  inspired).  For  a 

longer  discussion  of  this  issue,  take  a  look  at  the  section  Exercise  Mix  and 

Match. 



Other  resources.  The  best-selling  handbook  for  fiction  workshops  is  Janet 

Burroway’s  Writing Fiction,  now  in  its  fifth  edition.  When  I  began  to  teach 

fiction workshops,  I  adapted  a  number  of  Burroway’s  more  quirky  exercises 

for  my  own  use.  Over  the  years  and  new  editions,  Burroway  has  dropped 

many  of  what  I  think  were  her  best  exercises  in  favor  of  straighter,  more 

content-oriented  exercises  (this  was  a  process  I  imagine  was  inevitable  as 

Burroway’s audience and sense of responsibility grew). Both John Gardner’s 

The A rt  of  Fiction:  Notes  on  Craft  for  Young  Writers  and  Janet  Burroway’s 

book  are  noble  and  very  successful  attempts  at  comprehensive  explanations 

of how to write fiction (specifically short stories). The exercises in those two 

books  are  subsidiary to the  main  emphasis  of the books, which  is to  educate 

(and  in  Gardner’s  case,  to  promote  a  political  approach).  As  in  Burroway’s 

book,  these  exercises  are  broken  down  into  constituent  elements—dialogue, 

character,  show and tell, etc. But I do not  go to  great lengths to explain what 

these things are—a certain knowledge is assumed. The best way to learn how 

to  write  is  to  read  as  much  as  you  can  get  your  hands  on  by  asking 

knowledgeable  friends  to  recommend  books  and  quizzing  bookstore  clerks, 

teachers,  and  librarians.  I  also  strongly  recommend  the  Oulip o  Comp endium 

by  Harry  Mathews  and  Alastair  Brotchie  and  Rebel  Yell: A  Short  Guide  to 

Writing  Fiction  by  Lance  Olsen  for  some  very  good  advice  about  writing 

against tradition. 



WHAT TO DO NEXT 

A story in the rough. Take an old story of yours that you hate or love, apply 

four or five exercises to its subject, and you may find that another story lurks 

under  its  rumpled  covers.  Or just  sit  down  and  do  seven  of  these  exercises, 

quickly,  no  editor  on  the  shoulder,  under  the  gun.  What  then?  That’s  the 

point.  You  should  ask  yourself  what  next?  at  every  important  point  of  the 

writing  process.  You  should  ask  tough  questions  of  yourself,  both  as  the 

writer  and  as the  person  in  front  of  the  keyboard  (effectively the  first  reader 

of  your  own  work).  I  hope  these  exercises  give  you  insights  into  your  own 

personal  preoccupations  and  fascinations.  All  writers  need  to  learn  how  to 

write  as  purely  as  themselves  as  they  can.  What  does  that  mean?  You  find 

your    own    subject,    style,  and    voice.   What     patterns    do   you    repeat 

unconsciously in your fiction again and again?  Sometimes it is impossible to 

see  this  by  yourself  or  at  least  not  without  years  of  practice.  The  painter 

James  Weeks  said  to  his  graduate  students  that  the  thing  most  teachers  tell 

you  to  get  rid  of  is  the  thing  you  most  need  to  hang  onto—which  I  take  to 

mean that your own personal style is often not visible to anyone but yourself. 



Helpful  amnesia.  Write  as  many  of  these  exercises  as  you  can  and  keep 

them,  organizing them  carefully,  naming the  files  and  folders  in ways you’ll 

be  able  to  recognize  months  and  years  later  (I  assume  everyone  uses  a 

computer  now,  especially  fiction  writers).  A  classmate  of  mine  in  college 

announced to our writing group that she’d burned all of her old writing. I was 

horrified (the rest of this group was impressed by the act— most of us agreed 

that  all  of  our  writing  up  to  that  point  was  bad  and  self-indulgent).  You 

should  think  of  your  writing  as  a  collection  of  fragments.  Journals  and 

notebooks  are  important  for  this,  too,  but  a  separate  book  for  stray  ideas  is 

invaluable. What  do you  do with these  exercises  once you’ve written  five  or 

ten  or  twenty-three  of  them?  You  should  keep  them,  let  them  sit  and  age 

(fiction, like some wine, gets better—or seems better— the further away from 

it  you  get—or  you  see  what  you  should  do  with  these  snippets  of  a  scene), 

reread  the  exercises  occasionally,  and  build  up  enough  of  them  so  some  of 

the  ones you  read  genuinely  surprise you  (“I  don’t  remember having written 

that,” you’ll say—the ideal reaction to one’s own writing). 



Two  fragments.  When  you  have  written  six  or  eight  exercises,  put  them 

away for a good while, then take them out of the drawer and reread all with a 

discerning  alien  eye.  Choose  the  two  exercises  you  like  most  and  put  them 

together, even if they don’t seem to go together. Think of them being several 

pages  apart  and  connect  the  dots;  change  names  if  necessary.  Be  daring  and 

goofy. This is the simplest way to use this book, but it might be the best way 

to use it. 



Success. How  do you  gauge the  success  of  an  exercise?  If,  after  rereading  it 

days   or   weeks   later   (when   the   prose   has   become   at   least   somewhat 

unfamiliar),  you  feel  the  living,  breathing  complexity  of  a  whole  story 

kicking  at  the  outer  walls  of  this  fragment,  and  you  wonder,  What  next?— 

you have succeeded. 

EXERCISE MIX AND MATCH 



The  individual  exercises  in  this  book  might  sometimes  feel  like  isolated 

problems, remote from the larger overlapping issues of a story or a novel. By 

combining  them,  or  putting  together  stray  elements  from  several  different 

exercises in one piece, my students have achieved wonderful results. Here are 

just a handful of simple ideas for putting together exercises. 

   Combine  The  First  Lie  (Exercise  62)  and  Fact  and  Fancy  (Exercise  84). 

When you read both of these exercises, you’ll see you can’t really do that, but 

what  I  have  in  mind  is  to  take  the  simple  instruction  from  The  First  Lie, 

which  is to  include  one  lie  in  a  conversation,  and put that  one  lie  in  a  list  of 

otherwise truthful autobiographical statements (both factual and opinionated). 

   Combine  Loving  (Exercise  28)  and  Evil  (Exercise  29).  Not  an  obvious 

combination,  but  the  loving  part  is  built  into  the  Evil  exercise.  You  should 

love your villains as much (or as complexly) as their mothers did. 

   Combine Mimicry  (Exercise  152)  and  The A rgument  (Exercise  44).  This  is 

from  my  own  experience—the worst  moments  in  an  argument  are when  my 

opponent imitates my own voice bleating some ridiculous thought. 

   Combine  Nudes  (Exercise   109)  and   The  A rgument  (Exercise  44).  An 

argument during, or just after, sex? 

   Combine  Rehearsal   (Exercise   192)   and   The  A rgument   (Exercise  44). 

Arguments  often  feel  rehearsed—or  we  tend  to  say  the  exact  same  things 

over and over again in arguments with those closest to us. 

   Combine  Imp rovisation  (Exercise  73)  and  Evil  (Exercise  29).  The  least 

interesting  villains  in  Hollywood  movies  and  in  thrillers  are  those  whose 

minds   don’t   adapt   to   sudden   changes   in   circumstance.   Evil   does   not 

necessarily mean stupid—just stupid about certain crucial things. Hitler was a 

brilliant underdog military strategist. As soon as he started to win the war, his 

planning fell apart, and he overreached. 

   Combine   100   Most   Common   Words   (Exercise   146)   and   Intelligence 

(Exercise 31). This is another very simple idea—that intelligent people speak 

in  big  words  and  long,  complicated  sentences.  Try  to  imagine  a  brilliant 

person who uses only common and short words. 

  There are thousands of other combinations—I’ll leave them for you to find. 

After  working  through  these  brain  twisters,  don’t  be  satisfied  with  just  one 

exercise. The last exercise of the book is to make up your own exercise based 

on  what  you  need.  You  can  also  do  that  by  a  pastiche  of  these  exercises— 

several at once or parts of several exercises cut and spliced together. Don’t be 

satisfied, period. Keep pushing the envelope— before you seal it. 

  Below  are  my  own  favorite  exercises.  These  are  the  exercises  that  have 

triggered  the  most  unusual  fragments  of  fiction.  This  is  another  way  of 

nudging you toward interesting combinations. 

  The Reluctant I (Exercise  1); Two Images Sep arated at Birth (Exercise  15); 

Names  (Exercise  25);  Sentenced  to  Death  (Exercise  38);  Associative  Logic 

(Exercise  51);  Finishing  Each  Other ’s  Sentences  (Exercise  64);  Universal 

Freedom  (Exercise  70);  Sleight  of  Hand  (Exercise  80);  Fact  and  Fancy 

(Exercise  84);  The  Gap  (Exercise 98); Pantoum  (Exercise  127); Jointly  Held 

Story (Exercise  140);  The Language of  Work  (Exercise  160);  Outrunning  the 

Critic (Exercise  190); Postcards to France (Exercise  194). 

   THE 

EXERCISES 

POINT OF VIEW 



BEGINNING  WRITERS  often  come  to  fiction  with  ideas  about  point  of  view 

(POV)  or  perspective  taught  to  them  by  film,  television,  and  nineteenth- 

century  fiction.  In  most  films,  you  follow  several  characters  around  from 

room  to  abandoned  warehouse  to  restaurant.  Writers  try  to  imitate  this 

technique,  adding,  without  thinking  too  much  about  it,  the  big  advantage 

fiction has  over  film: thoughts, the  perspective  from  inside  a  character.  Film 

is  basically  dramatic,  with  rare  exceptions.  In  a  play  or  a  film,  you  hear  a 

character  speak,  see  his  facial  reactions  and  body  language,  and  watch 

interactions, but you are not privy to the inner feelings of the character except 

through the technique of voice-over narration or soliloquy (like Ferris Bueller 

speaking  directly  to  the  camera).  Fiction  can  enter  deeply  into  a  character’s 

mind  and  senses. When you  choose to write  from  more than  one  character’s 

POV  (which  I  discourage beginning writers  from  doing), you may think you 

are  treating  a  scene  cinematically,  but  you’re  not.  Be  careful  not  to  jump 

willy-nilly  from  mind  to  mind.  If  you’re  intent  on  head-hopping,  make  sure 

your reader knows whose mind you’re in, by clearly marking off the switches 

(use  a  line  space  between  sections  as  well  as  clear  reference  to  the  new 

character’s  name  or  tag  soon  after  you  change  POV).  Keep  a  balance  of 

perspectives as well. Don’t write ten pages of a story from the female teenage 

cheerleader’s POV, then in the last two pages of the  story  switch to the male 

second-string  soccer  player who  is  infatuated with her.  Know why you have 

chosen to tell a story from multiple points of view. 

  Remember  that  omniscience  and  multiple  perspectives  rob  you  of  the 

writer’s most important tool, which is suspense. If you and your reader know 

what  all  the  main  characters  are  thinking,  how  do  you  maintain  suspense? 

Omniscience  died  out  as  a  common  narrative  device when  cities became the 

predominant  habitat  for  humans.  Omniscience  was  possible  in  villages  and 

towns.  In  the  city,  it  was  no  longer  plausible  to  imagine  a  whole  group’s 

POV.  (I wonder  if  murder  mysteries,  spurred  on by  Edgar Allan  Poe, would 

have  found  a  home  in  a  world  of  villages.)  Of  course,  metafiction  and 

postmodern  experiments  have  resuscitated  a  wide  variety  of  readerly  or 

historical  approaches  to  omniscience  (see  Historical  Omniscience  [Exercise 

9]). 

  Anthony   Burgess   wrote   the   following   for   the    1960   edition   of   the 

Ency clop aedia Britannica. It is the simplest, most boiled-down description of 

narrative  I’ve  ever  read.  Use  it  as  a  general  guide  to  understanding  the 

process.  You   need  to   know  how   narrative  works   in   order  to  build   it 

effectively. 



  Where there is a story, there is a storyteller. Traditionally, the narrator of 

  the epic and mock-epic alike acted as an intermediary between the 

  characters and the reader; the method of Fielding is not very different from 

  the method of Homer. Sometimes the narrator boldly imposed his own 

  attitudes; always he assumed an omniscience that tended to reduce the 

  characters to puppets and the action to a predetermined course with an end 

  implicit in the beginning. Many novelists have been unhappy about a 

  narrative method that seems to limit the free will of the characters, and 

  innovations in fictional technique have mostly sought the objectivity of the 

  drama, in which the characters appear to work out their own destinies 

  without prompting from the author  …. Seeking the most objective narrative 

  method of all, Ford Madox Ford used, in The Good Soldier (1915), the 

  device of the storyteller who does not understand the story he is telling. 

  This is the technique of the unreliable observer.” The reader, understanding 

  better than the narrator, has the illusion of receiving the story directly  …. 

  The careful exclusion of comment, the limitation of vocabulary to a sort of 

  reader’s lowest common denominator, the paring of style to the absolute 

  minimum—these puritanical devices work well for an Ernest Hemingway 

   … but not for a novelist who believes that, like poetry, his art should be 

  able to draw on the richness of word play, allusion, and symbol. For even 

  the most experienced novelist, each new work represents a struggle with 

  the unconquerable task of reconciling all-inclusion with self-exclusion. 

THE RELUCTANT  I. Write  a first-person  story in which you use the first- 

person  pronoun  (I  or  me  or  my )  only  two  times—but  keep  the  I  somehow 

important to the narrative you’re constructing. The point of this exercise is to 

imagine  a  narrator  who  is  less  interested  in  himself  than  in  what  he  is 

observing.  You  can  make  your  narrator  someone  who  sees  an  interesting 

event in which he is not necessarily a participant. Or you can make him self- 

effacing, yet  a  major  participant  in the  events  related.  It  is very  important  in 

this  exercise  to  make  sure  your  reader  is  not  surprised,  forty  or  fifty  words 

into the piece, to realize that this is  a first-person narration.  Show us  quickly 

who is observing the scene. 600 words 



THE PEOPLE WE TEND TO LIKE most are those who are much more interested in 

other people than themselves, selfless and caring, whose conversation is not a 

stream  of  self-involved  remarks  (like  the  guy  who,  after  speaking  about 

himself to a woman at a party for half an hour, says, “Enough about me, what 

do y ou think  of  me?”).  I’m  not trying to  legislate  only  likeable  characters  or 

narrators.  I use the  example  of  successful  social  selves  above to  give  an idea 

of what is needed in  successful fiction. Another lesson you might learn from 

this  exercise  is  how  important  it  is  to  let  things  and  events  speak  for 

themselves beyond the ego of the narration. 



IMPERATIVE.  Write  a  fragment  of  a  story  that  is  made  up  entirely  of 

imperative  commands:  Do  this;  do  that;  contemplate  the  rear  end  of  the 

woman  who  is  walking  out  of  your  life.  This  exercise  will  be  a  sort  of 

second-person narration (a y ou is implied in the imperative). 500 words 



AFTER  YOU’VE  STRUGGLED  for  a  good  while  writing  this  exercise,  look  at 

Lorrie Moore’s Self-Help .  Many  of the  stories in that book use this narrative 

technique to hilarious ends. You might ask yourself, after you’ve finished this 

exercise,    what   happens     between     the   commands?       Hidden     behind    the 

imperatives  are  actions  offstage—each  sentence,  in  a  sense,  expresses  the 

desire  and  the  space  between  each  command  that  contains  the  inevitably 

distressing reality, the way we all fall short of our own commands. They have 

to be, given the constraints of the method. 

  One of the unintended consequences of this exercise, which I’ve seen in my 

workshops, is that students discover countless different and imaginative ways 

of regulating time in their  stories when these barking  or plaintive  commands 

take over the narrative. The effect of a command is to move time forward on 

the  say-so  of  the  commanding  voice.  Wake  up  to  y our  neighbor ’s  noisy 

lovemaking  after  her  night  shift  ends.  Remember  the  images  these  sounds 

evoke  when  y ou  greet  her  in  the  hall  as  y ou  leave  for  y our j ob,  her  shirt 

buttoned up wrong—or something like this. 

  You’ll  also  find  yourself  struggling  to  come  up  with  different  kinds  of 

commands,  unusual ways  of beseeching  someone to  do  something  or  not  do 

something.  This  is  what  you  should  be  doing  with  your  fiction  at  all  times. 

These  exercises  in  constraint  should  become  second  nature.  You  should 

become  self-conscious  as  a  writer  without  losing  the  ability  to  compose 

naturally. 



UNRELIABLE  THIRD.  Write  a  fragment  of  a  story  from  the  POV  of  an 

unreliable narrator—third-person limited (or attached) narration. 500 words 

  THIS  IS  A  DELIBERATE  misuse  of  the  more  objective  third-person  narration. 

What  makes  a  writer  choose  first  person  over  third  person  in  a  story? 

Usually, an unreliable or naïve narration is spoken in the first-person voice of 

the  untrustworthy  narrator.  What  happens  when  you  give  us  a  slightly 

detached,  yet  still  unreliable  narration?  We  will  hear  the  thoughts  of  this 

character and see what this character tells us to see. Sindra smelled smoke, so 

she  p ulled  the  fire  alarm.  What  if  we  find  out  later  that  Sindra  had  not 

smelled any smoke? 

  There is  a  famous  early  scene in Alfred  Hitchcock’s movie  Stage  Fright— 

a story told by the main male character, who has hitched a ride out of London 

with the  female  lead. The two  are  strangers, but  she  senses he’s  a  good  man 

on the run. He tells her the story of what he got caught up in and because she 

sympathizes  with  him—and  she’s  attracted  to  him—she  believes  him.  The 

viewers  of this film  also believe the  story, because Hitchcock lets us  see this 

man’s  story  according  to  his  telling  in  a  visual  flashback.  The  movie  was 

controversial at the time: The man ends up being proved the murderer, not an 

innocent  scapegoat,  and  audiences  were  unhappy  they’d  been  duped  by  the 

early, visual lie they had seen rather than simply heard (if we’d only heard his 

version of this story, critics at the time contended, audiences—and the critics 

themselves—might not have felt so manipulated). 

  This exercise is going to be alarming and very difficult to pull off. You will 

irritate  your  readers,  who  do  not  want  to  be  lied  to  like  this,  even  by  a 

fictional  character.  An  unreliable  first-person  narration,  once  we  get  a  little 

used to it, allows us to see around the edges of the unreliability. What truth of 

the  situation  we  can  gather  from  what  the  narrator  is  not  telling  us  feels  all 

the more plausible. In a third-person unreliable narration, your reader is going 

to believe a good deal more of the lies, as the film critics of Stage Fright did. 

See  if  you  can  present  a  deceptive  character’s  perceptions  as  what  she 

believes  or  wants  to  believe,  but  which  also  have  plausible  alternative 

realities. A  schizophrenic worldview is  essentially unreliable, for  example, if 

seen  from  an  outsider’s  vantage,  but  from  inside  is  perfectly  acceptable  and 

real. But who can see inside a psychotic’s mind? Does this exercise try to get 

you  to  create  a  story  that  makes  the  reader  “hear”  a  false  story  or  that 

“shows”  the  reader  a  false  story?  Both.  As  the  writer,  you’ll  have  to  both 

believe the lie and show it to be a lie—the trick of all good fiction, in the end. 



THE UNSTABLE SELF. Write a story that alternates between the I  and the 

he  or  she  (or  the  name  of  the  narrator),  making  sure  you  don’t  confuse  the 

reader  with  the  switches.  You  might  also  consider  other  ways  of  indicating 

instability— voices (in italics), commands, or out-of-body perspectives. Why 

would  this  be  useful  or  necessary?  Imagine  a  situation  where  a  character  is 

under  such  stress  that  he  cannot  think  straight—or  perhaps  she’s  madly  in 

love  and  doesn’t  care  if  she  thinks  in  standard-issue  thoughts.  Josh  Russell, 

the author of Yellow Jack, supplied the basic idea for this exercise. 500 words 



I  BELIEVE     THAT    attached    third-person     narration    is  the   most    accurate 

representation  of  how  we  think  and  live  our  lives,  but  many  late-twentieth- 

century  fiction  writers  came  to  distrust  the  third  person,  seeing  it  as  the 

method  of popular  and  genre fictions, which  accepted the nineteenth-century 

notion of a stable fictional world and the suspension of disbelief. On the other 

hand,  we  rarely  use  the  I  in  thoughts  during  everyday  movements  and 

activities. The first-person pronoun is provoked by others; it bursts out when 

you  need to  differentiate  yourself  from the  surrounding world  of  other  egos. 

Psychologists  say  that  most  people  cannot  remember  new  names  on  first 

hearing  them  because  they’re  replacing  the  stranger’s  name  in  their  minds 

with their own names as a kind of defense mechanism. 



  The  late  Anatole  Broyard  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  many  years  ago 

about  a  friend  of  his  who  had  recently  retired  from  psychoanalytic  practice. 

The  friend  turned  to  reading  novels  because  he  missed  “all  the  details  of 

being  and  doing.”  “Tell  me,”  Broyard  said,  “what  do  you  miss  most?  What 

did  your  patients  give  you  that  fiction  doesn’t?”  His  friend  thought  a  while 

(and we should note Broyard’s implicit catty criticism of fiction—he was one 

of the regular reviewers of it for The New York Times) and said: 



  Most of all, I miss incongruity. A psychoanalyst, or at least this one, is 

  constantly refreshed, even sustained, by the gorgeous incongruities that 

  people produce under stress. Such a wrench of perspective is a measure of 

  our range, our suppleness. Occasionally a patient will go through the kind 

  of abrupt self-transcendence that’s one of the glories of our species. 

  Without transition, she’ll leap from the disgusting to the sublime, from the 

  petty or mundane to the wildest shores of human sensibility. 



My most common criticism of much contemporary traditional fiction is that it 

does not reflect these wrenches of perspective. Look for the musical sound of 

abrupt   self-transcendence.  Play  with  the  idea  that  your  football-playing 

character  can  move  from  relentlessly  monotonous  statements  to  a  warbling 

and  even  girlish  delight  in  his  voice  when  he  discovers  the  first  violets 

peeping out in his mother’s backyard. 



JOURNALISM.  Write  part   of   a   story  in  the   form   of  journal   entries. 

Everything  that  happens  in  the  story  will  most  likely  happen  between  the 

entries.  Make  sure  your  readers  can  see  the  events  offstage, but  also  present 

your journalist’s blind  spots—she will not present the whole  story, just parts 

of  it.  Your  journal  writer  may  not  even  understand  the  significance  of  the 

events until a few entries later—if ever. Keep all the entries close together in 

time  (within  a  week  or  two).  This  exercise  will  challenge  those  writers  who 

think  there  is  no  limit  to  realism:  Make  sure  that  the  journal  writer  is  still 

telling a story—showing as often as telling, revealing things about herself. In 

other  words,  you  have  to  work  just  as  hard  in  this  exercise  to  choose  the 

words  of  this  narrator.  Writers  will  tend  to  think  that  this journalist  can  say 

anything  and  not  look  outside  of  herself.  Avoid  completely  self-absorbed 

narrators here—and everywhere. 700 words 
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                                  The Intro 



LORD CHESTERFIELD called the novel “a kind of abbreviation of a 

Romance.” Ian McEwan described the more compact novella as “the 

beautiful daughter of a rambling, bloated, ill shaven giant.” William Trevor 

considered the short story “essential art.” Writing a story, he said, is infinitely 

harder than writing a novel, “but it’s infinitely more worthwhile.” And now 

we have the even shorter story, a form that was validated, if it needed to be, 

when Lydia Davis, whose stories are sometimes a sentence long, was 

awarded the 2013 Man Booker International Prize. In their citation, the 

judges said of Davis’s works: “Just how to categorize them? They have been 

called stories but could equally be miniatures, anecdotes, essays, jokes, 

parables, fables, texts, aphorisms or even apothegms, prayers or simply 

observations.” 

   The short-short story is narrative (or it’s not) that is distilled and refined, 

concentrated, layered, coherent, textured, stimulating, and resonant, and it 

may prove to be the ideal form of fiction for the twenty-first century, an age 

of shrinking attention spans and busy and distracted lives, in which our 

mobile devices connect us to the world as they simultaneously divert us from 

it. And on the screens of our smartphones and our iPads and our laptops, we 

can fit an entire work of flash fiction. It’s short but not shallow; it’s a reduced 

form used to represent a larger, more complex story; it’s pithy and cogent, 

brief and pointed, and like the gist of a recollected conversation, it offers the 

essential truth, if not all the inessential facts. 

   The market for flash fiction is extensive and it’s growing. A Google search 

for flash fiction markets nets 719,000 hits in .55 seconds. Duotrop e lists 

4,700 publications looking for flash fiction, and a few of those outlets publish 

365 stories a year. Your chances of finding a home for your short-short story 

are considerably better than they are for your novel. What better way to break 

into the world of publishing, to get your name out there, to earn the 

endorsement of editors, to introduce your beloved characters to an 

appreciable number of readers? If your dream is to write a novel, consider 

that flash fiction might be your first small step. I learned to write novels by 

writing short stories and learned to write short stories by writing very short 

stories before they had a snappy name. 

   While flash fiction may be quickly read, it is not often quickly written. 

Henry David Thoreau wrote, “Not that the story need be long, but it will take 

a long while to make it short.” To be brief takes time. But the obvious fact is 

that it does take less time to write a short-short story than it does the longer 

forms. It might take years to write a novel (it does for me), months to write a 

story, but only weeks, maybe days, if you’re lucky, to write a very short 

story. And an occasional morsel of sweet short-term gratification won’t make 

you sick. Promise! With the end so close in sight, you are emboldened, and 

you learn to finish. If you don’t finish, you can’t revise, and if you don’t 

revise, you won’t learn to write. 

   Writing flash fiction will teach you to focus. In a short-short story you 

have no time for digressions, for subplots, for extraneous characters, for 

backstory. Get in and get out. Start when everything but the action is over, as 

Frank O’Connor had it. This admirable compression, of course, means that 

every word carries more weight and every image does double or triple duty. 

It advances the plot, expresses the theme, and reveals the characters. You 

learn to take the creative collaboration with your reader to a higher level. You 

begin the story or the scene, you furnish the clues, sunlight through an open 

window, say, a woman leaning out, her elbows on the sill, watching the surf 

pound the beach, and the reader sees the wisp of hair falling over her eye, 

smells the salt air, hears the sizzle of the surf and the barking of that golden 

retriever dancing in the waves. 

   As fiction writers, we are always trying to impose limits on ourselves to 

avoid the tyranny of the blank page. Flash fiction provides us with a word 

limit, and that limit may be all we need to get us thinking in an 

unconventional and creative way. Of limits, the composer Igor Stravinsky 

said, “The more constraints are imposed, the more one frees oneself of the 

chains that shackle the spirit . . . and the arbitrariness serves only to obtain 

precision of execution.” And here’s what else you get to do with flash fiction: 

experiment. Follow Lydia Davis’s example. Make your flash fictions 

algebraic word problems or culinary recipes or autocorrected text messages 

from your estranged father or e-mail spam from Nigerian bankers or 

advertisements for a new kind of hat that grows hair in just thirty days or for 

Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complexion Wafers. In short, anything at all. 

   I presume you’re reading this intro because you want to write stories. 

(Wanting to write means you’re not writing, and that’s a prescription for 

frustration and regret.) Maybe you’ve already tried. Maybe you’ve started a 

novel or two—they’re still on your flash drive—but your free time is so 

limited and your responsibilities so endless. And yet you clearly have not 

abandoned your literary dream, however modest, however grand. And now 

you’ve discovered this relatively new genre that everyone’s talking about— 

the very short story—and you think you might want to give it a try. It’s time 

to scratch that artistic itch. Time to stretch those narrative muscles. Time to 

test your mettle. 

   So here’s what we’ll be doing. We’ll demystify the writing process, which 

may once have seemed intimidating. Writing is work; it’s a physical, if 

sedentary, activity. Writers write even when the writing’s not going well 

—esp ecially when the writing’s not going well. Writing fiction is not 

spontaneous or easy. It rewards the patient and the tenacious. It doesn’t 

happen all at once. We’ll discuss the craft of storytelling, explore the 

elements and techniques of short fiction, and examine the qualities that make 

for vivid and compelling flash fiction. You’ll read exemplary short-short 

stories that will inspire, provoke, and serve as models for your own stories. 

You’ll write up a storm following the prompts and exercises. You’ll play 

with found forms and invent your own. You’ll get writing and you’ll keep 

writing. In doing so, you’ll make writing a part of your life. You’ll learn that 

your characters, your settings, and your themes are out there in the world. 

You’ll learn to look, to listen, to pay attention, and to notice—the fiction 

writer’s first job. The act of writing itself, you’ll realize, the act of making up 

people you come to care about, the fun of playing with words and with 

worlds, is its own reward. And the more you write the more you’ll want to 

write. 

   I hope you’re convinced to give it a try. I promise, you’re going to have 

fun. Let us begin. 

FLASH! 

                                   Briefly 



   I ’m quite interested in the absolute roots of narrative, why we tell 

   stories at all: where the monsters come from. 



                                                             —ANNE ENRIGHT 



“FOR SALE: baby shoes, never worn.” That untitled very short story about 

the worst thing that can happen in a person’s life has been widely and 

erroneously attributed to Ernest Hemingway and may have its source in a 

1910 Sp okane Press article “Tragedy of Baby’s Death Is Revealed in Sale of 

Clothes.” The narrative is over quite suddenly, but the story is not over for 

the reader. 

   Writing short-short stories is the art of omission. What you leave out is as 

important as what you leave in. This is fiction approaching haiku, the art of 

few words and many suggestions. Like a haiku, these short-short stories start 

us thinking. The reader then goes on after the piece is finished, goes on in the 

emotional direction suggested by the story. Think of the very short story as 

the Zen of fiction—it doesn’t explain; it only indicates. It deepens the 

creative collaboration between author and reader. The story is the call that 

awaits its response. 

   The history of fiction has been dominated by the novel and more recently 

by the novel and the short story. But now there is this seemingly brave new 

genre around, and, like God, it has many names, and, like Proteus, it takes 

many forms. I’m talking about very brief fiction, what has been called 

                                                            * 

Sudden, Micro, Skinny, Hyper, Mini, Short-Short, Flash,  Minute, Instant, 

Nano, Pill-Size, Pocket-Size, Pinhead, Postcard, Hint, Fast, Four-Minute, 

Smokelong, One-Page, Small, and Furious. These brief fictions have also 

been called Blasters and Palm-of the-Hand stories. Skippers and Blinks. 

Drabbles and Dribbles. I suppose the fact that no one can name the beast 

means that no one knows what it really is. It’s short, but even its brevity is in 

debate. This brevity may be an invitation to undermine the conventions of the 

traditional short story. It’s compact, concentrated, and compressed. It’s fifty- 

five words, or it’s fifteen hundred words, or it’s somewhere in between. A 

sentence long? Why not? In the introduction to Micro Fiction, editor Jerome 

Stern posed the question, “Can a short story be too short to be a short story?” 

By way of an answer, here are two one-sentence stories by Merle Drown: 



                                IN THE CITY 



   “Fuck you,” she explained. 



                    SUFFUSED WITH PLEASURE 



   She bit him, quick, sharp, precisely, and before he knew it, he said, “I 

   love you.” 



And now we have Twiction—stories of  140 characters on Twitter. Here’s a 

short-short story by Lynne Barrett that’s twenty-two words long and was first 

posted on Twitter: 



                                 DISTANCE 



   My father, dying, swore his ghost would shake the windows. A 

   thousand miles and thirty years away, tonight he rattles the panes. 



And here’s a much longer, but still very brief, story from Leonard Nash. It’s a 

comic tale about the things we’ll do for love and the things we’ll do to get 

help moving our furniture. It rides along on the dry wit and understatement of 

our narrator, and there at the heart of the story is the alarming note that seems 

to illuminate the absurdity that we are privy to. 



                 BEFORE WE DO ANYTHING ELSE 



   “Fine, I’ll sleep with you,” Lori said, “but first you have to help me 

   clean out this closet.” 

      Lori had this huge walk-in closet in her hallway. The closet door 

   was opposite the bathroom door. We’d known each other a couple of 

   weeks by this time. We’d met at some raw bar happy hour off the 79th 

   Street Causeway. She had been there with another girl from her office. 

   I’d been there alone. 

      “Are you moving?” I asked. We were standing in her hallway, 

   surveying the contents of her crowded closet. 

      “Maybe across town,” Lori said. 

      “How come?” I said. 

      “I don’t want to talk about it,” she said. 

      There were lots of things in Lori’s closet. Sanitary products, toilet 

   paper, bed linens, an Electrolux canister vacuum cleaner, her mother’s 

   wedding dress, a framed poster of Elvis. Stuff like that she was 

   keeping, but we spent maybe two hours filling liquor boxes and Glad 

   bags with old T-shirts, a pair of matching table lamps that were made to 

   look like pirate ships, stacks of paperback novels, maybe three years’ 

   worth of junk mail, old throw pillows, winter clothes from when she 

   lived in Chicago, several dozen shoes, an Anniversary Edition 

   Monopoly game, hundreds of cassette tapes she said she hadn’t listened 

to since high school, and lots more stuff. 

   “Do you want any of this shit?” Lori said. 

   “I like the lamps,” I said, “but I don’t have room for them either.” 

   “I have room for them,” she said. “It’s just that I don’t like them 

anymore. I never did, actually.” 

   “Why not?” I said. 

   “Are you going to help me?” she said. 

   So together we carried the bags and the boxes from the apartment, 

down the stairs, and put it all by the curb. This was a Sunday afternoon. 

She said it would all get picked up in the morning. 

   After we did that, we got into bed and made love for the first time. 

Had sex. OK, we fucked. Calling it something nice won’t change 

anything. Then we decided to order a pizza, sausage and pepperoni 

with pineapple chunks. The pineapple was her idea. 

   “Before we do anything else,” Lori said, “we need to inspect the 

rubber.” 

   “Inspect it for what?” I said. 

   “For leaks,” Lori said. “I’ve gotten pregnant using these things.” 

   “More than once?” 

   “Three times.” 

   That seemed like a lot, but who was I to argue with her? So we stood 

in her bathroom, naked, filling the condom with water from the sink. 

For a moment I caught the reflection of my own eyes in the mirror and 

I didn’t like what I saw. I turned away and watched as the condom 

filled slowly. I held it up to the light. The latex sagged with maybe ten 

ounces of water, about as much water as you’d need for a nice cup of 

hot tea. 

   “Add more,” she said. 

   I did like she said, and that condom swelled more than I thought 

possible, the reservoir tip expanding like a lactating nipple or a child’s 

pacifier. I held it up again. We looked at it. 

   “That’s enough,” she said. 

   “It kind of looks like a bowling pin,” I said, “or the breast of a native 

woman in National Geograp hic—only more translucent.” 

   Lori said it kind of did, and could we order the pizza now. 

   I suggested we move the condom to the bathtub, fill it up there, see 

how big it could get. 

   “This is getting weird,” Lori said. 

   Then she started telling me about her brain tumor. “It’s really 

small,” Lori said, “hardly worth mentioning, barely noticeable on the 

scans, but it’s there nonetheless. I could show you the images. The 

doctor gave me copies.” 

   “Maybe later,” I said. I moved the condom over to the tub, 

supporting the weight of the engorged sack with my left hand, and 

hooked it onto the spout. I turned on the cold water tap. 

   “I’m sorry to hear about your tumor,” I said. “I hope you’ll be all 

right.” 

   Then Lori told me about this other guy she was seeing now and then. 

Said he was older than me, that he’d been asking her to marry him, that 

he’d make for a good husband and father, and that she couldn’t decide 

whether to tell this other guy about her brain tumor. 

   “It only seems right,” I said, “considering the implications of your 

condition.” I wondered if she was suggesting that I would not be a good 

husband or father. “Have you been intimate with this other guy?” 

   “I’m hungry,” Lori said. “Let’s order the pizza already.” 

   “Whatever you want,” I said. 

   She walked out of the bathroom, came back with the cordless phone, 

and called the pizza place. Now Lori was wearing a pink terry-cloth 

bathrobe. The number for the pizza place must have been programmed 

into her speed dial. I saw her press seven and then the pound key. When 

we were kids, my friends and I called it the tic-tac-toe button. We 

didn’t know what it was for. In our neighborhood, we couldn’t even get 

call waiting in those years, not to mention cable TV. Meanwhile, the 

condom continued to fill, growing, expanding like a gourd, like a huge 

papaya right there in the tub. I gripped the rubber-banded opening with 

two hands as the reservoir tip nudged forward like a wet thumb 

hitchhiking across the glossy white porcelain of Lori’s bathtub. 

   “How long will it take?” she asked the pizza place. There was a 

pause. Then she said, “Can you get here any sooner? I’m really 

hungry.” Another pause, and then, “OK, whenever you get here’s fine, 

but the sooner the better.” 

   And then it happened. The condom exploded. Water burst from the 

shredded latex and careened up the sides of the tub and onto the tile. 

   “God damn it,” Lori screamed as she pulled three yellow hand 

   towels from the stainless steel towel bar mounted on the wall over her 

   wicker clothes hamper. Then she threw them at me. “No, not you,” she 

   said into the phone. “Really, I’m fine. It’s just this guy.” 

       “Soon as I clean up the floor, I’ll put my clothes on and get out of 

   here.” 

       “Please,” Lori said, her hand cupped over the receiver. “Please.” 



Flash fiction is short, but it’s not trivial. We’re going to explore the world of 

flash fiction, consider the qualities that make for compelling flash stories, see 

how they are like traditional short stories and see how they differ. We’ll read 

a wide variety of short-short stories and we’ll write our own. We’ll write like 

Chekhov told us to write—serenely, as if we were eating blinis. We’ve got 

nothing to prove, but a world to explore. And we’ll begin by considering 

some of our earliest stories—myths. 

   Telling stories is how we make sense of the world and of our place in it, 

how we amend our bewilderment. The narrative impulse is embedded in our 

DNA and seems to be as necessary for our survival as breathing. The seminal 

storytelling we call myth-making must have begun, I think, with our 

ancestors’ terrifying collective awareness that this cherished life, this fragile 

existence, which was all they could know, was going to end for all of them, 

and was going to end soon. The physical evidence was all around them. Only 

half the children born reached adulthood; there were few, if any, 

grandparents. The foods they gathered ripened, spoiled, and then rotted. And 

at that moment of intolerable realization around the campfire, no one uttered 

a word about the appalling and insidious truth. Maybe they huddled closer, 

embraced one another, hoping this tenderness would forestall the gathering 

storm of despair. The obvious and indisputable facts were these: you’re born, 

you struggle, you suffer, you lose the ones you love, you die, you decay, you 

are soon forgotten. Life is without purpose, then. Our being here, our being 

anywhere, is an accident. Yet here we are. Must we go on? Should we? How 

do we build a culture in the face of our diminished and dismal future? It’s all 

pointless, isn’t it? Senseless. 

 Human stories are practically always about one thing, really, 

            aren’t they? Death. The inevitability of death. 



                                     —J. R. R. Tolkien 



    But we Homo sap iens are now and were then creatures who insist on 

meaning and who abhor enduring chaos. We could not allow this unbearable 

absurdity of our insignificant existence to stand. At that moment, as our 

foremothers and forefathers leaned toward the warming fire, out of the grim 

silence in the dead of night, one voice arose and spoke what others there 

might have also been thinking but were too immobilized by doubt and 

anxiety to utter. “Maybe,” the voice said, “maybe we don’t die.” And we 

might think of this remarkable leap of the imagination as the moment when 

civilization began, and we were no longer trapped in time and space. 

    Another voice said, “If we don’t die, where do we go?” 

    “Home.” 

    And some of those gathered must have looked up at the impossible 

confusion of stars above them. Home, they thought. What a breathtaking 

idea. But in order to understand their once and future home, they would need 

to name it, place it, and populate it. They would need to tell its story, give 

this amorphous void a shape—a beginning, a middle, and an end. Narrative 

precedes comprehension. And they knew they could begin anywhere—with a 

cosmic egg or colored language water or moon blood or a rainbow serpent. 

    The Sumerians began like this: Before time began there was only darkness 

and the goddess Nammu, the p rimordial sea. The Greeks: In the beginning 

was only chaos. Then out of the void app eared Erebus, the unknowable p lace 

where death dwells and Night. The Zulus: Long ago before man and animals 

roamed the earth, there was j ust darkness and one very large seed. The 

Australian Aborigines: A ll was darkness in the time before time. The dark 

land was called Il-ba-lint-j a and it p ossessed nothing save an endlessly tall 

p ole coming out of the ground. All of these stories were begun without the 

knowledge of how they would end, but with a resolute faith in the narrative 

process. Into all of this darkness, let there be light. 

    Myth offered a consoling counter-narrative to the bleak realities of daily 

life, a satisfying and sensible story about our origin and our destiny. Life goes 

on in some Edenic place other than our own, and to that home we shall 

return. These creation myths offered both solace and the proof that despite 

death, disease, dissolution, and destruction, despite random and organized 

violence, life does have meaning, after all, and life is worth living. 



   All myths are stories, but not all stories are myths: among 

                  stories, myths hold a special place. 



                                 —Margaret A twood 



   And so in this way our ancestors saved themselves from gloom and 

wretchedness by the power of their imaginations and the evidence of things 

unseen. Imagination is the faculty that enables us to dream, to remember, to 

confabulate, to fantasize, that enables us, in other words, to see quite clearly 

right here in front of our hungry eyes that which is not actually present. Like 

that sturdy Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil in the Garden of Eden 

with its brown and scaly bark and its allegedly crisp, juicy, and sweet 

pomaceous fruit, and to see that narrow fellow in the tree, coiled along a 

slender branch. We wonder what he’s up to. We look at him closely, the blunt 

head, the bifurcated tongue, and the goggle eyes. And then he does something 

we could not have expected. He whispers into the ear of the woman standing 

there eyeing the fruit. 

   Not all myths concerned creation, of course. Some myths tried to explain 

nature and account for its vicissitudes. There are over five hundred stories of 

a global flood, for example. The one we may be most familiar with, the one 

we might think of as a re-creation myth, is the story of Noah, in which God 

sends the flood because “the wickedness of man was great in the earth.” It 

occurs to us that we may soon be writing yet another inundation story, given 

global warming and its attendant and accelerating sea-level rise. This time we 

won’t assign divine retribution as the cause, but our own plundering 

disregard for the planet. The Guardian estimates that 700 million people 

worldwide will be forced to leave their homes by 2050. Thirty-two years 

from now ! The Pacific island nation of Kiribati (formerly the Gilbert Islands) 

will, in fact, be wiped out before the end of the century. And it won’t be the 

last to go. Its president is now searching for a place to resettle the  103,000 

residents. (The Kiribati creation myth begins with a lone spider, asleep and 

dreaming, and in his dream he hears a voice calling his name, and he wakes 

and looks down and sees an object: the Earth and the sky sealed together. 

[And this reminds me of Fredric Brown’s very short story within the story 

“Knock”: “The last man on earth sat alone in a room. There was a knock at 

the door . . .” What’s scary here, as Brown points out, is not the knock, but 

the silence of the ellipsis.]) 

   Other myths explained history, customs, and ethics, established models of 

desirable behavior. The heroes of these tales were flawed, just as we are, but 

embodied qualities that we were encouraged to emulate. The heroes were 

generally kind, generous, hospitable, loyal, prudent, courageous, and selfless. 

They often had to contend with death-dealing monsters and beasts and with 

jealous and capricious gods who might suddenly demand a virgin sacrifice or 

might rape your daughter or command you to murder your own son. 

   And surely not every story told around the communal fire was a myth. 

Some stories were told to entertain, like the suspenseful story of the day’s 

treacherous woolly mammoth hunt or the comic tale entitled “Would You 

Like to Know What Your Kids Did Today While You Were Out Hunting 

with Your Friends?” But it was the myths that sustained us—have done so for 

millennia. They are stories we tell over and over, as we are going to do in a 

moment. But first here’s a myth you’re no doubt familiar with. 

   Edith Hamilton tells us that the loquacious mountain nymph Echo fell out 

of favor with Hera by distracting her with chatter while Hera’s philandering 

husband Zeus stole away. Hera cursed Echo, who could now no longer speak 

first, but only repeat what was said to her. Echo then fell in love with the 

beautiful Narcissus, who was only in love with himself, was enraptured by 

his own reflection in a pool. The scorned Echo faded away until only her 

voice was left. And Narcissus, who couldn’t turn his gaze away from his 

mirrored image, wasted away. 

   Maybe you know or can imagine people in your life, here in the twenty- 

first century, who seem enraptured with themselves or who always have to 

get in the last word. Maybe you can build a story with mythical resonance for 

one of them. Daniel Staesser did just that. 



                         NARCISSUS REDEEMED 

She worked in one of those boutiques, Twenty-Something Forever or 

something like that. Backlit, bright pink and silver flourishes festooned 

the window display with the name of the store scrawled across in a kind 

of lackadaisical cursive. Racks of jeans, dresses, jackets, all overpriced 

and undersized. Low pay, long hours, but Didi had worked her way up 

to management. Maybe it was her sense of style. More likely it was her 

no-nonsense approach. 

   Didi could sell condoms in a convent. She had a way of saying 

exactly what anyone wanted or needed to hear. It was as if she knew 

their thoughts and could speak them right back in reassurance. But with 

him, the words that usually issued so craftily and with such finality, 

instead left her breathless. 

   They had met at that very store. She had caught a peripheral of him 

staring. It would have been creepy if he hadn’t been so cute. He might 

have been more self-aware, if he hadn’t been so aware of himself. He 

saved face in the moment, not wanting to admit he had been staring at 

his own reflection. And so their relationship was born on the pretense 

of attraction, or the reality of it, depending on whom you asked. She 

really was attracted to him. He was really attracted to himself. 

   Cassius welcomed the new relationship like one might embrace a 

new outfit. Didi looked good on him. He could show her off to family 

and friends, bring her out sometimes on special occasions, and hang her 

up when the ennui of the day-to-day threatened the dynamic nature of 

his personal image. Cassius spent up to four hours a day in the gym, 

going before and after work. One might think that with all the attention 

he paid to himself, his career choice would reflect his apparent need to 

be noticed. Instead of acting or modeling, though, Cassius made a 

living as a hairstylist, surrounding himself with beauty (and, of course, 

mirrors) and always striving for a perceived perfection. 

   As far as Didi was concerned, he had come as close to perfection as 

one possibly could. She had been as entranced with him from that first 

auspicious meeting as he had been with himself. The inconvenient truth 

of his vanity had been lost on Didi, and she found herself only more 

and more willing to echo his sentiments, preferences, and habits. 

Indeed, this fact endeared her to him. And while Cassius didn’t 

embellish Didi with compliments or even sentiment, she nonetheless 

loved him with a kind of blind fervor. 

   And so the relationship went for some six months, Didi, Cassius’s 

colorful clown fish, luring coveted attention from other reef-clingers, 

and Cassius, in turn, an anemone providing protection from a self that 

Didi had all but forgotten about and that he himself had perhaps never 

noticed existed. 

   Then it happened. 

    It seems sometimes it takes an entire lifetime to forge our identity. It 

takes hard work, perseverance, and a constant redefinition and 

reevaluation of self. It takes mistakes, hardships, and sometimes . . . 

moments. Sometimes these rash and fleeting instances remind us of 

who we once were and sometimes they help to determine who we 

become. 

   The call had come in in the middle of a shift. A Saturday night. The 

mall was busy—late November, holiday shopping picking up. But as 

she listened, it all came to an abrupt, unanticipated stop. There was 

something in his voice. 

    “I’m sorry,” he said. A phrase she had hardly heard him utter in the 

past, but strangely enough, one that she didn’t miss. It had long been a 

belief of hers that apologizing was too disingenuous. A weakness in 

character. A denial of humanity. Forgive and move on. Maybe this 

attitude was born from a career spent in retail sales, a bottom-line 

business. Maybe it was rooted in a fear of failure. 

   Whatever the case, she hunched over her phone, frozen in the 

moment. 

    “Didi, I’m sorry.” 

    “What? What happened? What’s wrong?” She could feel the phone 

shaking in her hand. “Cass? Can you hear me?” 

    “I made a mistake, Didi.” 

   The possibilities pummeled her, spilling out like sand at first, rough 

and course, unable to be fully grasped, and then transforming into 

water, trying to be absorbed, and then gently escaping her fingertips. 

Mistake ? Sorry for what ? Had he been unfaithful ? Hurt ? Scared ? A nd 

why hadn ’t he come to her in p erson ? Had she really exp ected him to ? 

Still, mistakes were allowed, right ? Mistakes could be fixed. Forgive 

and move on. 

    “I . . .” His voice trailed off. 

    She could sense weakness, an amalgam both emotional and physical. 

    There was a palpable manifestation, a slight vibrato in his voice. 

    Somehow, she felt she knew what he was trying to say, though she tried 

    to deny her intuition by not asking, for fear of the answer she already 

    felt within her. How had she spent so many years knowing exactly what 

    to say, and in the last six months, and even now in this stirring and 

    tautly provocative moment, not be able to formulate the words? She 

    didn’t know why, or even how she knew. She didn’t even know how it 

    happened. She just knew. As suddenly as he had come into her life, he 

    was gone. 

       Instantly, it struck her that this pariah of perfection had chosen to be 

    selfless in their last moments. And while this might have seemed out of 

    character to anyone else, to Didi it was all she’d ever imagined of him. 

    She spoke into the emptiness on the other end of the line wanting to 

    say, “I love you,” but only managing a sobbing echo: 

       “I . . .” 



I admire the way Daniel has taken classical figures and set them into that 

most familiar contemporary American landscape—the mall. And into the 

workplace, a bottom-line business. And the writing is so smart, so incisive. 

The malleable Didi looks good on the self-absorbed Cassius; the 

lackadaisical cursive of the store’s sign; overpriced and undersized; the 

pretense of attraction—so many memorable phrases and pleasurable 

sentences. 



       Do not resist the suddenly irrational in a story; that’s 

                               imagination at work. 



                                    —F. Scott Fitzgerald 

                                 Made of the Myth 



Your turn. Rework a myth of your choosing into a very short story. Go fetch your pen or your 

pencil and your writing tablet or fire up your computer. And now you get to stare at the blank 

page or the empty screen for a minute. Paralyzing, isn’t it? Perhaps you’ve been immobilized 

by this depthless void before. You’re thinking, What am I supposed to write about? Well, we 

know we’re going to write about people because people are always the subject of fiction (even 

if they come disguised as halflings or gnomes, goblins or cockroaches), and these made-up 

people will be troubled because only trouble is interesting, and we know we’re going to write 

about what we don’t understand because that’s what fiction writers do. 

    Let’s set seven hundred words as a reasonable goal. In Edith Hamilton’s My thology you’ll 

find stories about the gods and heroes of Greek, Roman, and Norse mythology (Hercules, 

Prometheus) about love and adventure (Pyramus and Thisbe, Orpheus and Eurydice). You 

might also check Bulfinch’s My thology for your classical stories. Or you can go to the source 

in Ovid’s Metamorphoses or The Iliad and The Odyssey or The Aeneid. Or perhaps you prefer 

Native American myths. If so, refer to American Hero-My ths, a Study in the Native Religions 

of the Western Continent by Daniel G. Brinton. The Bible will serve for Christian myths. At 

www.americanfolklore.net you can find stories about Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan, and other 

heroes. You might want to use the title of the myth as the title of your story. Set the myth- 

based story in your own contemporary world. Think about people you know or know about. 

Surely we all know about happily married men in high places who, like Zeus, cannot keep the 

libido in check, who risk it all (unlike Zeus) for a roll in the hay. 



 The problem about art is not finding more freedom, it’s about 

                                     finding obstacles. 



                                         —Richard Rodgers 



Writing exercises like the one above and the others to follow will help you to 

think in an unhabitual manner. Logic doesn’t work in the creative process— 

not at the start of the process, at any rate. Logic doesn’t leap; it plods. Logic 

is about that which is consistent and non-contradictory. But life is ambiguous, 

chaotic, inconsistent, and contradictory. You think unhabitually by being 

arbitrary, not rational. The form of the sonnet is an arbitrary construct. Why 

fourteen lines? Just because. No reason. No logic. Do it. Writing exercises 

will teach you to be susceptible to the world and will break the hypnotic and 

paralyzing spell of the blank page. 

    Embrace arbitrary constraints. The arbitrary is what will make your story 

unique. Your arbitrary choices may seem random and irrational, but they will 

not be erratic and irresponsible. 



* And since I’ve chosen to title the book Flash!, I want to acknowledge the editorial trio of James 

  Thomas, Denise Thomas, and Tom Hazuka, who coined the term in their  1992 book Flash Fiction, 

  published by W. W. Norton. 

  Stories, Short Stories, and Very Short 

                                   Stories 



   A ll p erceiving is also thinking, all reasoning is also intuition, all 

   observation is also invention. 



                                                            —RUDOLF ARNHEIM 



     Stories 



LET’S TALK about what a short story is before we try to figure out what a 

very short story is. In fact, let’s start with story . We run to the Oxford English 

Dictionary . The word comes from the Latin historia, history. So this might 

suggest that a story has happened. It is in the past, as it were. Even if you’re 

writing about the future, in, say, a sci-fi piece, it’s a future that’s concluded, 

over, finished. The events happ ened in the future. And maybe this reminds 

you of Einstein’s remark: “The only reason for time to exist is so everything 

doesn’t happen at once.” Of course, that notion does away with cause and 

effect and is, therefore, problematic for the fiction writer. But it also means 

we’re immortal or something like that. And that’s good, right? Susan Sontag 

would append Einstein: “And space exists so that it all doesn’t happen to 

you.” Stories, then, might be said, by definition, to have a beginning, middle, 

and an end, even if time is only a direction in space. Completion. Resolution. 

   OED definition #1: “A narrative, true or presumed to be true, relating to 

important events of celebrated persons of a more or less remote past.” This 

suggestion of truth here (by which, I will presume, they may mean fact) 

suggests that the origin of storytelling may have been an honest recounting of 

events. “I was in the garden, minding my own business, when Eve handed me 

a piece of fruit and said she’d just been speaking with this charming and 

articulate serpent.” It’s not until definition #5 that the OED describes what 

we writers and readers more commonly think of as a story: “A narrative of 

real, or more usually, fictitious events, designed for the entertainment of the 

hearer or reader . . .” 

   Shall we agree that a story is an entertaining and plotted narrative, a 

related account of an event or events with a beginning, middle, and end? Is 

any of this up for debate? Need it be entertaining, for instance? Well, why 

else would you read it? Need it be plotted? Well, yes, unless you have 

something else that will keep us reading. (In an interview, however, the 

incomparable William Trevor said, “You don’t have to have a plot in a short 

story, but you do have to have a point. There must be a point to the story.” 

You are making meaning, after all.) 

   Some stories are long, and when they are, we call them epics or novels or 

novellas. The OED defines a novel as “a fictitious prose narrative of 

considerable length (now usually one long enough to fill one or more 

volumes), in which characters and actions representative of the real life of 

past or present times are portrayed in a plot of more or less complexity.” 

Laurie Henry, in The Fiction Dictionary , defines that considerable length as 

over sixty thousand words, and let me quote: “The novel generally includes a 

plot, carefully controlled by the writer, comprising a number of episodes. 

Because of its grander length, a novel will have more characters, take place 

over a longer period of time, and involve more movement among settings 

than a novella or short story.” 



     Short Stories 



Let’s consider what some writers of stories have had to say about the form of 

the short story: 

   Erskine Caldwell defined it “as an imaginary tale with a meaning, 

interesting enough to hold the reader’s attention, profound enough to express 

human nature.” William Trevor: “If the novel is like an intricate Renaissance 

painting, the short story is an Impressionist painting. It should be an 

explosion of truth. Its strength lies in what it leaves out just as much as what 

it puts in. It is concerned with the total exclusion of meaninglessness.” 

   As to this matter of leaving out, Ernest Hemingway had this to say in 

Death in the Afternoon: “If a writer of prose knows enough about what he is 

writing about he may omit things that he knows and the reader, if the writer is 

writing truly enough, will have a feeling of those things as strongly as though 

the writer had stated them. The dignity of movement of an ice-berg is due to 

only one-eighth of it being above water. A writer who omits things because 

he does not know them only makes hollow places in his writing.” 

   And in a letter to his friend and editor Aleksey Suvorin, Anton Chekhov 

explained: “Of course it would be pleasant to combine art with a sermon, but 

for me personally it is extremely difficult and almost impossible, owing to the 

conditions of technique. You see, to depict horse-thieves in seven hundred 

lines I must all the time speak and think in their tone and feel in their spirit; 

otherwise, if I introduce subjectivity, the image becomes blurred and the 

story will not be as compact as all short stories ought to be. When I write, I 

reckon entirely upon the reader to add for himself the subjective elements that 

are lacking in the story.” 

   A short story is made up. It’s fiction even if it’s based on actual incidents. 

It tends to be realistic—about this John Gardner has much to say in The A rt of 

Fiction. It’s concerned with character. It has, as we’ve said, a beginning, a 

middle, and an end. Maybe it has a plot. It needs to be entertaining. And 

maybe plot is a key to entertainment. E. M. Forster, in Asp ects of the Novel, 

wrote, “Yes–oh dear yes–the novel tells a story.” And went on wonderfully to 

explain the need for plot: “Neanderthal man listened to stories . . . The 

primitive audience was an audience of shock-heads, gaping around the 

campfire, fatigued with contending against the mammoth or the wooly 

rhinoceros, and only kept awake by suspense. What would happen next? The 

novelist droned on, and as soon as the audience guessed what happened next, 

they either fell asleep or killed him. We can estimate the dangers incurred 

when we think of the career of Scheherazade in somewhat later time. 

Scheherazade avoided her fate because she knew how to wield the weapon of 

suspense—the only literary tool that has any effect upon tyrants and 

savages.” 

   Perhaps Forster’s key word here is susp ense, the pleasurable excitement 

and anticipation regarding an outcome. That’s what plot affords the reader. 

We don’t know where we’re going, and we’re desperate to find out. And 

that’s a good thing. Plot suggests that this tale we’re reading is a journey 

we’re on, that each narrative step we take leads to the next step, and that all 

of our trudging will carry us to the story’s ultimate destination, which, for 

now, remains a mystery. A plot makes the reader want to know what happens 

next. 

   Forster also said this about plot: “A plot is also a narrative of events, the 

emphasis falling on causality— ‘The king died and then the queen died’ is a 

story. But  ‘the king died and then the queen died of grief’ is a plot. The time- 

sequence is preserved, but the sense of causality overshadows it.” 
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                   Romance Tropes and Hooks 



An extensive collection of over 500 tropes and hooks. Each has a description, 

 and some include examples and variations for crafting romance stories your 

                              readers will love. 



                             Karen Winter 

                              Dedication 



I would like to thank my children, Samantha and Bryce, and my two special 

 writing friends, Toni and Sue, for their support and encouragement while 

                             writing this book. 

                                  Introduction 



   Ask any romance reader what her favourite type of story is and she will no 

doubt  be  describing  the  tropes  and  hooks  used  in  the  story.  Her  preference 

may   be   for   enemies-to-lovers   stories,   reunion   romances,   alpha   heroes, 

vampires, or arranged marriages. 



   As  readers, we’re  familiar with  these  kinds  of  stories  and  character  types, 

but as writers we need to know more about  exactly what they are. And more 

importantly  where  can  you  find  a  handy  collection  as  your  go-to  resource 

when you want to browse for new ideas that you will feel enthusiastic about? 



   Well, that’s the purpose of this book—to provide you, the romance writer, 

with a collection of tropes and hooks to use in generating ideas while crafting 

your romance stories. 



   I’ve  had  some  fun  doing  the  research  for  this  book  and  learning  about 

tropes  and  hooks  I’d  never  heard  of  before.  I  hope  you  find  it  a  valuable 

resource  for  your  craft  library  and  keep  it  handy  for when  you’re  pondering 

on your next romance. 



   This  book  is  an  extensive  collection  of  romance  tropes  and  hooks  (over 

500)—but is a guide only. It is by no means a definitive list of every romance 

trope  and  hook—instead  it  is  a  collection  of  those  familiar  to  romance 

writers, and some perhaps less familiar that I found during my research. 

                        Defining Tropes and Hooks 



   Tropes  are  basically  plot  scenarios  that  we  see  repeatedly  in  stories,  e.g. 

friends  to  lovers,  marriage  of  convenience,  secret  babies.  Regency  stories 

were  originally  created  by  Georgette  Heyer.  A  writer  will  create  a  plot 

situation which readers love so much that they keep buying books that have it 

—hence the appeal to readers has been tested over time and the plot scenario 

becomes a “trope”. 

   So,  a  trope  is  a  recurring  plot  device  that’s  used  to  create  stories  that  are 

familiar to readers. The fact that the reader will have  a rough idea  of what is 

going to happen in the story or what the story is about is their appeal. 

   Because  these  familiar  tropes  are written  repeatedly, writers  need  to  think 

hard to  give  a well-used trope  a  fresh look;  otherwise their  story will  simply 

become clichéd. 

   A hook,  in  contrast to  a trope,  is  an  element  of the  story  intended to  draw 

the reader in, e.g. pirate, vampire, alpha hero, billionaire hero, sheikh. 

   The  terms  trope  and  hook  are  often  used  interchangeably  since  there  are 

similarities between them.  But the  one  fundamental  difference is that  a trope 

is  a tried-and-true plot  device  (a plot  scenario), having been used repeatedly, 

whereas a hook  (an enticing element in the story) can be familiar or a brand- 

new enticement. 

   Furthermore,  tropes  determine  the  story  idea  or  scope,  driving  the  initial 

(or underlying) cause of conflict between the couple, e.g. a story with a secret 

baby  trope  will  most  likely  be  about  the  heroine  having  a  baby  to  the  hero 

who  is  unaware  of  its  existence.  When  he  finds  out  this  will  be  the  initial 

cause of conflict for the couple, as well as driving the undercurrent of distrust 

and resentment. 

   Hooks can encompass many different elements in the story: 



      Character-based hooks may involve the character’s personality, family, 

      morals or career, and so become the motivation that determines the 

      character’s behaviour and how they interact with other characters - 

      independent heroine, governess, military hero, duke, virgin, 

      entrepreneur. 

      Setting-based hooks may involve the character’s home, workplace, 

      town/city or a setting where the story takes place - arena, treasure hunt, 

      haunted house, castle, harem. 



   Here are some hooks based on the romance genre: 



      Contemporary romance - cowboy, firefighter, baby, single parent. 

      Historical romance - virgin heroine, lord, house party. 

      Paranormal romance - vampire, werewolf, shifter, the change. 

      Romantic suspense – sheriff, mystery, murder. 



   Tropes  build  on  the  character  hooks—so  if  you  start  with  a  lord  and  a 

virgin heroine  as your hooks, then  add  marriage  of  convenience  as the trope 

and you have the basis for a story. As you add more elements the story starts 

to come to life. 

   When you’re plotting, look to have at least three tropes and hooks in mind 

to  start  off  with,  then  build  on  this  to  create  a  unique  and  entertaining  story 

your readers will love. 

   An  author’s  skill  is  proven  by  her  ability  to  take  these  classic  tropes  and 

hooks and turn them into a story that is fun and original. 

   Readers  will  often  gravitate  towards  a  story  because  of  its  tropes  and 

hooks. To  grab a reader’s attention, mention them in your tagline  so  she will 

know instantly if your book has one of her favourites. 

                               Romance Genres 



   All romance novels have a central love story and an emotionally satisfying 

ending. Beyond that, however, romances may have any tone or style, be set in 

any place or time, and have varying levels of sensuality—ranging from sweet 

to  extremely  hot.  Romance  fiction  may  be  classified  into  various  genres 

depending on setting and plot elements. These genres include: 



   Contemp orary  Romance 

   Romance  novels  set  in  modern  times,  i.e.  from  1950  to  the  present,  with 

the  emphasis  on  the  development  of  a  romantic  relationship.  Contemporary 

romances  vary  in  tone,  sensuality  and  content.  Some  stories  may  contain  an 

element  of  suspense,  others  may  have  comedy.  The  settings  for  these  books 

vary, but most seem to be set in America. 



   Erotic Romance 

   The focus is on the sexual adventures of the characters and usually, but not 

always,  have  the  “happily  ever  after”  resolution  that  is  common  in  most 

romance. They have a strong, often explicit, sexual interaction as an inherent 

part   of   the   love   story,   character   growth   and   relationship   development 

including  BDSM,  ménage  situations,  and  same-sex  partnering.  These  novels 

may   contain   elements   of   other   romance   genres   (such   as   paranormal, 

historical, science fiction/fantasy, etc.). 



   Fantasy  Romance 

   The  plot  is  focussed  primarily  on  the  effect  of  magical  elements  on  the 

characters’  lives,  often  while  the  characters  are  on  a  quest.  Some  popular 

themes are historical fantasy, mythical creatures and magical abilities. 



   Historical Romance 

   Books  are  set  prior  to  1950.  Their  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  the 

romantic  relationship,  as  well  as  the  constraints,  scandals  and  issues  facing 

the characters during this time. More recently, historical romance stories tend 

to have a feisty heroine with character traits similar to modern young women 

of today. 



   Insp irational Romance - with Religious or Sp iritual Elements 

   Strong religious themes  or  spiritual beliefs are central to the  story, and the 

books  are  overwhelmingly  Christian.  Sex  scenes  are  rare;  however  some 

books  in  the  subcategories  of  suspense  and  thriller  may  contain  scenes  of 

violence. 



   Paranormal Romance 

   These  books  have  a  central  theme  around  the  effect  of  supernatural  or 

paranormal  elements  on  the  characters’  lives  as  they  pursue  a  romantic 

relationship.   Some   popular   elements   of  these   stories   are  vampires   and 

shapeshifters. 



   Romantic Susp ense 

   A heavy emphasis is placed on the development of a romantic relationship 

as  jeopardy,  lies,  deceit  and  often  killers  stalk  the  hero  or  heroine.  The 

sensuality   of  the  books  vary  by   author   as   does  the  level   of  violence. 

Suspense, mystery or thriller elements constitute an integral part of the plot. 



   Series Romance - also known as Category  Romance 

   Published in a series around a theme, idea or setting. They are produced by 

Harlequin  with  a  set  number  of  books  per  line  released  each  month.  The 

books  typically  have  a  shorter  word  count  than  a  non-series  romance.  They 

are   also  sold   in   non-book     outlets  and    have   larger   print  runs   but 

correspondingly smaller royalty rates. 



   Young Adult Romance 

   The  focus  is  generally  on  teenage  heroes  and  heroines  and  can  be  part  of 

any  subgenre.  They  are  often  broken  down  into  the   “mainstream”  and 

“paranormal”  categories.  The  life  issues  of  being  a  young  adult  are  an 

integral part of the plot. 

                      Romance Tropes and Hooks 



   Some  of  the  following  romance  tropes  and  hooks  may  appear  to  be  the 

same as another, but  since we  sometimes know them by two different names 

I have included both.  One will have an  explanation  of the trope  or hook, and 

the others will reference back to the explanatory one. 

   Where  a  trope  is  generally  confined  to  a  particular  genre,  I’ve  indicated 

this  in  brackets  after  the  title  –  H  for  Historical,  P  for  Paranormal,  E  for 

Erotica, RS for Romantic Suspense, YA for Young Adult. 

   Note: For some I  have  referred  to  either  the  hero  or  heroine  as  being  the 

gender normally associated with it – but this is not by all means the only way 

of handling the trop e or hook, and the genders can be reversed for a different 

way  of  telling  the  story .  This  also  app lies  to  same  sex  relationships  where 

there are obviously two males or two females and not a hero and a heroine. 

                                          A 



   Abandoned bride / groom 

   This  character  was  abandoned  either  at  the  altar  or  shortly  before  the 

wedding.  The  heartache   of  having   experienced  this  impacts   any   future 

relationships.  The  couple  may  get  back  together  and  work  on  patching  up 

their relationship. For example - Sex in the City . 



   Abduction 

   The heroine  (normally) has been taken  against her will by  either the hero, 

someone working for him, or someone else. 



   Accidental pregnancy 

   The  heroine  becomes  pregnant  as  the  result  of  either  a  one-night  stand,  a 

fling,  or  a  longer-term  relationship.  The  pregnancy  may  initially  be  what 

keeps the couple together, but by the end of the book they will have fallen in 

love. 



   Accident-prone heroine 

   This heroine tends to  “stumble” her way through the  story.  Perhaps  she  is 

unusually clumsy or her not-so-well-thought-out actions cause strife for other 

characters in the story. 



   Accidents 

   The relationship between the hero  and heroine is triggered by  an  accident, 

or they become involved in the repercussion of an accident. For example - an 

accidental shooting is the catalyst for the romance. 



   Across the tracks / Lovers from different worlds 

   This couple come from different neighbourhoods or social class, e.g. one is 

a social outsider and the other is one of the in-crowd. They will have to work 

through disapproval from family and friends, and meet each other halfway to 

make the relationship work. 



   Actor / Actress 

   Either  one  or  both  characters  are  involved  in  acting  on   stage,  film, 

television, etc. 

   Adventure 

   The  hero  and/or  heroine  is  on  some  sort  of  quest/mission/expedition.  If 

they  are  not  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  then  they  get  together 

during the adventure. 



   Agents of the Crown 

   One or more characters work for the government. 



   Alien (P) 

   Either one or both characters is an alien. 

   For example – Host. 



   All grown up 

   The  hero  and  heroine  knew  of  each  other  when  they  were  children  or 

adolescents  -  their  families  were  friends  or  acquaintances,  they  went  to  the 

same school or they were neighbours – but now they are adults. This trope is 

normally  where  the  hero  has  always  thought  of  the  heroine  as  a  ‘girl’  and 

now  she  is  an  ‘all  grown  up’  woman.  Suddenly  he  sees  her  as  a  potential 

lover  or  wife.  Other  tropes  work  well  with  this  one,  e.g.  ugly  duckling, 

girl/boy next door. 



   Alone among the couples 

   The heroine  (normally) is  single  and  socialising with friends who  are with 

their partners/husbands. 



   Alpha hero 

   This  hero  takes  command.  He’s  confident,  protective,  intelligent,  and  he 

gets things done. And he’s very sexy. He’s in control of his world—until the 

heroine enters his life. 



   Altered hero or heroine (P) 
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           Adventures in Writing 



101 Creative Writing Exercises 

                                Introduction 



     Writing is a way to communicate, but it is so much more than that. 

Through writing, we develop and share ideas and information. We express 

ourselves and make art. 

     Look around. The written word is everywhere. It’s in books, movies, 

speeches, advertisements, and song lyrics. Writing is found on product 

packaging, computer monitors, smart-phone screens, greeting cards, and 

signs. Writing is all around us. 

     Writers are responsible for some of the greatest contributions to society 

and culture. We educate, entertain, sell, share, and make emotional 

connections. 

     The best writers make it look easy, as if the words roll onto the page with 

ease, but writing well requires tremendous effort. Our work demands 

concentration, patience, practice, and a willingness to experiment and take 

risks. Writers toil at the craft for years, building up an arsenal of tools, 

techniques, and skills. 

     Each writer comes to the craft for his or her own reasons. Some of us fell 

in love with magical tales and wondrous poems when we were children. 

Some of us are compelled to express our thoughts, opinions, and experiences. 

Some want to make art out of words. Some write for money. Some write for 

love. 

     There are a million reasons to write, and all of them are equally valid. 



What You’ll Find Inside This Book 



     The exercises in this book are designed to give you practical experience 

in writing across a range of forms and genres. 

     Some of these exercises provide tools and techniques that you can apply 

to your work. Other exercises inspire pragmatic writing projects that you may 

be able to submit for publication, such as stories, poetry, articles, and essays. 

     These exercises encourage you to explore the world of writing, help you 

build writing skills, and give you real-world experience and plenty of writing 

practice. 



Exp loring form, genre, sty le, and subj ect matter 



     Many writers are dedicated to one form or genre, and there’s nothing 

wrong with that. This book is not going to try to convince a copywriter to 

become a poet or tell a novelist to start writing how-to manuals. But dabbling 

outside your favorite form or genre will strengthen your skills and equip you 

with effective methods and techniques that can be applied across all types of 

writing. 

     If you enjoy writing in different forms and genres, or if you haven’t 

figured out what, exactly, you want to write, then these exercises will help 

you find your path. 



Discovering tools and techniques (skill building) 



     You’ll learn a lot by simply reading the exercises in this book. Each one 

includes a short introduction that presents literary terms, storytelling devices, 

and writing techniques that you can use in your own writing projects. 

     You’ll learn about alliteration and assonance, the three-act story 

structure, and how to use metaphors and similes effectively. You’ll 

experiment with writing by formula and writing in form. You’ll also learn 

handy techniques that experienced and successful writers have been using for 

centuries, like discovery writing and outlining. 



Creating fresh ideas and getting p lenty  of p ractice 



     Every exercise in this book is constructed so you’ll learn something new 

about writing. These exercises are also designed to inspire you with fresh 

ideas for future writing projects. Many of the exercises in this book will help 

you develop projects that you can eventually polish, submit, and publish. 

     Through his research for the book Outliers: The Story of Success, 

Malcolm Gladwell established the  10,000-hour rule, which states that it takes 

ten thousand hours of practice to master any skill, craft, or trade. Many 

successful writers say you should never publish your first poem, short story, 

or novel. Instead, you should practice before you publish. 

     The exercises in this book give you plentitude and variety in your writing 

practice. 



How to use this book 



     The exercises in this book are grouped by form, technique, and subject 

matter. One chapter focuses on poetry, while another emphasizes article 

writing. There’s a chapter that looks closely at writing about people, both 

fictional and real, and another that promotes critical thinking. 

     You can work your way through the book from beginning to end, or you 

can choose exercises at random. You might select exercises that appeal to 

your mood, or you might choose chapters that address issues or problems 

you’re having with your own writing projects. 

     You are encouraged, however, to step outside of your comfort zone. If 

you primarily write essays, then try a poetry exercise. You’ll find that 

experimenting with one form of writing will reveal concepts and techniques 

that you can apply to another form. A blogger will learn a lot from doing 

storytelling exercises, and a fiction writer will learn how to better organize a 

story logically from the critical-thinking exercises. 

     Each exercise may include any or all of the following: 



     1. introduction of a writing concept 



     2. the steps or process for completing the exercise 



     3. tips to make the exercise easier or clearer 



     4. variations and alternatives to the exercise 



     5. practical applications that the exercise offers, including its role in 

     publishable projects 



     Some of the exercises are more challenging than others. You might 

spend several writing sessions on one exercise and finish another in just a few 

minutes. 

     Use this book and work through the exercises in whatever way feels 

most comfortable to you. Please make sure you also challenge yourself. If 

one exercise sounds hard, push yourself to work through it. If another seems 

dull, use it as an opportunity to develop discipline. 

     You’ll also find that you can do almost all of these exercises over and 

over again. Each time, they’ll come out different. 

Have fun and keep writing! 

                                 Chapter 1 

                               Freewriting 



     Freewriting is one of the most creative and liberating writing exercises 

you can do. 

     Also called stream-of-consciousness writing, freewriting allows you to 

let your thoughts and ideas flow onto the page without inhibition. Anything 

goes. Turn off your inner editor and allow your subconscious to take over. 

The results can be inspiring, enlightening, and thought provoking. 

     Freewriting is ideal for daily writing practice. A twenty-minute 

freewriting session in the morning is an excellent way to capture your dreams 

or record your ideas before your head becomes cluttered with the day’s 

activities. A nighttime session is perfect for clearing your mind of the day’s 

clutter and for noting new ideas that have occurred to you throughout the day. 

     Guided freewriting is a bit different. As you write, you focus your 

attention on a specific idea, topic, or image. There are a number of variations 

on guided freewriting, which are explained in the variations section after the 

exercise. 

     With any kind of freewriting, you write quickly and let your thoughts 

flow freely. Remember, anything goes, even if it doesn’t make sense. 

Thoughts that sound ridiculous as you’re writing may gain meaning or clarity 

when you read it back later. 



The Exercise 



     The process is simple. First, set a limit. Your limit is the minimum 

amount that you will write. Limits can be set in time, word count, or pages. 

Then write whatever comes to mind, no matter how outrageous. You will 

write up to your limit, and if you want, you can exceed it. In other words, if 

you set a limit of ten minutes, you must write for at least ten minutes, but you 

can write for longer if you want. 

     The first few times you try freewriting, you might find that your mind 

goes blank at different points in your writing session. When this happens, 

don’t stop writing. Your pen should always be moving. If nothing comes to 

mind, write the word nothing over and over until your thoughts start flowing 

again. Just keep writing. 



     Tips: What limits should you set? If you have a timer, try setting it for 

twenty minutes, which is a good amount of time for any writing session. Or 

fill two pages in your notebook, writing in longhand. If you’ll be writing 

electronically, then aim for five hundred words. You may want to experiment 

with how you set allotments for your freewriting sessions. Some writers find 

that anything beyond thirty minutes of freewriting becomes garbled; others 

find they hit their stride after the ten-minute mark. 

     Experiment with different writing tools. Many writers like writing in 

longhand for better creativity. If you write primarily on a computer, then give 

paper and pen a whirl for a few of your freewriting sessions. 

     Also, don’t give up after your first attempt at freewriting. Most writers 

who are new to freewriting find that it takes a few tries to get the hang of it. 



     Variations: Below are a few examples of guided freewriting for 

creativity and problem solving: 

     Focused freewriting is writing around a certain idea or concept. If you’re 

working on a novel, and your characters are stuck, a focused freewrite might 

help you break through the scene or move your characters to the next step. 

This is a bit like brainstorming, except you write freely and continuously, 

letting ideas stream instead of pondering them before committing them to the 

page. 

     Topical freewriting is writing about a specific topic or subject. If you’re 

working on an essay, you might engage in focused freewriting about the 

subject matter. This allows you to explore your thoughts and feelings and 

figure out which ideas and aspects of the subject you want to examine or 

address. 

     Words and imagery freewriting is great for poetry writing and useful if 

you’re writing nothing a lot in your general freewriting sessions. Choose a 

word or image and while you’re freewriting, keep your mind focused on it. If 

your mind goes blank during the freewrite, come back to the word and write 

it over and over (instead of nothing). Some examples: my body, apple tree, 

hummingbird, war, freedom, family, or library. 

     Character freewriting helps you get to know your characters. There are 

two ways to do character freewrites. The first is to freewrite about the 

character. Write the character’s name across the top of the page, set your 

timer, and then write whatever comes to mind about the character. The 

second method for character freewriting is to write in first person as if you 

are the character. This brings you inside your character’s head to better 

understand his or her goals and motivations. 

     Solution freewriting is a technique for solving problems in your writing 

projects. Start by writing the problem across the top of the page. Try to form 

it into a question, and then write. Allow yourself to explore tangents and be 

emotional. You may find that you write yourself into a solution. Some 

examples include the following: How can I explain the mystery I created for 

my story? What is missing from this poem? How can I better argue my 

position in this essay? 



     Applications: Freewrites are perhaps best known for generating raw 

material that can be harvested for poetry. The nature of stream-of- 

consciousness writing lends itself well to poetry, because freewrites tend to 

produce unusual or vivid images and abstract ideas. 

     Freewrites are also perfect for daily writing practice, especially when 

you don’t have a larger project underway or need a break from your regular 

writing routine. 

                                   Chapter 2 

                                 It’s Personal 



Personal essay, memoir, and j ournal writing exercises 



2.1 Writer, Know Thy self 



     This exercise asks you to look in the mirror and ask yourself a critical 

question: Why do I write? 

     There are many forces that drive writers to the page. Some do it for love, 

for creative expression, or because writing is simply something they must do, 

a compulsion. Others do it for riches, for prestige, or to make a living. 

     It’s not easy to succeed as a writer. Most writers have day jobs and write 

during their free time, chipping away at novels, drafting essays, articles, short 

stories, and poems. They spend their evenings polishing their work, and they 

spend their weekends submitting it to agents and editors. Some plan to self- 

publish. Many already have. 

     Writing professionally requires an immense amount of self-discipline, 

because in the early years, you’re hustling. Trying to land gigs. Building up 

clips. 

     On top of self-discipline, writers are competing in a field that’s saturated 

with dreamers and overrun with talent. Creativity is fleeting, gigs are scarce. 

Far too many novels end up half-finished and buried in a bottom drawer. 

     For those who intend to succeed, finish that novel, get that poem 

published, or earn a living wage as a freelance writer, staying focused is 

imperative. 

     Those who succeed are not the most talented or the smartest. They are 

the ones who refuse to give up. They have good writing habits; they are 

focused and motivated and consistently work toward their goals. 

     As a writer, it’s important to know where you are in relation to your 

goals. 

The Exercise 



     This exercise presents a series of questions about your goals and 

motivations as a writer. Your job is simple: Write a short paragraph to answer 

each question. Keep your answers concise and try not to go off on tangents. 

     You can revisit this exercise at least once a year to see how you’re 

progressing, to stay focused and motivated, and to remember why you write. 

     If you are not ready to answer these questions, then set them aside and 

come back to them after you’ve worked through some of the other exercises 

in this book. 



     • What do you write, or what do you want to write? Think about form 

      (fiction, poetry, memoir, etc.) and genre (literary, speculative, 

      romance). Be specific. 



     • How often and how much do you write? Ask yourself whether you 

      have enough time to write and whether you could make more time for 

      your writing. 



     • What are your top three goals as a writer? 



     • Why are these three goals important to you? 



     • What is your five-year career plan as a writer? What do you need to do 

      over the next five years to achieve one (or all) of your top three goals? 



     • In the past year, what have you accomplished in working toward your 

      goals? 



     • What can you do over the next year to move closer to your top three 

      goals and your five-year career plan? 



     Tips: Keep your goals separate and specific. If you want to publish a 

novel through legacy (traditional) publishing, you don’t need an additional 

goal of getting an agent. Getting an agent is implied in the greater goal of 

legacy publishing. 

     If you have more than three goals, then list up to ten, but highlight your 

top three priorities. 

     If you’re not sure what your goals are, then make goal-setting a goal. 

Give yourself some time to set goals (a few weeks or months). 



     Variations: Instead of answering all the questions in a single session, 

you can spread them out and answer one question a day. While concise 

answers will be the clearest, the first time you do this exercise, you might 

want to write a full-page response to each question. You can also use these 

questions as journal prompts and write your answers in your daily journal 

(see next exercise, “The 31-Day Journal”). 



     Applications: These questions help you clarify your intentions. When 

you know what you want to accomplish, it becomes easier to attain. In 

addition, articulating your goals ensures that you can discuss them 

intelligibly, which comes in handy when submitting query letters, in meetings 

and interviews, and in discussions with other writers and professionals in the 

publishing industry. 



2.2 The 31-Day  Journal 



     Many journals follow a diary style for chronicling daily life, but a journal 

is also a space where a writer can explore ideas, work out problems, and 

reflect on themes and issues both real and imagined. 

     This exercise encourages you to try journal writing by experimenting 

with a few different types of journals. You can keep an idea journal for a 

week and then keep a reflective journal for a weekend. Or, rotate through the 

different types of journals for a few days each. Try all of them. 

     This is not only an exercise in exploring the many types of journals you 

can keep; it is also an exercise in discipline and building good writing habits 

through daily practice. As an added bonus, these journal-writing exercises 

also work as creativity boosters. 

     If you write for twenty minutes a day for thirty-one days, at the end of 

the month you will have developed a writing habit, and you will feel an 

impulse to write every single day. Try to keep your journal going past the 

thirty-one-day mark, but if you find that it doesn’t benefit your writing or 

interest you, then move on and focus on daily writing through other exercises 

and writing practices.  



The Exercise 



     Keep a daily journal for thirty-one days. Set aside a minimum of fifteen 

to twenty minutes each day for your journal-writing sessions. Over the course 

of the month, try each type of journal listed below. Make sure you try each 

one for at least a few days so you can truly get a feel for it. 



     Diary-Style: Diaries are recounts of the day’s events. Some people keep 

diaries so they will remember their experiences later. Some hope their diary 

entries will eventually provide notes they can use in writing a memoir or 

autobiography. Many people keep diaries that they can pass along to their 

children, preserving their heritage. A few hope their diaries will become 

treasures for academics to sort through once they’ve made a literary mark by 

writing a prestigious novel or making a valuable contribution to society. 

     Diary writing helps you develop a daily writing habit. Keeping a diary 

also promotes memory and builds observation skills, which are essential for 

writers working in any field, form, or genre. 



     Self-Improvement: Nobody’s completely satisfied with everything in 

life. There’s always something else we want, whether it’s a bigger salary, a 

smaller waistline, or the desire to write and publish a novel. A self- 

improvement journal is all about setting a single goal and then writing about 

your progress every day. 

     The fact that you’re reading this book means that at the very least, you 

have some writing goals you’d like to achieve. You may want to find the 

form that’s best for you, or perhaps you simply want to improve your writing 

skills. Pick any goal and write about your daily progress in a journal for a few 

days. 



     Reflective: Reflective journal writing falls somewhere between a diary 

and a personal essay. It weaves together a story from your life with your 

thoughts, beliefs, or lessons learned as they relate to that event. 

     Reflective journal writing goes beyond diary writing, because its intent is 

not to recount events but to put events into a context with deeper meaning. 

     Reflective journal writing requires that you pay attention to how you 

craft your sentences and paragraphs. You’re telling a story and making 

thoughtful observations and conclusions about it. You are not limited to 

writing about the events of the day; you can reflect on any event or 

experience from your life. 



     Art Journal: Each day, try to experience some form of art or 

entertainment. Go to a museum and look at paintings and sculptures (or view 

them online). Listen to an album. Watch a foreign film. Try to experience a 

mixture of fine art and pop culture entertainment. Then, write about it. 

     Here are some questions to prompt your art journal entries: How did it 

make you feel? What did it inspire you to think about? How can one piece of 

art influence another? How do different mediums inform each other? How 

does what’s happening in a culture inspire a novel or a poem? 



     Dream Journal: There’s something mysterious and magical about 

dreams. In the dreamworld, anything is possible. Our deepest desires and 

greatest fears come to life. Whether they haunt or beguile, our dreams 

represent the far reaches of our imaginations. 

     Throughout history, dreams have often acted as catalysts for artists and 

inventors. You can use a dream as the foundation for a piece of writing. Your 

dreams can provide you with characters, scenes, imagery, and even plot 

ideas. 

     Keep a notebook by your bed for a few nights (or a few weeks, if 

necessary). As you’re falling asleep, tell yourself that you will remember 

your dreams. As soon as you wake up, grab your journal and jot down 

everything you can remember. 



     Tips: Write in your journal at the same time every day. Wake up twenty 

minutes earlier so you can write, or take your journal to bed at night and do a 

twenty-minute session as a way to wind down from the day and get ready for 

sleep. 



     Variations: There are many more journals that you can keep. Some 

examples include gratitude journals, travel journals, and parenting journals. 

The idea is to write in your journal every day for thirty-one days and to write 

about yourself and your experiences. 



     Applications: There are two major benefits to keeping a journal. The 

first is daily writing practice, which is essential to any writer’s development. 

Writing must become a habit, something you do as frequently and regularly 

as possible, regardless of how inspired you’re feeling. Keeping a journal also 

promotes observation, self-awareness, and reflection, all skills that great 

writers must possess. 



2.3 Making the Mundane Riveting 

     Every creative writer must learn to hold the reader’s attention. There are 

many ways to do this. You can intrigue your readers with suspense or 

mystery. You can get them to become emotionally invested in characters. 

You can mesmerize them with dazzling language. 

     A true master can take something, anything, and make it interesting. In 

1951, Ernest Hemingway published The Old Man and the Sea. Much of the 

story’s narrative consists of an old man floating around in his boat, trying to 

catch a large marlin. Hemingway brought readers deep into the fisherman’s 

life and turned what would, in most writers’ hands, be a dull tale of 

description and introspection into a fascinating and gripping read. 

     Of course, what’s riveting to you might make someone else fall asleep. A 

book that wins the Pulitzer Prize might bore you, whereas someone else 

thinks it’s a rapturous work of art. Beauty has always been in the eye of the 

beholder, which is something to keep in mind as you tackle this exercise. 



The Exercise 



     Take some event from your life and make it riveting. Tell it in a way that 

captivates readers. You can use an event that actually was exciting—an 

adventure or crazy experience you’ve had—to make the exercise a little 

easier. To truly challenge yourself, choose something relatively ordinary, 

such as a day at the office or a family holiday. Stick to the truth—in other 

words, don’t fictionalize it. Write it as a story with a beginning, middle, and 

end. Aim for about fifteen hundred words and write it in first person (from 

your perspective). 



     Tips: Many students are given the following assignment: write about a 

memory from your childhood. Their papers are often boring recounts: One 

y ear my family went to Disney land. The p lane ride was scary , but the rides 

were fun. We stay ed in a big hotel. That’s boring! Think about how the story 

unfolds for the reader. Think about word choice: My childhood dream was to 

visit Disney land, but I thought it would never happ en. We didn ’t have much 

money . So when my p arents loaded us into the car and said we were going on 

vacation, I figured it was another trip to my grandp arents ’ house—until we 

p ulled into the airp ort. 



     Variations: Write your story in third-person narrative. 

     Applications: Many literary journals and magazines accept personal 

essays. Many others accept short stories. This exercise has the potential to 

turn into a piece that you could submit for publication. It could also act as the 

foundation for a memoir, which is a focused narrative about an author’s real- 

life experience. 



2.4 Show Some App reciation (or Emotion) 



     One of the most popular forms of personal writing is a gratitude journal. 

These journals are hailed for helping people maintain a positive attitude and 

stay focused on what matters. 

     Writers have to face extraordinary challenges that many other 

professionals never have to deal with: working for free to build skills and 

gain experience, piles of rejection slips, and the hassle of writing query letters 

and sending submissions. Most other professionals merely send a resume and 

cover letter and then go for an interview. 

     It’s easy to get discouraged and stressed out. When life as a writer brings 

you down, gratitude can lift you up. 

     However, this exercise has other benefits. Are you prone to writing dark 

or sad poems or stories? Many young writers say the only thing that inspires 

them is heartache. Appreciation writing teaches you to write about joy, too. 

This comes in handy whether you’re writing a self-help article for a magazine 

or creating a character with a positive attitude. 



The Exercise 



     Start by writing a list of all the things in life for which you’re grateful. 

These can be big things like family, home, and food, or little things like your 

favorite book, a sunny day, or a stranger’s smile. Your list should have at 

least twenty-five items on it, but feel free to write as many as you can think 

of. When you’re done, choose one item and write a short piece (500–750 

words) about it. Try to answer all of the following questions: 



     • What am I grateful for? 



     • How does it make my life better? 



     • What would my life be like without it? 

     • How do I show my appreciation? 



     When you’re done, reread the piece and polish it. Whenever you’re 

feeling down, revisit the piece you wrote, or do this exercise again for a lift. 



     Tips: You can include appreciation-journal writing in your existing 

journal. Just write a short list of things you’re grateful for every morning 

when you wake up. This starts your day on a positive note. You can also keep 

a journal that is strictly for gratitude. Instead of listing what you’re grateful 

for, write a little bit each day about one thing that makes you feel 

appreciative. 



     Variations: This exercise is not limited to gratitude. In fact, you can 

tweak it for any emotion imaginable. You can write about things that make 

you mad, sad, confused, excited, hopeful, or inspired. Whatever emotion you 

choose, try to select words that are infused with that emotion. When writing 

about gratitude, use positive language and avoid negative words. 



     Applications: Writing is a great way to explore your emotions. 

Experience will teach you to write in a way that is emotionally appealing to 

an audience. When readers connect emotionally to something you’ve written, 

you’ve hooked them. Learning to deal with emotion in your writing is 

therefore an extremely valuable skill that can be applied across all forms of 

writing. 



2.5 Your Bare Essentials 



     You can take a story or an event and strip it down to its most basic 

elements in order to examine its core ideas and subject matter. There are a 

number of techniques that you can use to accomplish this: lists, outlines, 

mind maps, and storyboards.  

     Sometimes our writing goes off on tangents. It wanders away from the 

core subject matter or theme. If we sit down to write a persuasive essay on 

the health benefits of drinking plenty of water, we might wander off into a 

tirade on the unhealthy quality of soda pop. In a story, we might follow a 

supporting character into a tangential series of actions that are loosely 

relevant, but not essential, to the plot. 

     The best writing stays focused on a core idea or message. If we use 

discovery writing (writing without a plan), we may realize ideas we otherwise 

wouldn’t have imagined. On the other hand, we might find ourselves straying 

from the heart of what we’re writing. Learning to stay on message takes 

practice and planning. 



The Exercise 



     Choose a real-life experience you’ve had, and pare it down to its core 

elements by writing an outline. 

     Here are some suggestions: your earliest memory, most embarrassing 

moment, an ordinary day in your life, a vacation, adventure, losing a loved 

one, or falling in love. 

     Choose something concrete, and make sure it’s something you remember 

well. 

     Write an outline detailing your event. In a sense, you’re creating a 

timeline. Start by making a list of everything that happened. If you’re writing 

about a vacation, the first item on the list would be when you initially had the 

notion to take that vacation. The second item would be when you bought 

tickets and reserved a hotel room. The third item might be packing. 

     Then review your list and add anything you might have left out. If you’re 

listing a sequence of events related to a vacation, you might recall a 

conversation you had with someone who had taken a similar trip. Add it to 

the list. 

     Finally, go through your list again and highlight the most interesting 

events and actions, the ones that would warrant inclusion in an essay or story 

about your experience. 



     Tips: Use roman numerals (I, II, III) to list the main ideas or actions. Use 

capital letters for supporting ideas and numbers for details. Here’s an 

example: 



I. Made Reservations 

    A. Airline tickets 

    B. Hotel reservations 

         1. Hotel offers rental cars and free shuttle service 



     Variations: Draw a mind map. Write the core event in the middle of a 

piece of paper and draw a circle or box around it. Then write all the related 

actions and events around that bubble, and connect them to the main idea 

with lines. 

        THE GENRE WRITER'S 

          BOOK OF WRITING 

     PROMPTS & STORY IDEAS 



540 Creative Writing Prompts in the Genres of Fantasy, Sci-Fi, Mystery & 

       Thriller, Horror & Supernatural, and Memoir Writing 

                      INTRODUCTION 



As every writer knows, there are days when the words come easily and days 

when they do not—and sometimes days when no words come at all. It can be 

maddening to go from effortlessly creating your own vivid worlds or telling 

your personal story with such intensity that it feels like you're reliving it 

again to feeling empty and creatively impotent. 



But never fear. The Mayday writing team is here to help.  We are a tight-knit 

team of genre writers representing three continents and five countries, and 

between us we have written more than a hundred books. We know the pain of 

writer's block firsthand and we have discovered a powerful solution: Writing 

prompts and story ideas. 



Sure, you can buy books of 2,000 or 5,000 or even  10,000 writing prompts 

for pennies nowadays, but you get what you pay for—generic, lifeless 

prompts that feel like they were written by a computer (perhaps they were! 

Now there's a story idea). What the Mayday writing team has put together are 

540 prompts— 108 prompts in five genres—that represent months of 

brainstorming and hours of creative discussion among our writers. 



Why  108? Is it because of the number's significance in Hinduism and 

Buddhism? Or its appearance in martial arts? A secret connection to the 

number of cards in a deck of UNO? 



Truth be told, we were just drawn to it. We hope you find it as enchanting a 

number as we do. 



We'd love to see what stories you spin from the prompts in this book. Share 

them with the world by using the hashtag #writingmayday on your social 

network of choice. 

Happy writing! 

                  USING THIS BOOK 



You're welcome to use this book any way you see fit, but the Mayday writing 

team has a few suggestions to help you get the most of out of all 540 writing 

prompts: 



The Random Roll. This is our favorite way to pick a prompt. Go to a 

random number site such as random.org (or roll some dice!) and generate two 

random numbers, one between  1 and 5 and another between  1 and  108. The 

first number is the genre to write in—Fantasy (1), Sci-Fi (2), Mystery & 

Thriller (3), Horror & Supernatural (4), Memoir (5)—and the second is the 

prompt in that genre. If you want to restrict yourself to a specific genre, just 

leave off the first roll. As you work through prompts, mark off their stamps to 

keep track of which ones you've completed. 



Once you have your prompt, you need to set how long you'll be writing for. 

This is where our signature 90-7-30 system comes in. Here's how it works: 



If you're a beginning writer or you're short on time, start with 90 seconds of 

nonstop writing per prompt. This easy-to-achieve time limit lets you stretch 

your writing muscles on a regular basis, and the nonstop requirement keeps 

your mind from wandering. 



If you're ready for something more, it's time to move on to 7 minutes per 

prompt. You should still aim to write as continuously as possible during these 

7 minutes, but you should also seek to produce a cohesive passage, with a 

clear beginning and middle (and end, if you can fit it in there). 



When you're feeling limbered up, go ahead and try for a whopping 30 

minutes of writing. It's likely you'll have a few pauses here and there, and 

that's okay—the focus of the 30 minute writing block is dedication and 

discipline. Stay put for the entire duration (if life allows) and make sure you 

avoid checking email, Facebook, Instagram, Tik Tok, or any of the other 

million distractions that are trying to keep you from writing. 



You can even revisit each prompt with different 90-7-30 time limits, 

exploring  past ideas or giving life to new ones. Be creative, be daring, be 

you ! 



Keep your writing organized. It helps to have one place where you do all of 

your writing so that you can refer to it any time you want. Maybe that’s a 

notebook, a computer document, or even the notes app on your phone. Our 

personal favorite are Rollbahn’s spiral-bound notebooks for physical writing 

and the ultra-convenient Google Docs for digital work. 



Set a goal. You don’t have to write everyday (though we recommend it !) but 

you should commit to writing a set number of times a week and sticking to it. 

It will be hard at first, but writing is like every other skill—you need regular 

practice for it to improve. And if you decide on 90 seconds of writing per 

prompt, that’s less than 5 minutes a week. You can spare that, right? 



The more you write, the better you’ll get. Take it from us and the collective 

tens of thousands of pages we’ve written. You can do this. 

           FANTASY WRITING 

                     PROMPTS 



“Fantasy is a necessary ingredient in living, it’s a way of looking at life 

             through the wrong end of the telescope.” 



                          - Dr. Seuss 

Fantasy Prompt #1 



           A talking cape is convincing its owners they can fly, drawing the 

           attention of the Artifacts Investigation Unit. 

Fantasy Prompt #2 



           An ancient mask offers whoever wears it tremendous strength, but 

           records everything they do while wearing it. You put on the mask 

           and realize the last wearer used it to commit a murder. 

Fantasy Prompt #3 



           A machinist specializing in magic-infused devices is hired to build 

           a transporter. 

Fantasy Prompt #4 



           I'd never met one of the snakewomen before, but I knew their skill 

           with magic was unparalleled. That meant if the negotiation went 

           south, I was a dead man. 

Fantasy Prompt #5 



           Create a superpower with drawbacks that are almost worse than 

           the benefits. 

Fantasy Prompt #6 



            In a quiet tavern on the outskirts of a sleepy village, a traveling 

           wizard arrives, looking battle-worn. He hands you the bladeless 

           hilt of a knife and says, "Well, what are you waiting for?" 

Fantasy Prompt #7 



           They say there is a cursed minute of a cursed hour of a cursed day 

           each year when the tower turns to gold and all who look upon it 

           will die by the next full moon. And we idiots were staring right at 

           the damned thing. 

Fantasy Prompt #8 



            Mystical historian and mage lobbyist Redolo comes to town, 

            seeking exciting stories about near encounters with death. You 

            find him one evening and explain you've got the story of a 

            lifetime... 

Fantasy Prompt #9 



           Going through your deceased grandfather's belongings, you find a 

           strange token whose origins you can't identify. You carry it with 

           you and accidentally use it to enter the subway one day, revealing 

           an underground world hidden from plain sight. 

Fantasy Prompt #10 



           Fortune tellers are being murdered all over the city. A former 

           customer who has seen several of them reveals that their 

           predictions have always come true. 

Fantasy Prompt #11 



           Two rings allow their wearers to feel one another's physical pain, 

           with an unexpected effect when one person wears both rings. 

Fantasy Prompt #12 



           When the king's grimoire is replaced with a fake, he begins to 

           suspect those closest to him of having made the switch. 

Fantasy Prompt #13 



           A retired superhero is suffering PTSD after having saved the lives 

           of millions a decade earlier. 

Fantasy Prompt #14 



            Books are disappearing from libraries across the country. The 

            suspected culprit? A  10-year-old boy whose birth date is 200 years 

            in the past. 

Fantasy Prompt #15 



           Self-taught wizard and private investigator Nate Spellward is hired 

           to find the source of a magical drug that's leaving witches and 

           warlocks dead all over town. 

Fantasy Prompt #16 



           Calling us Hunters is a convenient but incorrect way to describe 

           us. We don't hunt, and we don't kill. We simply put broken things 

           back together again. 

Fantasy Prompt #17 



            Describe a monster that lives in an underground maze and survives 

            off lost travelers. 

Fantasy Prompt #18 



           You've worked your way up through the ranks of the city guard 

           when you are finally appointed a position guarding a lesser-known 

           royal family member. By the end of your first day, the royal will 

           be dead, and you will be framed for their murder. 

Fantasy Prompt #19 



           I understood the fallen gods better once I saw them for what they 

           were: laid off from their jobs. 

Fantasy Prompt #20 



          A mad king makes a deal with a dangerous race of giants in 

           exchange for a terrifying weapon. 

Fantasy Prompt #21 



           You are a monster hunter contracted to kill a sea serpent that has 

           been spotted off the coast. As you begin your preparations, the 

           serpent emerges from the water and offers to make you a deal... 

Fantasy Prompt #22 



           They say you never see the Slea before they kill you, but you do 

           smell them. Iron, sulfur, and rotten fruit. When those scents filled 

           my nose, I knew I was in for the fight of my life. 

Fantasy Prompt #23 



           You're on vacation in a big city, out at a bar late at night. The 

           patron next to you leaves and the rest of the bar reveals that they 

           are angels and demons in disguise. Somehow you have gone 

           unnoticed as the only human left. 

Fantasy Prompt #24 



           A team of superheroes are disillusioned with their country's ideals 

           and decide to defect and become terrorists instead. 

Fantasy Prompt #25 



           The entire city of London starts slipping backwards in time, 

           causing living creatures to grow younger and even buildings to 

           revert to their former conditions. 

Fantasy Prompt #26 



           While you're working late one night at a store for mystic 

           curiosities, a customer with deep pockets arrives looking for an 

           off-the-menu item. 

Fantasy Prompt #27 



           In a land where knowing someone's secret name allows you to 

           control them, a woman stumbles upon an arcane directory, 

           offering her almost total control of everyone she encounters. 

Fantasy Prompt #28 



           A master ranger is caught in an unexpectedly sophisticated 

           woodland trap while on patrol and must figure out a way to free 

           herself before her would-be captors return. 

Fantasy Prompt #29 



           The Emotionalist traced her finger along the door's jamb, 

           threading it through with fear. 

Fantasy Prompt #30 



          Logicspinners, craftsman who imbue everyday objects with magic, 

          find their work suddenly in high demand when a rival kingdom 

          begins building magical weapons of war. 

Fantasy Prompt #31 



           A mild-mannered corporate drone finds a six shooter in his 

           mailbox one day that, to his shock, can speak. It tells him it has six 

           people for him to kill. 

Fantasy Prompt #32 



           I hated visiting the arachnomancer's home. 

Fantasy Prompt #33 



           In modern day Cleveland, a race of Medusa-like Gorgons is 

           discovered living among the populace, using their petrification 

           ability to break into the construction market. 

Fantasy Prompt #34 



           In the chaos of the War of the Third Eye, Captain Bashiri must 

           face down the possessed and resurrected corpse of his long dead 

           sister, once known as Jhara the Unseen. 

Fantasy Prompt #35 



           It was never supposed rain in the living city. Our time was up. 

Fantasy Prompt #36 



           My dealings with the Qi-tarl had always been transactional in 

           nature and nothing more. That's why it made no sense that their 

           elder asked for me as her champion. 
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You                                                               h e a r                                                                   a                        c r e a k                                                                                 i n                                   t h e                                                   f l o o r .                                                                            W h e n                                                                                        y ou                                                         s t e p                                                                on                                            i t                            a g a i n ,                                                                                         a                         b o a r d                                                                                     p op s 



up                                             r e v e a l i n g                                                                                                                               a                         b r i g h t                                                                                         t u n n e l                                                                                            u n d e r n e a t h . 



   T h e r e                                                                                        i s                               a                         k n o c k                                                                                          at                                   t h e                                                   door .                                                                                       You                                                               o p e n                                                                           i t                            t o                                   f i n d                                                             a                         l a r g e                                                                          w h i t e                                                                                 box 



   s i t t i n g                                                                                           on                                            t h e                                                   d e c k . 

Your                                                                    n e i g h b o r                                                                                                                    s c r e a m s                                                                                                          f o r                                          y ou .                                                                    W h e n                                                                                y ou                                                     g e t                                              t o                                h i s                                            h o u s e ,                                                                                       y ou                                                     s e e                                               a 



s w a r m                                                                                        o f                                     b e e s                                                               s u r r o u n d i n g                                                                                                                                                            h i m . 

T h e                                                               m o o n                                                                                      i s                               g l o w i n g                                                                                                                  r a t h e r                                                                                      b r i g h t .                                                                                                          You                                                               r e t r i e v e                                                                                                        y our                                                                      c a m e r a                                                                                                         t o                                   take 



s o m e                                                                                p i c t u r e s .                                                                                                                         You                                                               s e t u p                                                                                y our                                                                     s h o t ,                                                                         t h e n                                                                    s u d d e n l y . . . . . 

   T h e r e                                                                                          i s                                a                         p a r t y                                                                               at                                    y our                                                                       b e s t                                                                 f r i e n d ’ s                                                                                                            h o u s e .                                                                                                           W h e n                                                                                          y ou                                                           p u l l                                                             i n t o                                                               the 



   driveway,                                                                                                                                           y ou                                                            s e e                                                    an                                            u n u s u a l l y                                                                                                                                           t a l l                                                   m a n                                                                      s t a n d i n g                                                                                                                              i n                                    t h e                                                     driveway. 



O n e                                                                    s n o w y                                                                                               m o r n i n g ,                                                                                                                                      y ou                                                           e x i t                                                           y our                                                                       h o u s e                                                                                         t o                                     f i n d                                                               t i ny                                                             h u m a n                                                                                                         f o o t p r i n t s . 



T h e s e                                                                                             f o o t p r i n t s                                                                                                                                           a p p e a r                                                                                                     t o                                    b e                                           o n l y                                                                   o n e                                                           i n c h                                                                    i n                                     l e n g t h ,                                                                                                      b u t                                                       h av e                                                                        five 



t o e s                                                                j u s t                                                          l i k e                                                          a                         r e g u l a r                                                                                                        f o o t p r i n t .                                                                                                                                      You                                                                f o l l o w                                                                                           t h e                                                    f o o t p r i n t s . 

You                                                            c h e c k                                                                                  y our                                                                  m a i l                                                                b ox .                                                                        I n s i d e                                                                                       i s                             a                        s e a l e d                                                                                      v e l v e t y                                                                                            r e d                                                 b ox                                                        w i t h                                                                a 



g r e e n                                                                                b ow                                                               a t t a c h e d . 

A                              f r i e n d                                                                                     b e g i n s                                                                                               t o                                   l a u g h .                                                                                                   T h e                                                               m o r e                                                                             y ou                                                         a s k                                                     h i m                                                             w h a t                                                                         i s                              s o                                       funny,                                                                                             the 



h a r d e r                                                                                             h e                                         l a u g h s . 

T h e                                                                 s k y                                                        b e g i n s                                                                                                   t o                                    g r o w                                                                              d i m .                                                                                 It                                 m a k e s                                                                                                 a                          q u i c k                                                                                     t r a n s f e r                                                                                                               f r o m                                                                          g r a y                                                                    to 



b l a c k                                                                                   a s                                      n i g h t . 

You                                                               p i t c h                                                                            a                         t e n t                                                           n e a r                                                                   a                        l a k e .                                                                               L a t e                                                                    i n                                    t h e                                                  n i g h t ,                                                                                      y ou                                                          h e a r                                                                  a                         s c r a t c h i n g 



s o u n d                                                                                          on                                            t h e                                                   s i d e                                                              o f                                        y our                                                                     t e n t . 

W h il e                                                                   swimming                                                                                                                          in                            the                                         lake,                                                         your                                                       body                                                             begins                                                                              to                             t u r n                                                 neon                                                             g r e e n .                                                                             Your 



a r m s ,                                                                your                                                       h ands,                                                                             your                                                       stom ach                                                                                                  –                    ev ery t h i n g                                                                                                                   is                        now                                                     a                   vibr ant                                                                                  g r e e n . 

You                                                             g o                                         t o                                   t h e                                                 ey e                                                   d o c t o r ’ s                                                                                                            o f f i c e                                                                               t o                                  p i c k                                                                up                                           y our                                                                   n e w                                                             e y e g l a s s e s .                                                                                                                                                          Up on 



p u t t i n g                                                                                                     t h e m                                                                           o n ,                                                y ou                                                        s t a r t                                                                 t o                                  s e e                                                  e v e r y t h i n g                                                                                                                                             i n                                  h o l o g r a p h i c                                                                                                                                                               m o d e . 

You                                                                 g o                                             t o                                    t r i m                                                                   y our                                                                       t o e n a i l s .                                                                                                                                   A s                                             t h e                                                     c l i p p e r s                                                                                                                    g e t                                                    cl o s e r ,                                                                                                y ou                                                            h e a r                                                                    tiny 



p e o p l e                                                                                                    s t a r t                                                                      t o                                    s c r e a m ,                                                                                                                   “ S t o p !                                                                                              D o n ’ t                                                                                        h u r t                                                                   m e ! ” . 



   You                                                                 g o                                            t o                                     t u r n                                                                   on                                              t h e                                                     l i g h t s                                                                                    i n                                    y our                                                                        l i v i n g                                                                                    r o o m .                                                                                                    W h e n                                                                                          y ou                                                            d o ,                                                    s ou n d 



   e r u p t s                                                                                               f r o m                                                                           t h e                                                    l i g h t                                                                       i n                                     p l a c e                                                                                 o f                                         i l l u m i n a t i o n .                                                                                                                                                                                               S o m e t h i n g                                                                                                                                                             v e r y                                                                  s t r a n g e 



   i s                                h ap p e n i n g . . . . 

   W h e n                                                                                       y ou                                                          g o                                           t o                                    r e t r i e v e                                                                                                         s o c k s                                                                                  f r o m                                                                        y our                                                                      dr aw er ,                                                                                                            y ou                                                         s e e                                                    t h a t                                                             t h e y                                                                 have 



   al l                                         b e e n                                                                         r e p l a c e d                                                                                                                        w i t h                                                                   c h i l d r e n ’ s                                                                                                                                        n ov e l t y                                                                                                       s o c k s . 



W h i l e                                                                                       c l o t h e s                                                                                                     s h o p p i n g                                                                                                                                    at                                   t h e                                                   m a l l ,                                                                          y ou                                                          n o t i c e                                                                                          an                                           e n v e l o p e                                                                                                                            f i l l e d                                                                          w ith 



c a s h                                                                     l a y i n g                                                                                         on                                            t h e                                                   f l o o r .                                                                                      You                                                               p i c k                                                                  i t                            up                                              a n d … . 

W h i l e                                                                                          w a l k i n g                                                                                                                    i n                                     t h e                                                     p a r k ,                                                                                y ou                                                            s e e                                                     a                          b e a u t i f u l                                                                                                                                 dog                                                                a p p r o a c h i n g                                                                                                                                                                                     you. 



I t s                                              c o a t                                                                   s h i n e s                                                                                                l i k e                                                          g o l d ,                                                                              b u t                                                        s o m e t h i n g                                                                                                                                                          i s                                j u s t                                                           n o t                                                       r i g h t . 

A                            s m a l l                                                                        k i t t e n                                                                             c o m e s                                                                                      up                                          t o                                y ou                                                     at                                t h e                                              p a r k .                                                                              You                                                          p i n c h                                                                             o f f                                             a                       p i e c e                                                                       o f 



y our                                                               s a n d w i c h                                                                                                                          a n d                                                      giv e                                                           i t                         t o                                t h e                                               k i t t e n .                                                                                            T h e n … 

You                                                            g o                                        s h o p p i n g                                                                                                                            f o r                                           s o m e                                                                           n e w                                                             s h o e s .                                                                                             You                                                            p u t                                                  on                                          a                       t a l l                                              p a i r                                                         o f                                      bl ack 



b o o t s .                                                                                            A s                                         s o o n                                                                    a s                                   y ou                                                      t ak e                                                              y our                                                                 f i r s t                                                        s t e p … . 

W h i l e                                                                                 s h a r p e n i n g                                                                                                                                                 y our                                                                 p e n c i l                                                                                   i n                                 t h e                                               c l a s s r o o m ,                                                                                                                                           a                       w e i r d                                                                             n o i s e                                                                         c om e s 



f r o m                                                                    t h e                                               s h a r p e n e r .                                                                                                                                                You                                                           t ak e                                                             a                       p e e k                                                                    i n s i d e                                                                                  w h e n                                                                           y ou                                                      s e e … 

I t ’ s                                                 t i m e                                                                    t o                                  g o                                          f o r                                             a                        w al k .                                                                                      A f t e r                                                                        v e n t u r i n g                                                                                                                                   a                        s h o r t                                                                           d i s t a n c e                                                                                                                   f r o m                                                                       your 



h o m e ,                                                                                          y ou                                                        s e e                                                   a                        s h i m m e r i n g                                                                                                                                                                     r o c k .                                                                                  You                                                              p i c k                                                                i t                           up                                             a n d                                                          y our                                                                   t r a n s p o r t e d . . . 



  You                                                              s i t                                        i n                                  a                         d o c t o r ’ s                                                                                                              o f f i c e                                                                               r o o m                                                                              s t a r i n g                                                                                                 at                                  y our                                                                    p h o n e .                                                                                                          A n                                               e l d e r l y                                                                                              man 



   s i t s                                                   d ow n                                                                                  b e s i d e                                                                                           y ou                                                         a n d                                                          s t a r e s                                                                                  at                                   y ou                                                        w i t h                                                                  v e r y                                                              p i e r c i n g                                                                                                                  ey e s . 

You                                                                a r e                                                   s i t t i n g                                                                                            i n                                    t h e                                                    d e n t i s t ’ s                                                                                                                       o f f i c e .                                                                                                   J u st                                                              a s                                      h e                                          i s                               a b o u t                                                                                     t o                                    b e g i n                                                                                     d r i l l i n g 



i n t o                                                              y our                                                                      t o o t h ,                                                                                      y ou                                                           c r o s s                                                                             y our                                                                      a r m s                                                                             a n d                                                            h e                                          i m m e d i a t e l y                                                                                                                                                                              s c r e a m s … . 

A f t e r                                                                       b u y i n g                                                                                                  a                         p a c k                                                                      o f                                       g u m ,                                                                            y ou                                                         o p e n                                                                         t h e                                                 f i r s t                                                          p i e c e                                                                             t o                                  f i n d                                                            a                        g o l d                                                                  coin 



i n s i d e .                                                                                                     You                                                              o p e n                                                                         a n o t h e r                                                                                                          p i e c e                                                                            a n d                                                         f i n d                                                            a n o t h e r                                                                                                          g o l d                                                                  c oi n . 

  You                                                             w al k                                                                    i n s i d e                                                                                   a                        c av e .                                                                                T h e r e                                                                                     i s                             t o t a l                                                                d a r k n e s s                                                                                                                        a n d                                                        s c r e e c h i n g                                                                                                                                               b a t s                                                             all 



   a r o u n d                                                                                                 y ou. 



You                                                            a l w ay s                                                                                             c a r r y                                                                         a                       l u c k y                                                                             r o c k                                                                i n                                  y our                                                                  p o c k e t .                                                                                                             You                                                            l e av e                                                                        h o m e                                                                                w i t h o u t 



t h e                                                 r o c k                                                                a n d … . 

W h i l e                                                                               on                                        a                       cav e                                                               t our ,                                                                 y ou                                                     s e e                                              t h e                                               m o s t                                                                    b e a u t i f u l                                                                                                                 s t a l a g m i t e                                                                                                                                   y ou                                                     have 



ev er                                                           o b s e r v e d .                                                                                                                                   You                                                         r e a c h                                                                          o u t                                                t o                                 t o u c h                                                                            i t                         w h e n … . 

W h i l e                                                                                    w a l k i n g                                                                                                             a l o n g                                                                                t h e                                                  b e a c h ,                                                                                            y ou                                                        f i n d                                                            a                        l a r g e                                                                        s e a s h e l l .                                                                                                                            You                                                              p i c k                                                                it 



up ,                                                   l o o k                                                                i n s i d e ,                                                                                             a n d                                                          c a n n o t                                                                                               b e l i e v e                                                                                                 y our                                                                   ey e s . 

You                                                           a r e                                              c o n d u c t i n g                                                                                                                                                  an                                        e x p e r i m e n t                                                                                                                                                 i n                                 t h e                                               l ab                                              w h e n                                                                           y ou                                                      h e a r                                                              a                       l ou d 



e x p l o s i o n .                                                                                                                                            You                                                           t u r n                                                            a r o u n d                                                                                               t o                                 s e e … . 

You                                                              a r e                                                c h o p p i n g                                                                                                                                  o n i o n s                                                                                              t o                                   m ak e                                                                                c h i l i .                                                                                A s                                          t h e                                                  k n i f e                                                                         c u t s                                                             t h e                                                  l ast 



p i e c e ,                                                                                    y our                                                                   ey e s                                                                b e g i n                                                                                 t o                                   cry ,                                                        y ou                                                        f e e l                                                      a                        c h i l l                                                               i n                                  t h e                                                  a i r                                          a n d                                                         a                        k n o ck 



c o m e s                                                                                            t o                                  y our                                                                   door. 

T h e                                                             s o u p                                                                     i s                              s i m m e r i n g                                                                                                                                               on                                           t h e                                                s t ov e .                                                                                        You                                                             t a s t e                                                                   t e s t                                                     t h e                                                s o u p                                                                     w hen 



y ou                                                       d i s c o v e r … . 



 In                                       t h e                                                f i e l d                                                               b e h i n d                                                                                                y our                                                                  h o u s e ,                                                                                          y ou                                                        o b s e r v e                                                                                                        a                        s m a l l                                                                           f a m i l y                                                                                       o f                                      r abbi t s . 



 You                                                             d e c i d e                                                                                           t o                                 t r y                                            t o                                 c a t c h                                                                            o n e                                                       o f                                       t h e                                                r a b b i t s                                                                                             w h e n … . 

Your                                                                           c a t                                                 h a s                                                       b e e n                                                                          s l e e p i n g                                                                                                                        m o r e                                                                              t h a n                                                                     u s u a l .                                                                                                 You                                                                d e c i d e                                                                                                 t o                                    giv e                                                                 her 



s o m e                                                                                 c a t n i p ,                                                                                                   o n l y                                                                  t o                                    d i s c o v e r                                                                                                                     t h a t … . 

End of this sample Kindle book.  
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